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We have our schools, our books, our various weapons of influence 
for the high and low, for the rich and poor. Church literature, 
whether sermons, biographies, tales, allegories, lie on the 
lished surface of rosewood tables in drawing-rooms small and 
great. Tracts, tales, allegories, also lie on the round deal table 
or the deal shelf of poor men’s homes. The matter of this 
literature is suited to the class among which it finds its way. 
We have books full of cottage life, or full of drawing-room life ; 
we describe cottagers and their habits, their mode of life, their 
ways of speech, or homely expressions; we describe the manners 
of the higher orders with like care, and in more delicate lines 
put their features, describe their defects, temptations, duties, 
abits, character of mind. There are the ‘‘ Margaret Percevals” 
for the one, the ‘Susan Carters” for the other; the literary 
ware is adapted to its market, and the literary manufactory 
sends forth from the printer’s loom cotton for the one class, satin 
and velvet for the other. Weare wisely issuing our literary bales 
for these two classes in increasing numbers, and we may also hope 
that we are sending forth better and heartier stuff. 

So also is it with our schools; we have an abundant, an in- 
creasing supply of schools for the higher orders. From Eton to 
Marlborough there is a sliding scale of expense, so that the 
various grades of the higher orders may find something suited to 
their means, while a warmer and more religious Se begins to 
leaven the system of education, such a school as Radley having 
been expressly formed to give a more religious and churchlike 
character to school life. e have, also, not an abundant, but a 
fast increasing supply of schools for the poor; national schools, 
containing from five hundred to fifty kon are dotted over the 
land, and at a penny a week good education is supplied to the poor, 
the clergy devoting themselves with increasing energy to the for- 
mation of the religious character of the children they teach. _ 

And what we have said of literature or schools may be said of 
all other ways or modes of acting on the minds of the rich or of 
the poor ; much has been done, more is doing, and much more is 
about to be done by the Church for the spiritual elevation of both 
these classes. 

But one class has almost escaped all notice ; we have walked 
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amid the cedars of the mountains; we have laboured in the flats 
and levels at the bottom of the hills ; but the half-way district, the 
middle region of men, the middling classes, have but slightly at- 
tracted the Church’s toils. We have left this important class 
alone; we have let it increase amongst us without grappling with 
it in any deep or searching way; its internal life is almost as 
unknown as Central Africa ; its internal codes, its principles, its 
habits, its modes of thought, its temptations, its amusements, all 
lie like an unexplored desert or a frozen sea. The whole class of 
tradesmen and shopkeepers with their maxims, their convention- 
alities, their usages have been well-nigh untouched. We look in 
at the shop windows ; we traffick across the counter; we receive, 
as purchasers, studied eivility ; we look at the respectful outsides 
of men; we hold mercantile converse; but here all communica- 
tion ends: it is a mere buying or selling intercourse, a cold, stiff, 
business-like interchange of words; our talk is of ribbons, or 
grocery, or furniture, or plate, as it may be; it is mere shopping. 
sut what foot has got past all those bales of goods, those long 
counters with busy customers on one side, and pale shopmen or 
shopwomen on the other{ What foot has pressed in to the shop 
parlour,” or to the apprentices’ room, or learnt the private life 
of the principal, or the private manners of the apprentices? Who 
knows any thing, for instance, of the goings on, the recreations, 
the leisure hours of the young men in the large drapers’ shops 
who are measuring tapes, or silks, or calico all the day? The 
clergy, if the trath be told, have but little knowledge on this 
matter: andas they have little knowledge, they have little weight : 
they feel their tradesmen to be difficult parishioners to deal with 
or to know; and not unnaturally, though wrongly, they have 
somewhat shrunk from diving deeper into the character of this 
class, or from throwing themselves into their ways and working 
themselves into any thing like real communion. They pass into 
drawing-rooms ; they mix with the higher orders, because they 
have come from them, and this is their natural position : it is true 
that they are now acting upon the higher orders in a more minis- 
terial way, and are obtaining a wholesome influence of a higher 
kind; but their position by birth helps them in this matter ; there 
are many sympathies between them and the higher orders. They 
also find no difficulty in a free thorough intercourse with the poor ; 
they lift up the latch of the cottage or of the houses in the back 
streets, and take their seat by the fireside, and are received with 
friendly courtesy ;_the intercourse on both sides is open, genuine, 
and unreserved, Without artificial stiffness. But with the trades- 
men it is different. An oecasional formal call, an oceasional 


admission into the parlour, in which hang the portraits of the 
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The Middling Classes. 3 


tradesman and his wife, an occasional occupation of the bright 
mahogany arm-chair with its horse-hair bottom, is as much as 
many clergy can boast of; while the conversation is on both 
sides stiff, conventional, icy, and restrained. Neither party really 
knows each other ; neither party talks freely ; neither party thaws ; 
and the visit ends with little fruit on either side. 

We do not mean to say that the ice is not thick, and that it is 
not a difficult matter to thrust the wedge into the thick-grained 
material of that peculiar class, which, as it hangs between the 
high and low, just risen above the low and aspiring towards the 
high, wants the natural courtesy or freedom of the one, and the 
more easy and conscious refinement of the other; it is a class 
somewhat touchy, sensitive, afraid of not “doing the proper 
thing,” oppressed with artificialities, afraid of losing dignity, pro- 
foundly versed in mysterious and peculiar laws of etiquette, the 
occupants of a middle territory which they tremblingly hold, ever 
fearful of aggression on either side, neither at the top of the ladder 
nor the bottom, suspended between earth and air, dreading to be 
pulled down by those beneath them or trodden down by those 
above them, the half-castes of our social system, too keenly alive 
to castes and grades, and ever suspicious of inroads on their posi- 
tion. But still, while many circumstances serve to make them a 
class difficult of access, hard intimately or closely to approach, 
yet enough has not been done to gain admittance among them, or 
to influence them for their good. With all these freezing points 
among them, there is heart and feeling, and many excellent traits 
and tendencies to be found beneath that crust of mannerism ; 
there are sympathies that may be stirred, spiritual longings to be 
satisfied, when once the apparel, the artificial coating of the inner 
man of the heart can be unstarched. And it is now time to be 
stirring in this cause: past neglects must be remedied; the 
Church must no longer withhold herself from the tradesman class ; 
we must not content ourselves with gazing at shop fronts; we 
must not creep round by the edges of the desert; but must 
plunge boldly into the interior life. We have lost time; we have 


lost ground already; large parts of London, of Manchester, of 


our commercial and manufacturing districts, have slipped out of 
our hands, and must be regained. We owe it to them to go 
among them, if our Church is to be the Church of all; and we 
may be sure that whatever class we may have neglected, therein 
we shall find the sharpest and strongest weapons that are formed 
against us. : 

Not only have the clergy failed as Pastors to obtain any real 
footing among those we speak of, of a decided kind, but other 
means of influence have been little used. Take our literature— 
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has this been adapted to the middling classes Has it described 
a tradesman’s life? Has there been any thing between our 
“ Susan Carters” and our “ Margaret Percevals,” any midway 
works bearing directly on the peculiar state of life of these classes, 
showing intimate acquaintance with their peculiar features? Of 
course there are many books which are of a general character, 
which are not for this class or that, and which suit all alike. But 
with the various modes of thought, tone, tendencies, pursuits, 
influences, prejudices at work in each separate class, we want a 
certain degree of what may be called class writing; and, as a 
matter of fact, we have written for different classes, though we 
have excepted this particular class. Of course we are speaking 
generally throughout; there are some books for this class ; there 
are some clergy who have found their way into their interior life. 

And yet we see the leisure of the whole trading masses begins 
to be increased ; the “ Narly Closing” movement is an important 
one, which the Church must not forget or overlook ; the whole 
life is not given up to ribbons, and grocery, and soap ; the streets 
in the evening no longer glitter with the light of busy shops, a 
glitter that was dearly bought, and that helped to burn out the 
minds and bodies of the shopmen so ceaselessly employed. 
Whether the time gained will be really gained rests much with 
the Church: more time is not of itself a gain; it is a space that 
may be filled with poisonous weeds or fair flowers; it may give 
occasion to wildness and hurtful festivities, or to mental improve- 
ment sanctified by a religious spirit. Never was good literature 
more wanted than among these freed apprentices and their masters ; 
there is a taste for literature rising up among them; but it is 
not churehlike or even religious; as yet Chambers’ books strew 
‘the parlour” table and reign supreme. 

Again, what influence has the Church had in the schooling of 
these classes! Clearly none: the ‘* Commercial Schools” have 
not been in Church hands; dissenting teachers, whose so-called 
ministry makes no attempt to usurp hard work or pastoral duties, 
often consume their days and eke out their incomes by taking 
charge of tradesmen’s children, whether in day schools or boarding- 
schools. We have let these youths be trained up without any 
cilorts to mould them rightly, to gain a wholesome influence over 
them in the earlier and more impressible stages of their life; we 
have simply let them alone ; their whole system of education has 
sprung from themselves; there has been no guiding hand, and 
the ‘* Dotheboys Halls,” mere trading mercenary establishments, 
have been the melancholy receptacles of youths, who see 
nothing high-minded, or generous, or self-devoted, or enthusiastic 
in their guides or teachers, Where we have failed to direct the 
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first runnings of the stream, we are not likely to make up after- 
wards for that neglect, and to obtain the rule of the full-grown 
tide ; if we have not a place in the sundry “ academies ” that stud 
the land, it is no wonder that we have not weight in the after 
scenes of middle-class life. 

And what has been the result of all this backwardness in grap- 
pling with the middling classes? As might have been expected, 
no where has the Church such faint or feeble hold. We have the 

oor; we have the rich; but in the middle ground we have but 
ittle part. Here, consequently, lies the real strength of dissent : 
here it lives and thrives; here are its best and most zealous 
sons; serious tradesmen, in most cases, will be found to have 
joined the ranks of dissent. In some towns, or in some districts 
of towns, this may be true in a greater or less degree ; but, take 
England as a whole, there is less spirit and loyalty to the Church 
among the middling classes than in any other. Irom them the 
leading dissenting teachers spring; by them are sustained the 
vast missions of the Wesleyan and other religious sects; here 
is a large mass of wealth, here a large and increasing class, in- 
creasing in numbers, increasing in means, with ready money at 
their command, and few of the “calls” which belong to those 
who are owners of land, and who occupy a higher position. The 
vitals of dissent lie here—the churchmanship that is among them 
is cold, shallow, formal, getting little beyond an idea of the respect- 
ability of the Church ; better circumstances often bring trades- 
men into the Church, simply because the rank to which they 
aspire is in it. All popular agitations against the Church rise 
from this class and mainly end with them; they have been coldly 
cared for, and they return the coldness. We were eye-witnesses 
of the riots at Exeter some years since, and were struck by 
observing that the crowd, one rainy Sunday, all had umbrellas, a 
luxury not possessed by a mere mob, and an evidence of the com- 
ponent parts of that mob. Throughout that movement the poor 
could not be roused by the agitators ; it was a middle-class agita- 
tion; we ourselves had sown to the wind, we reaped the whirl- 
wind: we had done little for this class, and therefore they rebelled 
when Church authority was brought to bear upon them; we had 
not won them, and therefore they were in no mood for a command, 
Gio where we will, we find, on the whole, the same state of things 
—the Church does not really act upon the shop population, or at 
best acts in a languid way. 

There are indeed signs of a change, some cheering symptoms 
of care towards this neglected class; and the Church seems to be 
beginning at the beginning, that is, middle-class schools are — 
up; warm, earnest spirits are throwing themselves into this schoo 
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movement, and we hail with deep joy the foundation of such 
true educational institutions as those at Harrow Weald and near 
Shoreham. ‘Those who are there trained up with a warm and 
holy discipline, must be looked upon asa sort of missionaries, who 
will earry into their own homes the influences of the Church, and 
will draw towards us many hearts which are now estranged, and 
which only look on the outside of the Church in its character 
as an “ Establishment.” Through the young we shall spread heat 
and warmth into those of older age who coldly gaze at us from with- 
out, or profess but a cold and formal membership. It is impos- 
sible to over-rate the importance of such schools, and we must 
earnestly pray for an increased number of suchlike holy nurseries. 
In literature our movements have been slower; and yet it will 
not do to let this sloth continue; in an intellectual age, the 
Church must send forth writers who shall study and meet the 
wants of every class. Every where must our books be pressed, 
adapted to every phase of our social system. We must have our 
popular literature leavened throughout with right principles, yet 
not thrusting them forward on every page; we must have a more 
direct and deeper teaching for those who begin to think more 
deeply. We must hasten to occupy the field over which Cham- 
bers hen sent forth his armies of pale-faced, bloodless, and in this 
sense, symbolic books; we must have our opposing hosts of 
heartier works, and if there be leisure for reading among those 
large masses of apprentices, who now escape at an early hour from 
the close atmosphere and the monotonous occupations of their shop, 
that leisure needs to be seized upon, or else it will be given either 
to profitless, if not vicious literature, or to all manner of sensual 
excitements, to give some glitter to the fringe of a dull, weari- 
some, fagging day. It is an important work to direct the leisure 
of this younger portion of the middling classes into profitable or 
harmless channels, Many are at hand to ply them with wrong 
stimulants, to catch them as they hurry from the counter, to 
enlist them in wrong causes. There are fiery politicians waiting to 
set them on fire, to make them dissatisfied with their lot, to turn 
them against the higher classes, and to whisper dangerous and 
unsettling notions into their ears; while opportunities of speech- 
ifying are not wanting, and they begin to fancy themselves 
orators destined to work great changes in our social system. Or 
perhaps music becomes a snare, and tavern glee-clubs catch the 
romising voice, and lead to the desecration of a gift which migh’ 
ave exercised a purifying and elevating influence. In shoré, 
many and various are the snares which wait the enfranchised 
apprentices, as the shutters screen the scene of their labours from 


the passers by; and it becomes the Church to decide what is to 
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be done with that leisure which has been now achieved, and to 
supply good pursuits or guileless relaxations for those whose 
evenings are on their hands. At Leeds and at Exeter Christianized 
Mechanics’ Institutes have been at work, and we trust with 
some success; at Exeter, a Church Music School has been the 
means of gathering many of the citizens together during winter 
nights, and we have there seen gentry, clergy, shopkeepers, 
bankers’ clerks,.a mixed company, really united by the associative 
principle which music undoubtedly contains. What more can be 
done to employ the leisure hours of those classes is a subject well 
worthy of anxious thought. We will content ourselves with 
recommending the establishment of cheap circulating libraries, in 
which a certain proportion of books, say a fourth or a fifth, shall 
bear a religious character. 

In these remarks we have confined ourselves to town popula- 
tions; we have not spoken of farmers, though this portion of the 
middling class deserves increased care and thought. That they 
have not been strongly acted upon by the Church is plain enough; 
that their education has been defective is proved at every con- 
firmation ; and the clergy, we suspect, have found them as a whole 
somewhat hard both intellectually and morally. The blame of 
this hardness does not entirely rest with themselves; the formation 
of their characters has been left to chance ; no educational system 
has been at work on their behalf ; and between the busier portions 
of the year their children have picked up where they could, in 
schools infinitely below the national schools, little learning, un- 
leavened by any true religious principles. ‘The fact of living in 
the country, where the influence of the Church is great, and where 
they are more constantly thrown with the clergy, has kept up 
an attachment to the Church which might now be ripened into a 
warmer feeling if the time is seized. But we must not disguise 
from ourselves that time is valuable ; ‘‘ coming events cast their 
shadows before ;"—the jog-trot mode of farming is at an end ; the 
farming schoolmaster is abroad ; we are about to have the intel- 
lects of farmers sharpened by sheer necessity, and their wits 
brightened up; the new generation will be a different race from 
the old,—a race of keener, sharper men, who will not content 
themselves with stepping into their father’s shoes, but will be shod 
more lightly; they will have to work harder and think more ; 
the farming energy is roused, and there will be no dozing and 
dawdling over the work. It is well for us to see this and to meet 
it; the Church must look out and prepare herself for the change. 
She must provide good schools; she must win the mind of the 
agriculturists; the clergy must know the habits of the farmers, 
— must have books adapted to their peculiar wants and 
needs, | 
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And are we to forget the colonies ‘ Here is a vast field for 
which work must be done at home, Few of the higher orders £0 
out; the poor, and men of the middling classes with some little 
capital, make up the main body of emigrants. And are we not 
wanting a Colonial Literature? Should we not have our staff of 
writers busily engaged in adapting their writings to colonial ways, 
and endeavouring to raise colonial principles? Much must be 
done for the colonies at home ; much must be done for the mid- 
dling classes, who there give the key to the morals of those 
daughter lands ; we should be able to put into the hands of the 
colonial clergy large gifts of books, written by those who could 
write with experience of Canadian and Australian life. The clergy 
there are too busy to publish much, and their means suffer them 
not to publish to any great extent. Their press must be here. 
Of course this is only one way of influence, but it 1s an important 
one. 

Very vast is the work before the Church, even among one class, 
the class among whom she has laboured least. The whole class 
of tradesmen, small manufacturers, lesser merchants, with their 
clerks, apprentices, shopmen, the farming class, the better class of 
emigrants, all these claim earnest care and holy love. Much rests 
upon the character which is given to this increasing body in the 
next few years; it is a strong body, growing in intelligence, and 
growing in weight. No thoughtful mind can contemplate their 
en without awe, even though the awe may be mixed with 
rope. Our commercial and manufacturing towns, those busy hives 
of English industry, hold within them strangely powerful elements 
for good or evil; and if the good is to predominate, there needs 
energy, earnestness, devotion, zeal, on the part of the Church, 
greater than words ean paint, and such as we must pray God to 
give us. ‘The next few years will be busy and momentous years in- 
deed ; the work of centuries seems to be crowded and concentrated 
into a narrow space; life altogether seems more full of life; we 
squeeze years into months ; a high-pressure engine drives us on ; 
all brains are at work ; schemes, projects, enterprises, questions, 
are born and matured at once ; every thing hurries on; we think 
like lightning; as we see the river dashing, rushing on, we are 
dizzy at the swiftness; we hardly dare think what is coming to 

ass, or to what pitch of civilized maturity we are striding on. 
inough for us to know, as we thus look forward into the mist of 
future time, that we must be on our watch-towers and pray; we 
must be in our secret chambers as in our houses of prayer, ever 
praying in these momentous times ; we must also throw ourselves 
among the poor ; we must mix with the trading classes; we must 
move amid the higher ranks ; we must try to purify, to elevate, to 
leaven with holy leaven every class, that great, mighty, majestic 
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England,—a nation of princes, the market of the world, the ruler 
of many lands,—may bow at the foot of the Cross, and hold fast the 
faith. 

Having thus briefly freed our minds on a subject which only in- 
ereases in interest the more it is considered, we must not lay down 
our pen without pausing for a moment to notice the works of one 
writer whose powers seem peculiarly adapted to deal with the 
middle and lower classes, and who, we hope, will devote her abilities 
to their cause; we allude to Mrs. Vidal, whose ‘ Tales of the 
Bush” have been deservedly popular, and who has just issued 
another volume of much power and goodness; we allude to ‘‘ Cabra- 
matta and Woodleigh Farm.” Here we have vivid, graphic descrip- 
tions of colonial life and colonial principles ; while the volume 
closes with a longer tale adapted to an English farmer’s household, 
and detailing the sins and troubles rising up in an ill-regulated 
nobleman’s establishment. A strong religious tone is diffused 
through this and all Mrs, Vidal’s works; while by seizing hold of the 
minute circumstances of daily life she gives finish and reality to 
the picture she draws. We recommend her last volume with great 
confidence to our readers, and hope that her pen will be devoted 
to those classes whom she so thoroughly understands. We num- 
ber her among those useful writers who do not carry us into the 
upper regions of life, but are bent on giving a higher tone and 
higher principles to those who are beneath her. With much 
heartiness we wish her success, and trust that her labours may 
bear goodly fruit. 
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Ant. IL.—1. History and Present State of the Education Ques- 
tion; being a collection of Documents explanatory of the proceed- 
ings of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, from its 
first appointment, in 18389, to the present time, and of the steps 
taken for the defence of Church Education against the encroach- 
ments of the said Committee. Printed for the Metropolitan 
Church Union. London: Rivingtons. 1850. 


2. Report of the Sub-Committee on Education. Adopted by the 
General Committee of the London Union on Church Matters, 
August 6, 1849. 

3. The Privy Council and the National Society. The question 
concerning the Management of Church of England Schools stated 
and examined. By Henny Parr Hamirton, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; Rector of Watt, and 
Rural Dean. London: J. W. Parker. 1850. 


4. A Bill to promote the Secular Education of the People in Eng- 
land and Wales. Proposed and brought in by Mr. William 
Johnson Fox, Mr. Henry, and Mr. Osborne. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, February 26, 1850. 


5. The Social Condition and the Education of the People in Eng: 
land and Europe ; showing the results of the Primary Schools, 
and of the Division of Landed Property, in Foreign Countries. 
By Joseru Kay, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridoe, Barrister- 
at-Law, and late Travelling Bachelor of the University of 
Cambridge. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1850. 


Tie list of publications at the head of this article affords sufficient 
— that the Education question is not gone to sleep; and in 
seeping our readers informed of its progress, we are happy to 
have it in our power to announce to them the fact, that it is about 
to be brought to the issue to which we ventured to predict a twelve- 
month ago that it must ere long come, to wit, a consideration by 
Parliament of the whole of the facts connected with the adminis- 
tration of the annual Education Grant by the Committee of Council 
on Edueation. The chain of circumstances which has led to this 
result, is detailed in the pamphlet (No. 1) published by the Me- 
tropolitan Church Union. Among its contents we recognize with 
pleasure our own two articles on the subject in the numbers of 
March and September last—the former recapitulating the history 
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_of the struggle between the Church and the advocates of secu- 
lar education down to the beginning of last session—the latter 
disclosing the pernicious scheme for an extensive education of 
the poorer classes under the exclusive control of the Committee 
of Council, of which the Kneller Hall establishment is the type 
and the centre. As a sequel to the history of the whole question, 
- and in particular of the proceedings of the Committee of Council, 
sketched out in the former of these two articles, the pamphlet 
before us contains the close of the correspondence between the 
- Committee of Council on Education, and the Committee of the 
_ National Society, commencing with the letter addressed by Mr. 
_ Kay Shuttleworth, in August, 1848, to the Archbishop of Can- 
y the - terbury, and concluding with the ultimatum of the Committee of 
ters, Council of August, 1849, and the counter-ultimatum of the Com- 
mittee of the National Society of December of the same year,— 
- the sum of which is, that the National Society declines to recom- 


— _ mend the management clauses, on the specific ground that the 
2S. _ adoption of them is made compulsory on the part of the Com- 
pie mittee of Council, and that the constraint thereby placed upon the 
- founders of Church schools is at variance with the general prin- 
_ ciple of local freedom, which is one of the fundamental principles 
Ying recognized from the very first by the National Society. 
am _ The latter part of this correspondence was conducted, on the 
the - part of the Committee of the National Society, under the influence 
_ of the strong Church feeling manifested at the Society's Annual 
ne _ Meeting, on the 6th of June of last year, a concise record of 
ols, which, together with an account of the formation of the Education 
108. _ Committee of June the seventh, and of its proceedings up to the 
ler _ date of the great meeting at Willis’s Rooms last month, is among 
of _ the valuable collection of documents published by the Metro- 
_ politan Church Union. The Annual Meeting terminated, as our 
_ readers will remember, in the all but unanimous adoption of the 
ont _ resolution proposed by way of amendment by Archdeacon Man- 
in _ ning, with the modification suggested by Mr. Denison. The 
to resolution, in the form in which it was finally carried, was to the 
ut _ following effect :— 
al _ “That this meeting acknowledges the care and attention of the Com- 


mittee in conducting the correspondence still pending with the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council on Education, and regrets to find that a satis- 
factory conclusion has not yet been attained. 

‘“‘ Secondly, That while this meeting desires fully to co-operate with 
the State in promoting the education of the people, it is under the 
necessity of declaring, that no terms of co-operation can be satisfactory 
which shall not allow to the clergy and laity full freedom to constitute 
schools upon such principles and models as are both sanctioned and 
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12 Present Aspect of the Education Question. 
commended by the order and the practice of the Church of England; 
and, in particular, where they shall so desire it, to put the management 
of their schools solely in the clergyman of their parish and the bishop 
of the diocese.”"—History and Present State of the Education Question, 


p- 71. 

A wish having been expressed at the close of the meeting that 
an adjourned general meeting of the Society should be held in 
November, by which time an answer from the Committee of 
Council to the communication about to be addressed to it by the 
Committee of the National Society, founded upon the resolution 
of the meeting, might be expected, it was ascertained that under 
the Charter of the Society there is no power to hold more than 
one general meeting annually, and that in the month of May or 
June. The members of the Society at large, finding themselves 
thus precluded from the possibility of consulting together on 
the important question then pending till after the lapse of a 
twelvemonth, arrangements were made on the following day, to 
remedy the inconvenience arising out of the limitation in the 
Society's Charter, by the appointment of a Committee which 
should watch the progress of the question, and should, in the 
event of any emergency arising, convene a public meeting of the 
friends of Church Education, or, in other words, though not 
formally, yet virtually, a meeting of the National Society. The 
Committee so appointed, to which a large addition of members 
was subsequently made, remained in a state of quiescence until 
after the publication of the ultimatum of the Committee of 
Council on Hdueation, when it addressed to the Committee of the 
National Society a letter of inquiry which constitutes one of the 
most important documents in the whole case, and which will be 
found at p. 78 of the pamphlet of the Metropolitan Church 
Union. Being the first official intimation which the Committee 
of the National Society had of the existence of the Committee 
of June the seventh, the inquiries were very properly introduced by 
a paragraph which expressly disclaims all improper interference 
with the functions of the Committee of the National Society, and 
justifies the fact of its having been constituted, by the extra- 
ordinary emergency which had arisen. As it is important that 
the relative position of these two bodies should be clearly under- 


stood, we insert the passage in question from the letter of the 
Committee of June the seventh :— 


**To obviate all misconceptions concerning the character and designs 
of the Committee in the name of which I write, let me premise that it 
recognizes the National Society as the accredited organ of the Church 
of England in the important matter of education . it gratefully acknow- 


ledges the long and valuable services of that Society ; it regards its 
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President and Committee with feelings of unfeigned respect and attach- 
‘ment; and it earnestly desires to maintain and advance, to the best of 
ts ability, the welfare and efficiency of ‘The Incorporated National 
‘Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 


‘the Established Church.’ 
- “T am authorized to add, that under no ordinary circumstances 


Ewould the above Committee have been formed. But it is the deliberate 


conviction of a very large and respectable portion of the National 
Society, and of the National Church, that as far as regards education, 
The present is an unprecedented juncture, 


—a very critical emergency.”—History and Present State of the Edu- 
cation Question, pp. 73, 74. 


To this expression of the feelings of a large body of the 
Society’s members, represented by the Committee of June the 
seventh, the Committee of the National Society responded in the 
following terms, in a letter addressed by the latter to Dr. Spry, the 
chairman of the former Committee, in February last : 


“ The Committee are fully sensible of the zeal and energy displayed 
jn the cause of religious education by those gentlemen in whose name 
you have addressed them, and will be at all times ready to co-operate 
in carrying out any well-considered plan for extending its benefits, 
with a strict adherence to the principles of the Church.” 


Such being the relative position of these two Committees, we 
cannot but congratulate the Church on the happy expedient by 
which the serious difficulty created by the National Society's 
Charter has been avoided, and the Committee of the National 


Society has been placed in a position to ascertain, in a manner 


even more satisfactory in some respects than might possibly be 
the case at formal general meetings of the members, the sense of 
its constituents upon the great question in controversy between 
the Church and the State. The light in which that question is 
viewed by those whom the Committee of June the seventh 
represents, may be collected from the following passage of the 
letter already referred to :— 


- The Committee of Council on Education, a body of recent origin, 
and consisting only of very few members, subject to political vicissi- 
tudes, professing in its corporate character no definite creed, but en- 
Couraging and endowing various and discordant religious opinions, con- 
Certing its measures privately, executing them silently and secretly, and 
thus morally disqualified by its constitution and acts from exercising 
@ny influence over the education of the people, yet, not satisfied with 
: fiscal and distributive duties for which it was originally instituted, 
is rapidly assuming the attitude, and engrossing the functions, of a 
Legislative Board of Public Instruction, and, in a manner dangerous 
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alike to the Constitution and religion, is invading the rights, and usurp- 
ing the office, both of Parliament and of the Church. : 
“The measures recently adopted, and now in course of execution, by 
the Committee of Council, appear to those in whose name I speak to 
demand an immediate and general effort of temperate but uncompro- 
mising resistance, on the part of the Clergy and Laity of the Church. 
We cannot refrain from expressing our persuasion, that, unless these 
measures of the Committce of Council are encountered and restrained, 
they will establish a latitudinarian system of popular instruction, similar 
to that of France and Germany, which has been recently eulogized by 
the Committee of Council as ‘most closely suited to the wants and abilities 
of a large nation.’ (Minutes for 1848, p. 547.) That system has 
already produced in those countries the unhappy fruits of socialism in 
politics, and of scepticism in religion; and if the endeavours of the 
Committee of Council to propagate it in England are not counteracted, 
we believe that it will reduce this country to the condition of anarchy, 
confusion, and distress, in which those countries are plunged. It will 


also entail the forfeiture of the national blessings derived from the 


system of education administered by the Church of England, which, 
under Divine Providence, has long been the main source of the tempo- 
ral and spiritual tranquillity and happiness of this kingdom.”—History 
and Present State of the Education Question, p. 74. 


The inquiries addressed by the Committee of June the seventh 
to the Committee of the National Society are four in number. 
The first of them relates to the Management Clauses, and is to 
the following effeet :— 


“Whether the Committee of the National Society will now continue 
to recommend the Management Clauses ?—and whether, or no, it in 
tends to join the Committee of Council in maintaining them, as now 
finally propounded and imposed by their Lordships on Church schools?” 
—THistory and Present State of the Education Question, p. 76. 


The seeond inquiry has reference to the establishment of the 
Normal School at Kneller Hall. After setting forth the charac- 
ter of that institution, and its close resemblance to the plan 
reprobated by Parliament and the country in 1839, the transfer 
of the education of the pauper children of the country from the 
eare of the Church, to the control of “a purely secular board, 

rofessing, in its official capacity, no definite form of religious 
is pointed out as an infringement of the Society's 
iarter :— 


“The education of the children of the poor, and especially of the 
poorest classes, is, it may reasonably be supposed, an object of earnest 
solicitude to the National Society, and it was committed to its charge 
by the Crown, which, ‘by and with the advice of the Privy Council’ 
(Charter, p. 7), incorporated the Society in the year 1817, by royal 
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charter, in which it is recited, as a ground of incorporation (p. 7), that 
the ‘said society has been instituted principally for the purpose of 
educating the children of the poor in the doctrine and discipline of the 
Established Church, according to the Liturgy and Catechism.’ Hence 
it appears that the education of pauper children is entrusted to the 
Society by the Crown: and the National Society, as the organ of the 
Church, has still higher rights and graver responsibilities in that cha- 
racter.”—History and Present State of the Education Question, p. 77. 


This is followed by the inquiry— 


** Whether the Committee of the National Society has been consulted 
by the Committee of Council in framing the scheme for the establish- 
ment of Kneller Hall; whether its concurrence and co-operation in 
that undertaking has been sought for; and, whether any steps have 
been taken by the Committee of the National Society to remind the 
Committee of Council of the authority with which the Society was in- 
vested, and of the purposes for which it was incorporated, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, by the Crown; and to call to its recollec- 
tion the strong remonstrances and protests contained in the resolutions 
moved by its late President, his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and ratified in a most striking manner by a vote of the House of 
Lords ?”—History and Present State of the Education Question, pp. 


77, 78. 


The third inquiry relates to the inspection of Church schools, 
and seeks to enlist the co-operation of the Committee of the 
National Society, in substituting a uniform system of diocesan 
inspection for the inspection of the Committee of Couneil; it 
runs thus :— 


‘Whether the Committee of the National Society is disposed to 
approve and promote an application to Parliament for a share of the 
educational grant, to be applied to the uniform establishment and 
efficient maintenance of dioeesan inspection?” —History and Present 
State of the Education Question, p. 78. 


The fourth and last inquiry solicits the sanction of the National 
Society's Committee to an effort to obtain the Parliamentary set- 
tlement of the question, upon a recapitulation of the whole case, 
suggesting the following considerations :— 


“Whether the members of the Church of England can any longer 
acquiesce in the present position of National Education? Can they be 
satisfied that the functions of the Legislature and the Church should be 
usurped and superseded by a ministerial department, and be centralized 
ina small, new, and changeable board, subject to political influences, 
and having no distinctive religion? Can they be content to leave— 
can they be justified in leaving—so important a matter, temporal and 
spiritual, in the hands of a body so constituted as that committee is, 
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which (it is a melancholy duty to say), in the brief period of its ten 
years’ existence, has given unequivocal proofs of an unscrupulous dis- 
regard for consistency and equity ; has assumed powers unknown to the 
laws, dangerous to the liberties, and alien to the constitution of the 
country ; has been continually making fresh aggressions, and putting 
forth new claims, capable of indefinite extension; and has evinced an 
eager desire to grasp the entire management, secular and religious, of 
National Education? Can they delay any longer to petition Parliament 
to consider whether 100,000/. of public money can be fitly entrusted 
annually to the management of that Committee? Can they be willing 
to peril the interests, temporal and eternal, of the poorer classes of the 
community, which stand most in need of the guidance and control of 
sound religious education, especially in times of public excitement, and 
for whose benefit in particular the National Society was founded, and 
incorporated by royal authority, and who were specially committed to 
the teaching of the Church by her divine Head, when He declared that 
‘unto the poor the gospel is preached ?’ "—-fZistory and Present State 
of the Education Question, pp. 79, 80. 


The inquiry itself is thus conceived :— 


‘Ts the Committee of the National Society willing and prepared to 
extend the sanction and approval of its venerable name to a general 
effort on the part of the Church towards extricating the sacred cause of 
education from the hands of the Committee of Council, and to promote 
an appeal to the Imperial Legislature with the view of establishing and 
consolidating National Education on a firm basis, such as may not be 
shaken by changes of time and fluctuations of party, but may have a 
public security for its consistency and permanence in the laws of the 
realm and the principles of the Constitution, and may leave the National 
Church free and unfettered to put forth her energies in educating her 
children according to her own principles and practice, and thus to labour 
in her proper vocation and ministry, so as most effectually to promote 
the safety of our national institutions and the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of all classes of society ?’—History and Present State of the 
Education Question, p. 80. 


The Committee of the National Society being occupied in 
deliberating upon the answer to be given to the Committee of 
Council, no answer beyond an acknowledgment of its receipt 
reached the Committee of June the seventh, till on the eve of the 
meeting at Willis’s Rooms, when an answer was returned to the 
first and second of the four inquiries before mentioned, In reply to 
the first, the Committee of the National Society refer to the letter 
addressed by them, on the 11th of December of last year, to the 
Committee of Council. In reply to the second, it is stated that 


“the scheme for the establishment of the Normal School at Kneller Hall 
was framed by the Committee of Council on Education without any 
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communication with the Committee of the National Society, and carried 
into effect without concurrence or co-operation on their part.” 


With respect to the third and fourth heads of inquiry, the 
answer is of a more reserved character, the Committee pleading 


“that the Society has never yet, as such, promoted an appeal to the 
Legislature, and that the question of doing so at this time is one of very 
grave importance, which the Committee is not at present prepared to 
determine.” 


At the same time, with a view to meet the wishes and difficul. 
ties of founders of Church schools, unwilling to adopt the Manage- 
ment Clauses, the Committee of the National Society express 
their readiness 


“to accept any sums of money entrusted to them for the establishment 
and maintenance of those schools only, the promoters of which may de- 
cline to receive aid from the Committee of Council on Education, pro- 
vided the Society’s terms of union are observed in such schools,” 


As regards the last point, the necessity of a Parliamentary 
settlement of the whole question, it was the less necessary for the 
Committee of the National Society to give any direct sanction to 
such a step, as they had already in their last communication to 
the Committee of Council asserted their conviction that ‘ the 
settlement of the terms on which the Parliamentary vote shall be 
distributed, must be left to the Legislature.” 

In pursuance of the determination expressed in the letter 
addressed to the Committee of the National Society by the Com- 
mittee of June the seventh, the last-named body convened a 
meeting on the 7th of February last at Willis’s Rooms, as the most 
efficient means of conveying to Government and to the Legislature, 
an adequate conception of the intensity of the feeling which 
prevails throughout the country in reference to the education 
question ; when the following resolutions were passed :— 


‘1, That, in the opinion of this meeting, the present position and 
circumstances of National Education are of a critical nature, and such 
as to cause serious alarm, on grounds both civil and religious. 

©2. That the Committee of Council on Education, a body of recent 
origin, consisting of few members, subject to political changes, having, 
in their corporate capacity, no definite creed, but encouraging indis- 
criminately various and conflicting forms of belief,—is rapidly assuming 
the attitude, and engrossing the functions of a Legislative Board of 
Public Instruction, in a manner hitherto unknown to the laws of the 
land, and at variance with the principles of the Constitution ; thereby 
fully realizing the apprehensions which were expressed in Parliament in 
the year 1839, by eminent prelates and laymen of the Church, and 

VOL, XIII.—NO, XXV.—MARCH, 1850. 
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which formed the subject of certain resolutions then moved by his 
Grace the late Archbishop of Canterbury, and carried in the House of 
Lords by an overwhelming majority. 

“3, That, notwithstanding that vote of the House of Lords in the 
year 1839, and in opposition to repeated remonstrances on the part of 
the National Society, the Committee of Council has been continually 
making fresh aggressions, particularly by the promulgation of arbitrary 
Minutes, and by the imposition of Management Clauses upon Church 
Schools, as indispensable conditions of public aid, and has thus impaired 
the energies and obstructed the operations of the Church in the dis- 
charge of her proper functions in educating the people. 

“4, That the system of popular instruction adopted by the Com- 
mittee of Council, is avowedly formed on the model of that, which, in 
the opinion of this meeting, has led to most disastrous results in Ger- 
many and France; and that there is great reason to fear that, unless 
measures are promptly adopted to counteract the endeavours of the 
Committee of Council to propagate that system, it will in the end reduce 
this country to the condition of anarchy and confusion in which those 
nations have been recently plunged. 

‘5, That the apprehensions of this meeting respecting the tendencies 
of the system adopted by the Committee of Council are considerably 
increased by the establishment of the Normal School at Kneller Hall, 
at the expenditure of more than 30,000/. of public money without 
previous Parliamentary sanction; and by the system of inspection 
exercised under the control of the Committee of Council, over the 
Union Schools of this country, which measures appear to this meeting 
to be fraught with danger to the religion of the people, and to have 
been effected in violation of the spirit of a previous understanding 
between the Committee of Council and the Church of England. 

“*6, That, in the opinion of this meeting, it has now become neces- 
sary that an appeal should be made to the Imperial Parliament, with 
the view of removing the impediments created by the Committee of 
Council, which now preclude many Church Schools from receiving 
public money, voted by Parliament for Education, and contributed 
mainly by members of the Church; and of aiding the Church in 
putting forth her energics, free and unfettered, in educating the people 
according to her own principles, and thus most effectually promoting 
the peace and prosperity of the nation, and the temporal and spiritual 
interests of all classes of the community. 

“7. That an address to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, and 
petitions to both Houses of Parliament, based upon the above reso- 
lutions, and now read to the meeting, be adopted.” 


The attendance at this meeting, and the unanimity which pre- 
vailed, with the exception of one or two parties, who foolishly 
attempted to obstruct the proceedings, but were ver properly pre- 
vented from carrying their purpose into effect, al justified the 
conyeners of it ; and the tone of angry abuse in which the members 
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of the Committee of Council and its partisans have since assailed 
the meeting, and several of the principal speakers, both in Parlia- 
ment and through the public press, proves at once how weak the case 
of the Committee of Council is, even in their own estimation, and 
to what extent they feel themselves to have been damaged by the 
meeting. The Lord President more particularly committed himself 
to a line of personal attack upon the veracity of the speakers, which 
happily furnishes the strongest possible argument for a Parliamen- 
tary inquiry into the whole subject. It is, we believe, certain that a 
motion for a Select Committee of Inquiry will be made in the 
House of Lords, immediately after Easter; and, considering the 
heavy grievances pleaded on the part of the Church, on the one 
hand, and on the other hand, the charges of exaggeration and 
wilful perversion of the truth bpemeyes preferred against the 
promoters of the meeting by the Lord President, it is not easy to 
see how the Government can possibly refuse it, even if they were 
so inclined. Besides, the dissatisfaction which the schemes and 
proceedings of the Committee of Council have excited is so general, 
not only within the pale of the Church, but beyond it, that the 
Government can hardly be anxious to force their opponents into 
more aggressive movements, but will, in all probability, be glad to 
take temporary shelter under a Committee of Inquiry. 

The importance of the manner in which that inquiry shall be 
conducted, and of the evidence that shall be tendered to the 
Committee, can hardly be overrated ; and we take this opportu- 
nity of suggesting to the friends of Church education throughout 
the country, who may be able to furnish such evidence, that the 
should lose no time in placing themselves in communication with 
the Committee of June the seventh, stating the particulars of their 
respective grievances; in order that the case may be brought 
under the notice of the Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry in 
all its bearings, and fortified by all such facts as may serve to 
elucidate the pernicious operation of the Committee of Council. 
This it is the more imperative upon the friends of Church educa- 
tion to do, as no stone will be left unturned by the Committee of 
Council and its adherents, to elude the points on which the 
controversy turns, and to represent the opposition to the Com- 
mittee of Council, as founded upon misconception and exaggera- 
tion. A specimen of the character of the defence which will be 
attempted, is already before us in the pamphlet of the Rev. Henry 
Parr Hamilton (No. 3, at the head of this article), which, as 
a masterpiece of special pleading, of false reasoning, and of 
deceptive assertion, is entitled to the highest praise, but which 
certainly has no pretension to be what it professes to be, a 
“Statement and Examination” of the “ Question” in dispute. 
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The pamphlet literally swarms with misrepresentations and falla- 
cies, hich in themselves, perhaps, are scarcely worthy of notice, 
but which by their plausible character have so far succeeded in 
blinding the eyes of Churchmen to the real merits of the question, 
that a refutation of the more glaring and mischievous among 
them will not be out of place. ; 

Mr. Hamilton sets out with an assertion which will not a little 
astonish those who are conversant with the history of this great 
controversy,—the assertion, namely, that the existence of a com- 
pact, restricting the conditions of participation in the Parlia- 
mentary grant with regard to Church schools to the right of 
inspection as settled in 1839-40, is ‘‘a gratuitous assumption.” 
According to the construction put by Mr. Hamilton upon what 
took place in those memorable years, there was, indeed, some sort 
of agreement made at that period between the Government, re- 
presented by the Committee of Council, and the Church, repre- 
sented by the Committee of the National Society, and by its Pre- 
sident the Archbishop of Canterbury; but although it was right 
that the terms aipaied for in that compact should be acted 
upon, there was nothing to prevent the Committee of Council 
from imposing any other terms they pleased upon the Church, 
over and above the terms specified in that compact. It is hard 
to believe, and yet we are in common charity forced to suppose, 
that Mr. Hamilton is writing in total ignorance of all the trans- 
actions of the period referred to ; for the least knowledge of what 
then took place, would be sufficient to deter the boldest advocate 
from the line of defence which Mr. Hamilton has adopted. 

An attempt had been made in 1839, of the like insidious cha- 
racter as all the proceedings of the Committee of Council since 
the return of the Whigs to power, to supersede the Church in the 
education of the Poor, by the establishment of a so-called national 
system, centring in a Normal School, the plan of which, when laid 
before Parliament, was the signal for a great national resistance. 
In the House of Commons, though Ministers had a majority on 
other questions, on the education question it dwindled down to 
five, and upon a second division to two; and in the House of 
Lords they had to contend against an adverse majority of 111, 
nearly two-thirds of the whole House voting for the Archbishop’s 
resolutions. It was in this posture of affairs, when perseverance 
in their latitudinarian education scheme must have proved fatal 
to the continuance of the Whigs in power, that a negotiation was 
opened between the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, with a view to an adjustment of the terms 
on which the Education Grant should be administered by the then 
recently created Committee of Council. The result was the settle- 
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ment of the terms of inspection, as set forth in the Order in 
Council of August 10th, 1840. The conclusion of this Con- 
cordat was formally announced in Parliament as the concession 


which had induced the Conservative party to withdraw in both 


Houses their opposition to the Committee of Council. There 
is a story current, on good authority, that the terms of this 
Concordat were reduced to writing; and that, when it had been 
assented to by the Archbishop on the part of the Church, the 
Lord President suggested, that such a document being of an 
unusual character, was somewhat informal, and that it would be 
better to record the understanding in the form of an Order 
in Council,—a suggestion which, as it seemed to turn upon a 
mere point of official etiquette, was assented to by the Arch- 
bishop. We give this anecdote, as it has reached us from a 
quarter likely to be well informed, merely as a curious incident in 
the history of these transactions, and not for the purpose of 
strengthening our position as regards the existence of a compact 
by which the terms of the grant to Church schools were limited 
to inspection as restricted in the Order of Council of August 
10th, 1840. The Parliamentary history of that period, coupled 
with the order in question, furnishes conclusive evidence of the 
fact, that it was in consideration of this settlement of terms, and 
upon the faith of it, that no further Parliamentary opposition was 
made either to the existence of the Committee of Council on [du- 
cation, or to the annual education grant. Yet Mr. Hamilton 
has the inconceivable hardihood to affirm, that it is “a gratuitous 
assumption” to represent the terms set forth in the Order in 
Council of August 10th, 1840, as ‘the so/e condition of a Parlia- 
mentary grant.” By way of supporting, contrary to an under- 
standing which has continued for the last ten years, so prepos- 
terous a proposition, Mr. Hamilton charges those who “ hazard 
this assertion,” with confounding the Order in Council of August 
10th, 1840, with the Order in Council of June 3rd, 1839 ; 
whereas, that very Order of Council of June 3rd, 18389, and speci- 
fically the clause relied on by Mr. Hamilton, which specifies the 
object of the right of inspection retained for the Committee of 
Council, viz. “to secure a conformity with such regulations as they 
may approve of for the management and discipline of all schools to 
which aid may be granted,” is set forth as one of the chief gra- 
camina in No. 8, of the Archbishop's resolutions carried on the 5th 
of July following, by that triumphant majority which forced the 
Government to give way, and to agree to the new rules for the ad- 
ministration of the grant in regard to Church schools, which are em- 
bodied in the Order in Council of August 10, 1840, and from which 
the obnoxious clause in question was purposely and necessarily 
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omitted. The plea now set up by Mr. Hamilton, that the Committeo 
of Council have a right to impose Management Clauses, or in fact 
any other conditions they please, and to treat the “compact” as a 
mere regulation touching the appointment of inspectors and the 
framing of their instructions, may be a correct representation of the 
mala fides of the Committee of Council ; but it 1s a gross falsifica- 
tion of the real facts of the case. The Church said in effect to the 
State,—‘ I will consent to your inspection of my schools, on con- 
dition that your inspectors be appointed in a certain way, and that 
their instructions be framed in a certain way;” and the State 
accepted this as the understanding by which the future action of 
the Committee of Council in regard to the schools of the Church 
was to be regulated. ‘To say after this, that it is open to the 
Committee of Council to interfere in other ways than by inspection, 
as, for example, by the imposition of Management Clauses,—to 
engraft upon the inspection a complicated machinery, tending to 
secularize the education of Church schools, such as is contained 
in the Minutes of August and December 1846,—and to take away 
from the Church altogether the education of her Ba We children, 
subjecting them to the latitudinarian system of Kneller Hall,—is 
an insult to common sense, and an outrage upon common honesty. 
Bad indeed must be the cause which stands in need of such pleas 
for its defence ! 

This plea is the more remarkable, as the admission of its 
validity involves the admission of any future encroachments on 
the part of the Committee of Council, which may not have been 
foreseen and barred in express terms ; as in fact it converts ever 
concession made by the Church into a step gained by the secular 
over the spiritual power, while no guarantee whatever is given to 
the latter against the adoption by the former of further measures 
of a still more obnoxious character. It is vain, therefore, for 
Mr. Hamilton to commend the Management Clauses to the 
Church for acceptance, on the ground that “they afford the 
strongest security against any apprehended interference on the 
part of the Privy Council;” that “they are binding on the 
Government no less than on the Chureh.” ‘This was precisely 
the ground on which the Church consented in 1840 to State in- 
spection under certain restrictions; it was supposed that those 
were the conditions on which the Church should receive her 
proper share of the Education grant, and that those conditions 
would be “binding on the Government no less than on the Church.” 
They were indeed binding upon the Church, so as to subject her 
schools to State inspection, but they proved to be practically not 
binding upon the Committee of Council ; which, according to Mr. 
Hamilton's own showing, both has added, and, according to his 
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view of the matter, is entitled to add, ‘“‘new conditions.” If the 
stipulations respecting the limits of State inspection, agreed upon 
in 1840, were no bar to the Committee of Council enacting, in 
August and December 1846, an entire system of inspection, 
without so much as consulting the authorities of the Church, 
what guarantee can the Management Clauses afford, that new 
regulations will not be pressed upon the schools hereafter by the 
Committee of Council, and that the Management Clauses will 
not act eventually, as the compact touching inspection has already 
done, as fetters upon the Church, rendering it more difficult for 
her to defend herself against the contemplated encroachment ? 
The same arguments will apply in one case as in the other: it 
will still be open to Mr. Hamilton, or to any other advocate of 
the Committee of Council, to press upon the Church with the in 
terrorem argument, that any lasting misunderstanding between 
the Privy Council and the National Society, would be “ detrimen- 
tal to education and calamitous to the Church,” and to endorse 
every call for a compromise of the Church’s rights and of her prin- 
ciples in compliance with the demands of the Committee of Council, 
with the exclamation :—‘* Woe to us, if through unfounded jea- 
lousy or distrust of the civil power, we oppose any obstacles to 
it for the time to come !” 

It is a great and a gratuitous assumption on the part of Mr. 
Hamilton,—which, however, is wilfully carried on through the 
whole of his pamphlet,—that those who object to the legislative 
powers over Church Education claimed and exercised by the 
Committee of Council, are insensible to the value of a cordial co- 
operation between the Church and the State in the education of 
the people. So far from being insensible to it, we should, on the 
contrary, say, that it is because they set a very high value upon 
that co-operation that the friends of true Church Education object 
to the arbitrary proceedings and the undefined powers of the 
Committee of Council, as having a constant tendency to disturb 
and to endanger that co-operation; and because they feel 
convinced that such co-operation can never be permanently 
secured, until it is settled upon a basis which, while it respects 
the just rights of the Church, shall, at the same time, be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and shall not leave it open to that variable 
body, the Committee of Council, to alter and modify the terms of 
that co-operation, from time to time, in accordance with the inte- 
rests of the party in power, or with the crotchets of any indivi- 
dual, whether Lord President or Secretary, by whose influence 
the Committee of Council may be urged on to the adoption of 
untried, unpractical, and pernicious theories. 

We deem it unnecessary to follow Mr. Hamilton into all the 
sophistical arguments by which he has attempted to show that the 
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Management Clauses, proposed by the Committee of Council, are 
not objectionable, because the point concerning the intrinsic merit 
of the clauses is gone by; the question has ceased to be one of 
details; it has, most fortunately so, as we cannot help thinking, 
become a question of principle, and of principle only ; as such it 


must henceforth be argued, and upon the ground of principle it 


must be decided. We cannot, however, pass by unnoticed one 
remarkable fallacy which Mr. Hamilton has put forward, and on 
which he builds very generally throughout his argument. To 
hear him one would suppose that the Committee of Council had 
done nothing more than endeavoured to carry into effect the rules 
of the National Society, to secure their adoption in all schools 
aided by State grants, and to make provision for their being 


enforced, 


“The clauses, if impartially examined, will be found to have for 
their great object to secure the efficiency of Church schools. They 
violate no engagement, direct or implied, with the Church. They give 
practical effect to the terms of union with the National Society. They 
involve no principle in the smallest degree at variance with them. 
They contain many provisions conducive to the efficiency of Church 
schools, which those terms confessedly want.”— The Privy Council and 
the National Society, pp. 42, 43. 


And again :— 


* The very system of religious teaching approved by the rulers of 
the Church has been adopted by the Privy Council. The clergy have 
their appropriate duties and privileges secured to them, The Bishops 
have even a larger share of authority than was vested in them by the 
terms of union. ‘The government of the school is purely local. It is 
confided entirely toChurchmen. This in sober truth is the grievance.” 
The Pricy Council and the National Society, p. 52. 


In order to substantiate this novel position, Mr. Hamilton 
quotes with a great appearance of fairness and documentary 
exactness, the National Society’s terms of union, and points out 
the various particulars adopted from them into the Management 
Clauses. But he quite overlooks, or tries to make his readers 
overlook, the important fact, that the National Society’s terms of 
union contain the minimum of Church character, required by the 
Society in any school to which aid shall be given from its funds. 
By those terms of union, the National Society says in effect to 
the applicants for aid:—* If you want help from ‘our funds, we 
shall require, at least, such and such guarantees for the Church 
character of your school ;” but at the same time, the Society 
leaves it quite open to any founders of schools, to give to the 
schools founded by them, a far more stringent Church character. 
The most entire local freedom is carefully preserved, and nothing 
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is exacted but that without which the school would cease to be a 
Church school altogether. Now it is this minimum of a Church 
character, which the Committee of Council have taken up, and 
converted into the maximum of a Church character, which in their 
scheme shall be permitted. They say in effect :—‘ The smallest 
guarantee which the National Society exacts from you, is the 
largest which we will permit you to have,” except in particular 
and exceptional cases, where we cannot avoid giving a greater 
preponderance to Church principles, but which we have taken 
care so to define and to cireumscribe, that our maavimum shall 
not be exceeded at your discretion. ‘The National Society says: 
—‘ You may constitute your school as you please, provided you 
comply with the following stipulations ;” the Committee of Coun- 
cil: “These are the stipulations which we will allow you to 
make—neither more nor Jess—you shall not go one jot or tittle 
beyond them.” And this is what Mr. Hamilton calls carrying 
out the views and principles of the National Society ! 

But further ; when the National Society proposes a minimum 
of Church character, and admits the utmost latitude beyond that 
minimum, the National Society contemplates schools founded by 
the Church, within her pale, by her sincerely attached mem- 
bers. The whole movement emanates from the Church, and is 
confined within her boundaries. The relations between the 
clergyman and the laity who co-operate with him, are, therefore, 
as they may safely be, left to local adjustment, according to the 
circumstances of each case—with this single provision, that the 
clergyman, whose influence must necessarily preponderate, shall 
be subject to be checked by his ecclesiastical superior, in the 
event of his abusing the power naturally and inevitably devolving 
upon him in a parochial school. There is no ground for jealousy 
on either side,—while the laity confide in the clergyman and his 
bishop, the ecclesiastical authority treats the laity with equal con- 
fidence. No hair-splitting adjustment of their mutual relation is 
therefore thought of, because practically it is not required. 

This state of things is altogether and most materially changed, 
by the introduction of an extraneous, central State authority, such 
as the Committee of Council is,—an authority deriving its origin 
from a theory of education incompatible with the principles of the 
Church, against which for some forty years the Church has been 
foreed to stand on her defence,—an authority which regards the 
distinctive religious teaching of the Church as an impediment, 
reluctantly endured, to the realization of its Jatitudinarian 
schemes of what it terms ‘“ national” education. When such a 
State authority, central, identified with the political ministry, 
with all the Government influence and large sums of money 
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annually voted by Parliament, at its disposal, with a large and 
influential machinery reaching into the schoolroom, and swaying 
the schoolmaster by the powerful incentives of ambition and of 
gain, steps in and converts the minimum of Church character, 
which the Church had fixed for herself, with the most perfect 
liberty beyond it, into the maximum which this extraneous 
authority prescribes to the Church, taking away all liberty beyond 
it,—when this State authority does all in its power to convert 
the relation of mutual confidence between the ecclesiastical 
authority and the laity, into a relation of mutual jealousy, repre- 
senting itself as the advocate and guardian of the rights of the 
laity against the clergy, not without a strong and well-founded 
suspicion of an intention to make use of that laity in furtherance 
of its pet theory of secular and latitudinarian training, in oppo- 
sition to the distinctive religious teaching of the Chureh,— 
assuredly, in such a case, Churchmen, and more particularly the 
Clergy, who are in an especial manner the guardians of the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Church, are justified-in looking narrowly 
into the terms of the compulsory arrangement dictated to them 
under such circumstances ; and it by no means follows, that 
because they were perfectly satisfied with those terms while 
they were only a matter of voluntary arrangement between the 
members of the Church among themselves, they should acquiesce 
in the same terms when forced upon them, as a matter of coercion, 
by a State authority whose principles and aims they know to be 
hostile to the distinctive principles of their Church. 

Again, Mr. Hamilton insists, with much mis-placed emphasis, 
upon the fact that the State proffers assistance for the foundation of 
Church schools, as the price of compliance with its regulations, 
arbitrarily and dictatorially imposed upon theChureh; and, reverting 
to the proceedings of the National Society, and to the conditions 
annexed to its grants, as a precedent, argues as if the cases were 
exactly parallel. But, so far from the cases being parallel, there 
is the greatest possible difference between them. ‘The National 
Society derives its funds from the benevolence of voluntary con- 
tributors, who give their money in furtherance of certain princi- 
ples; and it is, therefore, perfectly just and right that the Com- 
mittee, to whom the administration of these funds is entrusted, 
should apply them in the manner and for the purposes intended 
by the donors. On the contrary, the funds administered by the 
Committee of Council are funds levied from the people at large, 
to which every individual is forced to contribute in the ratio of 
his general liability to public imposts; the funds are therefore 
public funds, to be administered on principles of strict justice 
and of an enlightened public policy. If the State knew its 
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own interest, and its duty towards the Church, to whose teachin 
and influence it is indebted for its stability, the State woul 
scarcely see it consistent with sound policy to spend any of those 
funds in aiding and abetting the inculcation of sheen adverse to the 
principles of the Church. But, if the State has so far lost its 
character, as to be unable or afraid to discriminate between truth 
and error, the least the State can do is to give to the Church her 
fair proportion of its funds, leaving her to use them in her own 
way, for the education of her children in her own principles. The 
State has no right to tempt the Church by the offer of money, or 
to try to coerce her by the threat to withhold it, to an abandon- 
ment of her principles ; and, in whatever measure the State be- 
comes incapable of holding or professing any faith in its corporate 
capacity, precisely in the same measure does it become manifestly 
disqualified to co-operate with the Church in the work of educa- 
tion. Common fairness, in fact, common justice and propriety, 
ought to restrain the State from all interference with the action 
of the Church in the internal regulation of her schools. 

All this is so plain and obvious, that it is matter of just sur- 
prise how it could have been so entirely overlooked by a gentle- 
man of Mr. Hamilton’s acuteness of mind; it can be accounted 
for only by the supposition that he has entered upon the considera- 
tion of the question, not in the character of an inquirer, which 
his title-page bespeaks, but in that of a partisan—ithe partisan of 
a cause which it is not easy to see how a Churchman, much more 
a clergyman, can advocate consistently with his professed convic- 
tions, and, in the case of the latter, with his ordination engage- 
ments. 

We regret that we have to drag forth into light yet another 
fallacy of which Mr. Hamilton is guilty; a fallacy so palpable 
and so ridiculous, that we should hardly have thought it worth 
while to notice it, but for the use which has been made of it in 
Parliament. The fallacy is thus set forth by Mr. Hamilton him- 
self, in the opening of his argument :— 


‘The clauses were never intended to be imposed on Church schools 
already built, but only upon such as should thereafter be built with the 
aid of the Parliamentary grant. The adoption of the clauses, therefore, 
is not a necessary condition for receiving the benefits of the new Mi- 
nutes. Even when the promoters of a school reject the clauses, and 
build it from their own resources alone, they are not on that account 
excluded from those benefits. This it is material to bear in mind, The 
rejection of the clauses entails the loss, not of a grant towards the sup- 
port of the school, but merely of a grant towards its erection.” — Zhe 
Privy Council and the National Society, pp. 3, 4. 


And again at the end, taking advantage of a loosely-worded 
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go in the National Society's last letter to the Committee of 
Council, torn from its context, the fallacy is thus reproduced in 


a postscript :— 


“ There is some danger of this paragraph being misunderstood. From 
the terms in which it is expressed, it might be inferred that Church 
schools which rejected the management clauses would, for the time to 
come, be excluded from ‘all share of the Parliamentary grant for edu- 
cation.’ This would not be the case. The Parliamentary grant is 
now applied, not only to the building of schools, but also to their main- 
tenance; and, as has been already remarked, ‘the rejection of the 
clauses entails the loss, not of a grant towards the support of the school, 
but merely of a grant towards its erection.’ Consequently, any Church 
school, if reported by the inspector to be efficiently conducted, will be 
admissible to the benefits of the Minutes of 1846, notwithstanding that 
ils trust-deeds may not have been constituted ‘on the model prescribed by 
their lordships.’ 

‘“‘It is of great importance that there should exist no misconception 
with respect to the exact nature and extent of the loss incurred by a 
school, the promoters of which decline to accept a management clause. 
It cannot, therefore, be too often repeated, that the recent controversy 
had reference solely to a building grant, and did not in the slightest 


degree affect the claim of a school to a share of the Parliamentary grant 


towards its maintenance, when built.” —The Privy Council and the Na- 


tional Society, pp. 57, 58. 


The uninitiated are led to suppose that there is here an enor- a: 


mous misrepresentation, and that in reality all Church schools 
get their share of the annual grant, with the exception of those 
whose founders are slightly mulcted of the amount of the buildin 

grant, for their obstinacy in refusing to accept the National So- 
ciety's terms of union, when forwarded to them from the Council 
Office. But how in reality stands the case? The reason why 
founders of Church schools object to the management clauses is 


surely not, that they are afraid of the words on the parchment of | 


their deeds. What they are afraid of, are the Government 
inspectors, with their machinery of inspection provided in the 
minutes of August and December, 1846, with their examination 
books and their rewards to masters and pupil-teachers,—the intro- 
duction into their schools of the bureaucracy of the Council Office, 
the spirit of which was exhibited with more ostentation than 
discretion by one of the inspectors, who, calling before him the 
pupil-teachers in a parochial girls’ school, proceeded thus to 
charge them: ‘ Now, girls, remember, that from this day for- 
ward you are Government officers!” It is the fear of this alien 
element intruding itself into the parochial school, and destroying 
its character, that causes founders of Church schools, who know 
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what they are about, to decline the management clauses, which 


- would bring them into perpetual bondage to the Committee of 
Council. Is it likely, then, that those who do so would after- 
wards apply to the Committee of Council for an annual grant, 
and thereby subject themselves to the operation of the very sys- 
- tem which to eschew they deprived themselves of the benefit of 


the building grant? The very supposition is an absurdity. Whe- 


ther the Lord President counted upon the credulity of Parlia- 


ment, or whether, himself ignorant on the subject, he relied on 
the accuracy of Mr. Hamilton’s representation, we cannot pre- 
tend to say. Certain it is, that when his lordship was brought to 


_ book by Lord Stanley, the fallacy exploded in the hands of the 
- noble marquis, and his lordship had to make the somewhat lame 


confession, that, upon “‘ searching the records,” he found there was 
no case of an application for an annual grant from parties who 
had refused the building grant. 

After this practical confutation, we may safely leave Mr. 


- Hamilton alone in his ingenuity. Though the number of falla- 
cious pleas and assertions which we noted in turning over the 


few pages of his pamphlet is “legion,” we do not think it worth 
our own or our readers’ while to devote to them more of our 
attention, considering that there are other and weightier matters 
still behind, which claim our notice—to wit, Mr. Fox’s Educa- 
tion Bill, and Mr. Kay’s volumes. 

The simultaneous appearance of these two documents in the 
education case-——the one in the House of Commons, the other in 
the warehouse of Messrs. Longman—seems to justify the surmise 
that there is some sort of connexion between them; a surmise 
which an investigation of their contents goes far to confirm. If 
Mr. Fox wished for a witness to testify ea alleged experience 
to the excellency of his education scheme, he could not have put 
a better witness into the box than Mr. Kay; and, if Mr. Kay 
wished for a legislator to embody his theories in a bill, he could 
not have found a framer of enactments more to his mind than 
Mr. Fox. There is a coincidence between the “facts” of Mr. 
Kay’s volumes and the “ projects” of Mr. Fox’s bill, which few 
will believe to be undesigned. 

That Mr. Kay’s volumes are written with consummate ability, it 
is needless to observe. It is not for the first time that he appears 
before the world as the literary advocate of the principles which 
his brother reduced to practice at the Council Office ; and his 
Worst enemies will not deny him the praise, such as it is, that he 
makes up in cleverness what he lacks in principle. The present 
work, though evidently written for the sole purpose of recom- 
mending the foreign secular education theory to the English 
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mind, takes professedly a much wider range, embracing in its 
scope the whole social condition of the lower orders in foreign 
countries. To follow Mr. Kay into the details of this portion of 
his work would encroach too largely upon our space, and lead us 
too far away from our immediate subject. We shall content our- 
selves with giving, in his own words, the upshot of the ‘ observa- 
tions” which he made in the course of his travels. It 1s this,— 


“That the moral, intellectual, and social condition of the peasants 
and operatives of those parts of Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
France, where the poor have been educated, where the land has been 
released from the feudal laws, and where the peasants have been 
enabled to acquire, is very much higher, happier, and more satisfactory 
than that of the peasants and operatives of England; and that, while 
these latter are struggling in the deepest ignorance, pauperism, and 
moral degradation, the former are steadily and progressively attaining a 
condition, both socially and politically considered, of a higher, happier, 
and more hopeful character.”—The Social Condition and Education of 
the People in England and Europe, §c., vol. i. p. 7. 


This Mr. Kay “does not hesitate to affirm,” in spite of the 
evidence which recent events have furnished of the deep demora- 
lization, of the turbulence, of the licentiousness, and the savage 
barbarism of the lower orders on the continent—in spite of the 
fact, that the very countries which Mr. Kay instances (with the 
exception of Ilolland) exhibit a condition in which political and 
social restoration appears to be all but hopeless. But Mr. Kay 
had a proposition to demonstrate, which is, that the state educa- 
tion of the continent produces the most desirable effeets, while 
the parochial education of England stands condemned by its fruits. 
Ile was not, therefore, in a condition to take notice of such trifling 
symptoms of the condition of the continental populations as the 
revolutions of 1848, and the bayoneted peace of 1849. His 
business was—and_ right well has he performed his task—to look 
at the bright side of every thing abroad, and at the dark side here; 
to take up the recollection of some favoured rural district abroad, 
and to generalize his passing observations upon it—made in the 
light and gladsome mood in which bachelors, and especially tra- 
velling bachelors, are went to perform the pleasurable practice of 
locomotioninto a general picture of the state of the country ; 
and on the other hand, on his return, to seck out, during a No- 
vember fog, and in a fit of November spleen, the darkest and most 
unpromising corners of the land, and, grouping together in one 
shocking ensemble all the wretchedness, the squalor, and immo- 
rality he could discover, to generalize that picture too, as a picture 
of the condition of the lower classes in this country. It is by this 
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double process of positive and negative embellishment that Mr. 
Kay has succeeded in making out the striking contrast which his 
volumes present, between the condition of the people, moral, social, 
and intellectual, in Papal and infidel France and Germany, and 
in Protestant, religious Mngland. So striking is that contrast, and 
so skilful are the pictures, that, but for the startling proofs of the 
real character of the lower orders on the continent, which recent 
events have furnished, we should have had little hope of persuading 
any one, or even of retaining our own conviction, that the lower 
classes abroad are not half as good, nor the lower classes in our 
own land half as bad, as they are both painted by Mr. Kay. 
With regard to the former, we hold ourselves absolved from 
the necessity of making out a case against them; they have af- 
forded sufficient opportunity of “knowing them by their fruits” 
to all who are not blinded by the most inveterate prejudice and the 
most unreasoning political partisanship. With regard to the 
latter, we have no wish whatever, as our readers will readily be- 
lieve, to extenuate the grievous state of neglect in which, in too 
many instances, the poorer classes are left to pine ; still less, to 
advocate the abandonment of their children to all the wretchedness 
and ignorance which they inherit from their parents. After 
making large deductions for the overdrawn pictures of vice and 
destitution which are to be found, not only in the volumes of Mr. 
Kay, but too often also in the reports of philanthropic societies, 
and in the communications of newspaper ‘‘commissioners,” we are 
free to admit that there is a great deficiency of education in many 
parts of the country; but, so far from drawing from this fact the 
inference which Mr. Kay draws—that they are to be subjected to 
the process suggested by the educational theory of the Committee 
of Council,—on the contrary, we conelude that the State has 
grossly neglected its duty by not availing itself long ago of the 
eminent services of that greatest of all educational machineries that 
any country under the sun ever possessed, the [’stablished Church of 
this country, and by sacrificing to the pettyand rancorous jealousies 
of the sectarians the sound religious and intellectual training of 
the great mass of the population. We agree with him, that. the 
children of our poor are left untaught and untended, abandoned to 
erimes and brutalizing influences to an extent which is perfectly 
disgraceful to a Christian country; and further, we agree with him 
that sectarianism is at the bottom of the mischief: the point on 
Which we differ is this, that he reckons the Church among the 
sects, and fancies that a ereedless State authority can do the work 
Which belongs to the Church alone, and which the Church alone 
can perform in a satisfactory manner, in a manner conducive at 
once to individual happiness and to the national welfare. We 
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have the more reason to complain of the unfairness of Mr. Kay's 
conclusions, as he is far from ignorant of the zeal and efficiency of 
the clergy in promoting the education of the poor. We gladly 
transcribe, in justice both to himself and to those to whose labours 
he bears witness, the following testimony from Mr. Kay’s own 


pen:— 


The present system is bearing very unfairly, and very oppressively, 
upon many conscientious and benevolent clergymen in the remote and 


rural districts. 
“The nation is entirely ignorant of the almost marvellous efforts 


which some of the clergy are making in the remote rural districts, to 
provide schools for the poor. 

‘Many poor clergymen, with not 1502. of annual income, are out of 
that small stipend supporting their schools and teachers themselves, 
wholly unaided either by the public or by their neighbours. How they 
can do it, God only knows; but that many of them, in all parts of the 
country, do effect this prodigy of self-denial, all the inspectors unani- 
mously attest. ‘These good men receive and expect no public praise as 
their reward. They are labouring, unheard of and unknown by their 
fellows, and are looking for their reward to heaven alone. 

“ But what a disgrace it is to us, as a nation, to impose such a burden 
upon any of our clergy! What a shame it is, that the small stipend of 
a religious and benevolent man should be made still smaller, by forcing 
him to pay what ought to be borne by the nation at large! And what 
a precarious means of support for these schools! Itis not reasonable to 
expect, that each succeeding incumbent can or will be equally self- 
denying; and, when one fails to give the accustomed support, such a 
school must necessarily be closed.”—The Social Condition and “Educa- 
tion of the People, vol. ii, pp. 475, 476. 


Yet, notwithstanding the practical knowledge which he evi- 
dently has of the anxiety of the clergy and of their praiseworthy 
exertions for the education of the people, Mr. Kay ecases not to 
reproach them as the great impediments to the extension of edu- 
eation, At one time he represents them as ignorant and ineapa- 
ble of superintending a school advantageously, from a want of the 
science of pedagogy,” —at another time as peevish and tyrannical, 
likely to treat the schoolmaster with harshness and caprice, so as 
to require the protection of a State department of education with 
its staff of inspectors,—at another time unreasonably and cause- 
lessly jealous of State interference. The aximus with which they 
are, as a body, regarded by Mr. Kay, shows itself at every turn ; 
he makes no seruple to lay the whole difficulty at their door, and 
to threaten them with the consequenees :— 


‘*T cannot imagine any thing more injurious to the clergy, more hostile 
to the influence they ought to possess over the people ; I cannot imagine 
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any thing more certain to separate the people from them, than that it 
should te fancied for one moment, that they oppose Government inter- 
ference (after sufficient guarantees have been offered them that it is not 
intended to take the direction and surveillance of the moral and religious 
education of the people out of their hands), merely from a vain desire 
to manage and direct the education of the people themselves, especially 
after they have given such proofs of their utter inability to raise a tithe 
of the funds necessary for such a purpose. They are doubtless the fit 
and proper guardians of the religion and the morality of the country, 
and they are only performing their high duty, when they oppose any 
measure which may seem likely to undermine the religious and moral 
influence they ought to have ; but let them be most careful they do not 
demand more; Jet them take care that they do not reject the assistance 
of Government, after having shown the country that they cannot raise 
one paltry half-million for the primary education of a nation of 
16,000,000 souls. Far from thwarting Government, it behoves them, 
if they can discern the signs of the times, to be the first to demand the 
co-operation of the State, and to confess their inability to carry on the 
education of the people without it, instead of appearing for one moment 
satisfied with, and still less venturing for one instant to vaunt, the 
miserably small progress that education has yet made.”—The Social 
Condition and Education of the People, vol, ii. p. 512. 


Again, he says :— 


‘As long as the State and the religious ministers exhibit so much 
distrust the one of the other, nothing can be done; but that day will 
be advanced, when, after the turmoil of a fierce political strife, the peo- 
ple will create an educational system for themselves, and will reject the 
interference of the clergy altogether, having learned to associate their 
names with the idea of an unwillingness to advance their improvement ; 
and the consequence will be, that an educational system will be esta- 
blished void of all religion, thoroughly atheistical and revolutionary in 
its tendency, and which will completely overthrow all that influence, 
which it is most important, for the best interests of the people, that the 
clergy should have on the education of the nation."—7he Social Con- 
dition and Education of the People, vol. ii. pp. 535, 536. 


Such are the threats held up before the eyes of the clergy by 
Mr. Kay, who, we may be sure—good excellent man !—has not the 
least intention by his book to help to create the impression that 
the clergy are the great stumbling-blocks in the way of a more 
extensive system of popular education, and whose reverence for 
religious truth is thus forcibly attested by himself :— 


‘What are we doing? Behold us, in 1850, with one of the most 
pauperised, demoralised, and worst educated people in Europe; with 
the greatest accumulated masses in the world; with one of the most 
rapidly increasing populations in the world; behold us, in 1850, deve- 
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loping our productive powers, giving the most tremendous stimulus to 
our manufactures and our population—resolved to turn the North into 
one vast city—to collect there the labourers of the world, and to leave 
them without a religion! Not only are we fearfully careless of the best 
interest of our brethren, not only are we acting, as if we were ourselves 
convineed that our religion was a lie; but we are blind to the absolute 
necessities of the commonwealth. The very heathens would have 
laughed our policy to scorn, They all saw, that even if there were 
no God, it was necessary to invent one for the peace of mankind; they 
bound their people by religious formulas, wanting although these were 
of all true vitality; whilst we, in an age of the world when the intelli- 
cence of the multitude is advancing with giant strides, stand still, 
saying to one another, it is impossible to do any thing with our neigh- 
bours, for this party differs from one religious dogma we have started, 
and that party differs from another: each thus assuming for himself that 
perfection and that infallibility, which he scorns his neighbour for pre- 
tending to; whilst, alas! all are too ready to omit the inculcation of the 
weightier matters of the law—judgment, and justice, and merey.”— The 
Social Condition and Education of the People, vol. ii. pp. 507, 508. 


Our readers will not fail to perceive that Mr. Kay is by no 
means insensible to the value of religious education. Quite the 
contrary. Ile wants religion in the school. But, unfortunately, 
none of the existing religions will do. The sects, of course, will 
not put up with the religion of the Church from which they have 
separated ; and the Chureh herself has an old-fashioned attach- 
ment to “the faith once delivered to the Saints,” and will not part 
with her dogmas.” What, then, is to be done, in such a 
dilemma? Obviously, to do as the heathen did, to ‘ invent” a 
religion; that ‘general religion” of which Kneller Hall is to be 
the nursery, and the Lord President the Arch-Priest ; unless, 
indeed, we might manage to make Popery the religion of our 
people,—a eourse for which Mr. Kay seems mightily inclined :— 


‘The very genius of the Protestant religion requires, more than any 
other ever did, that its members should be educated, in order that they 
should be influenced by it. The different religions of the old world and 
the Roman Catholic religion have retained their hold upon the mind of 
the multitude by striking and affecting ceremonies, and by means of the 
senses have established their empire over the spirit of mankind. But 
Protestantism has thrown aside almost all, and many forms of Protes- 
tantism have thrown aside al] the ceremonies, which so strongly affected 
the mind of the unthinking people, and which so powerfully contributed, 
and in many countries at the present day still so very powerfully con- 
tribute, to excite a reverential and religious feeling among the ignorant ; 
and we boast, that ours is not a religion merely of the feelings, but pecu- 
liarly one of the understanding. But do not Protestants perceive, that 
in order that an intellectual religion should affect the people, it is abso- 
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‘” lutely necessary, that their intellects should be fitted for the exercise, 
wt _ or that the religion will lose its hold upon them and be entirely neglected? 
a ~ What has contributed to the spread of many of the lowest kinds of dis- 
ae sent in this country? Simply because they have appealed to the feel- 
ves __ ings of the people. And so it will be, as long as we offer an intellectual 
lute and spiritual religion to a people incapable of reflection or of thought, 
ree and who cannot take any pleasure in a service, which to them appears 
wae ~ cold, meaningless, and formal. In this way does the English Church 
hey contribute to the increase of the Ranters, the Mormonites, and all the 
poy wild and visionary enthusiasts, who have so great a holdupon the minds 
li- of the people in North Wales and in our manufacturing and mining dis- 
till, tricts, aud who know right well, that a religion which appeals to the 
gh- feelings and passions is the only one which can have any influence over 
ted, an ignorant multitude. It is impossible for the intellectual and un- 
hat imaginative Protestantism of the English Church ever to affect the 
pen masses, until the masses are sufficiently educated to dispense with all 
the need of mental excitement, which they never will be able to do, until 
Lhe they can think. If, then, the Protestants of England are not willing to 
prepare the people for the reception of our pure and spiritual religion, 
no and as there can be no doubt that some form of religion, even although 
the erroneous, is better for mankind than the absence of all religion whatso- 
sly ever, it surely would be better for us, if we had the ceremonial religion 
vill of the Romanists, with all its faults, capable, as it would be, of affecting 
and influencing an unthinking multitude, than the spiritual religion of 
ae the Protestants, requiring an educated mind for its reception, when the 
ch- English Protestants have seemingly resolved they will not educate the 
art people. Much better to have a faith for the people, although it be 
a) erroneous, than to have no faith at all.’"—TZhe Social Condition and 
Education of the People, vol. ii. pp. 508—510, 
e 
88, Is it from such counsellors as these that our clergy are ex- 
yur pected to receive instruction touching their duties, in regard to 
aa the religious instruction of the people? One who sees in a spi- 
ritual truth, in a doctrine of the faith, nothing but a dogma which 
wy might just as well be dispensed with,—who, upon the whole, is 
ley inclined to think superstition more efficacious in making men 
ind religious than the true faith and ordinance of God,—who is willing 
fy to put up with Popery or anythingarianism rather than allow the 
ae clergy of the Established Church to teach God’s truth, in con- 
oak formity with their ordination vows ;—such an one It 18 that ven- 
pes tures to lecture the clergy on their responsibilities, and to threaten 


wey them with extermination, if they continue to obstruct “ national” 
education upon Mr. Kay’s principle, by their pertinacious adhe- 


nts renee to the faith of the Church Catholie. 

cu- With regard to the plans which Mr. Kay proposes, they are 
hat _ sufficiently extensive, as well as sufficiently un-Christian and un- 
English. 
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“Whenever we do resolve to undertake the education of the country, 
it will be necessary for Government so to increase its force of inspec- 
tors, as to obtain information of the exact condition of the means for 
education in every parish throughout the kingdom. The state of the 
different parishes should then be ranged under the following heads :— 

‘61. Parishes, which are already supplied with sufficient school-room. 

“©9, Parishes, which have some school-room, but require more, and 

are able to provide what is wanted. 

3, Parishes, which have some school-room, but require more, and 

are unable to provide what is wanted. 

“4, Parishes, which have no school-room, but which are able to 

provide sufficient. 

“©5, Parishes, which have no school-room, and are not able to pro- 

vide any. 

‘‘ Now, as I have already shown, and as the reports of the inspectors 
still more clearly show, there is no hope of any thing being done in 
very many parishes capable of great local efforts, unless Government 
requires it of them. As several of the inspectors show, over great 
tracts of country, there does not at present exist a single school. It is 
evident, therefore, that the present voluntary system cannot, with all 
our efforts, provide the country with schools, and that, if we are to 
have them, Government must interfere, and oblige each parish, as far as 
it is able, and assist it when unable, to provide itself mith sufficient school- 
room for ils population. 

‘In each parish, all tenants of houses, whose rent amounts say to at 
least 10/, per annum, might be made liable to a certain rate, to be ap- 
portioned according to the wants of the parish and the number of the 
householders who are liable to the rate. Each of these householders 
might have a vote in the election of a committee of eight or ten mem- 
bers, for the administration of the educational expenditure of the parish. 
Of this committee, the clergy and the dissenting ministers ought to be, 
as in all European countries, ex-officio members. 

‘ Before this committee, when elected, the inspector for the district 
should lay an account of the exact state of education in the parish, 
showing the quantity of school-room required for the population ; where 
the required school or schools should be situated, so as best to suit the 
convenience of the poor of the parish; and also how many houses for 
teachers should be provided. The committee might then deliberate, 
whether it would supply the wants of the parish by mixed schools for 
the different religious sects, or by separate schools for each sect, and 
Whether it would at once provide for all the schools required, or by the 
imposition of separate rates in separate years. At these deliberations 
the clergy, the dissenting ministers, and the inspectors, should be en- 
titled to assist the latter, by affording all necessary information as to 
the exact wants of the district. : 

‘Tam firmly of opinion, that were the Government to oblige each 
parish to provide itself with sufficient school-room, and to leave it to 
the option of the several parishes whether they would support separate 
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or mixed schools, that there would be little difficulty. Wherever any 
one party was decidedly too small to establish a school for itself, it 
would concur in the arrangement for a mixed school. It is when 
Government endeavours itself to decide upon it, that all parties are 
alarmed, and begin to suspect ulterior designs, and to fear the effects 
of a scheme over which they have had no control. All that Govern- 
ment should do, ts to oblige each parish, as far as it is able, to supply 
itself nith sufficient school-room, and to leave to its own decision the 
manner in which this should be done. I am confirmed in my opinion 
that mixed schools would not be objected to, if the establishing of them 
were left to the inhabitants of the different parishes, by the experience 
I have had in the north, where I have frequently found schools, ex- 
pressly intended for the Church, filled partly with the children of dis- 
senters, who did not object in the least to their children remaining, 
even during the religious lessons given in the school. But whenever a 
power from without endeavours to force mixed schools upon a locality, 
then the clergy and the dissenting ministers, and many of the parents, 
begin to be alarmed. Of course Government ought to require, when 
a school was established for two sects, and the schoolmaster was chosen 
from the most numerous sect, that the children should either attend 
the religious lessons given in the school, or should receive daily reli- 
gious instruction from one of the ministers of their own sect. 

‘In those cases where the committee could not agree to provide a 
mixed school, and where the minority was too small to support a school 
for themselves, the majority should be obliged and empowered to levy 
the rate and build the school, on condition that the minority should be 
allowed to send their children to the secular instruction, and remove 
them during the religious instruction given in the school. We should 
soon find, that the minority would not object to their children attend- 
ing the secular instruction given at the school, and receiving their 
religious instruction from their own minister. Many parishes, more- 
over, would require several schools, and in these cases the committee 
could easily arrange, if desired, that the schools should be appropriated 
to the different sects, according to their respective numbers, 

‘Where a parish was not capable of doing more than it had already 
done, or of making any but very inefficient efforts, Government ought 
to be prepared to give the necessary assistance, instead of confining its 
grants, as at present, to those parishes alone, which are able to raise a 
considerable part of the necessary funds, But in the poorest parishes, 
where several schools were required, the householders ought to be con- 
sulted, whether they wish to have separate cr mixed schools. 

‘These parish committees might be called on to meet at certain 
periods, to examine the state of the school-buildings, and to provide, 
by the levying of a small rate on the householders, for all the repairs 
required for all the schools and schoolmasters’ houses in the parish ; 
and when the population was increased so much, as to require another 
school, for the building of another school in the parish. The inspectors 
of the district would inform them of the exact wants of the parish. 
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It would be also nise to give these parish commillees the power of re- 
quiring the attendance of all the children at school between certain ages, 
and of enforcing that attendance, whenever they saw fit to do so, 

“In many districts, the parochial authorities would not object to 
put this regulation into force, while Government will be wholly unable 
for some time to enforce a general regulation of this kind. The people 
would not object to it, if it issued from themselves, although they 
would call it unwarrantable interference on the part of Government, 
And although, doubtless, very many districts would not consent to 
enforce such a regulation for some years to come, yet it would be a 
great gain to the country, if the inspectors could induce any of the 
towns or parishes to make such a regulation.”—The Social Condition 


and Education of the People, vol. ii. pp. 515—519. 


For the purpose of carrying out this extensive scheme, Mr, 
Kay proposes the establishment of a number of normal schools— 
he estimates it at forty-one for England and Wales—in which 
proper masters should be trained, and placed under the power 
and patronage of the Government :— 


‘In the case of all schools at present established, directed by trus- 
tees, school societies, religious congregations, or private individuals, I 
would, of course, leave the selection of the teachers in the hands of the 
persons in whom it is now vested, reserving for Government, however, 
the right of examining by means of its inspectors the persons chosen, 
and the power of annulling the election, if the candidate was found upon 
examination to be unfitted for the exercise of his important duties. In 
the case of schools erected by the parochial authorities, the teachers 
should be always chosen, if the school was intended for only one sect, 
from that sect, by its school committee, and if for several sects, by the 
minister and members of the school committee, who belonged to the 
most numerous sect in the parish, subject, however, in every case to 
the approval of Government. When we have a sufficient number of 
normal colleges, of course no person should be permitted to be a candi- 
date for the situation of teacher, but one, who had been educated in 
such a college, and who had obtained a certificate from its director and 
professors of high moral character, and of satisfactory intellectual 
attainments, 

‘It is very important that Government should have the right of ex- 
amining every candidate for the situation of a schoolmaster, and the 
power of rejecting him, if found upon examination unworthy of the 
situation.""—T'he Social Condition and Education of the People, vol. ii. 
pp. 520, 521. 


And further still :— 


‘* The reports of the inspectors prove only too plainly, that the coun- 
try can have no security against the negligence or ignorance of local 
authorities, until Government has the surveillance—I do not say the 
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direction, but the mere surveillance—of all the primary schools in the 
country, and a veto on the appointment and dismissal of all the teachers 
in the country, It is what all foreign countries, where education has 
made any progress, have granted their government, and it is what our 
Government must have sooner or later."— Zhe Social Condition and 


Education of the People, vol, ti, p. 524. 


Since Mr. Kay appeals so confidently to the example of foreign 
countries, in which those teachers are under the immediate control 
of the civil government, he will not, we feel sure, consider it un- 
fair that we should insert, as a set-off to his recommendation, a 
charge delivered recently to a body of schoolmasters at Heidelberg 
by the town magistrate, which will go further than any thing we 
could say, to illustrate the practical meaning of Mr. Kay’s theory. 


“] address myself to you, the professional teachers of schools. 
I must tell you that you have thoroughly agitated the country, and 
left nothing undone that could undermine the ground on which we 
stand. In this task you have spared neither zeal nor labour, The 
fruits of your exertions are visible to all. ‘The generation you have 
trained is completely ruined; that which you are training is without 
hope or trust, and almost incurably corrupted, It has lost all feeling 
of right, of aversion to what is wrong, all respect for authority, all idea 
of Divine and human ordinances, all attachment to the Church and 
creed of their forefathers ; and there is no prospect of its condition 
becoming better. This is for the most part your work, because you 
have made your schools the centres of sedition; because, instead of 
training the scholars intrusted to you to be good citizens and Christians, 
you have made of them revolutionary, discontented, and wretched men, 
fallen away from Gop and His ordinances. And yet the rising gene- 
ration is still intrusted to you! If you have remaining in you one 
spark of Christian feeling, you cannot surely ruin these children also by 
training them to rebellion, seeing that your activity in the past has only 
brought our poor native land and the people to the verge of destruction. 
If this lust of sedition again seizes you, then I beg you will remember 
the oath you have to-day taken, and the Gop to whom you have raised 
your hands with the promise to live as true and faithful subjects of your 
Sovereign.” 


Our readers are now in possession of the principle upon which 
the bill introduced into the House of Commons by the guondam 
Socinian preacher, Mr. William Johnson Fox, is founded. The 
ae is not new, it was broached seven years ago by Lord 

ohn Russell in the resolutions which he attempted to engraft 
upon Sir James Graham’s Factory Education Bill’; and it is not 
surprising, therefore, that a measure founded upon it should have 
met with so hearty a welcome at his lordship’s hands. We confess 


1 See English Review, vol. xi. pp. 116, 117. 
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that we share in some degree the satisfaction expressed by the 
noble Premier. It saves a world of argument to have the cloven 
foot displayed at once. The scheme of Mr. Fox is briefly this. 
Inspectors appointed by the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education are to overrun the country, and (Clause II.) to make 
full and detailed reports to the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education, of the state of secular education in each parish of their 
respective districts, and of the “9 of the existing provisions 
of each parish to afford secular education for the wants of the 
entire population thereof ; in which reports ‘“‘ regard shall be had 
to the effect of any exclusion from instruction, whether arising from 
the expense of schooling, from peculiar or special religious teaching 
adopted in any school, or from any other cause whatsoever.” The 
course of proceeding to be adopted in the.event of the education 
being found inadequate ex gr. from the exclusion of a few dissenting 
children from a Church school, is thus stated in Clause IIT. 


“ That whenever it shall appear from any such report of the inspectors 
of schools that the existing provisions for education in any parish are 
insufficient for the wants of the entire population of such parish, the 
Committee of Privy Council for Education shall, by a letter signed by 
their secretary, addressed and sent to the overseers of such parish, 
direct the overseers to summon a meeting of the inhabitants, within a 
time to be named in such letter, who shall elect not less than [ five] 
nor more than [ fifteen] of the inhabitants of such parish to form the 
educational committee for such parish ; and thereupon the election of 
such educational committee, and the names of the members thereof, 
shall be forthwith certified to the Committee of Council on Education 
by the said overseers ; and such educational committee shall remain in 
office for éwelve calendar months from the day of election; and fifteen 
days at least before the expiration of such twelve calendar months the 
said overseers shall summon a meeting of the inhabitants, who shall 
elect a like educational committee for the year then next succeeding the 
expiration of the said twelve calendar months, and so on from time to 
time for every succeeding year ; and after every such election the said 
overseers shall forthwith certify the names of the members of the 


educational committee so elected to the Committee of Council on 
Education.” 


Clause IV. provides— 


“That the first elected educational committee of any parish shall 
forthwith propose a plan to supply the deficiency of the existing pro- 
visions for secular education in such parish, for the approval of the 
and on being approved by the said 
1 be carried into execution by the 
appoint 
with such reasonable com- 


Committee of Council on Education, 
Committee of Council the same shal 


educational committee ; and such educational committee shall 
a clerk, secretary, treasurer, or other officer, 
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“> pensation as they may think fit, to assist in executing the plan so 
> approved as aforesaid.” 


The nature of the instruction to be afforded in such schools 
may be further collected from the provisions of Clause V, 


‘That in every parish where such deficiency as aforesaid shall be re- 


| ported, one or more free school or schools shall be established under the 


provisions of this act, which shall be under the management of the 
educational committee of such parish, who shall appoint the school- 
master and mistress; and in all schools established under this act 


© (except the infant, evening, adult, and other schools hereinafter men- 


tioned), provision shall be made for affording gratuitously sufficient 
instruction which shall be secular only, to all the children of each parish 


between the ages of seven and thirteen years; and every schoolmaster 


and mistress shall be allowed a net yearly salary of not less than one 
hundred pounds for every fifty pupils who shall attend the free school 


~ of such master or mistress for one year: provided always, that the same 
~~ course of secular education shall be afforded to all the pupils attending 


any such free school as aforesaid ; and all such pupils shall be free from 
all charges and payments whatever: provided also, that the master and 


| mistress of every free school shall allow to each pupil sufficient time 
for receiving religious instruction, under the direction of the parents of 


such pupils : provided also, that each pupil of any free school, on com- 
pleting his education, shall, upon receiving from the master or mistress 
of such school a certificate of approval, be entitled to books of the value 
of fifty shillings, to be selected by the said master or mistress, and one 
of such books shall be a copy of the Holy Scriptures; and such certi- 
ficate of approval shall relate to and certify approval of the continuous 
and regular attendance of such pupil at school, as well as his acquire- 
ments and good conduct.” 


The expenses of the school are to be defrayed by means of a 
school rate; and in the event of any locality not proceeding to 


execute the orders of the Committee of Council, it is provided, in 
Clause XIII, 


“That in case no educational committee as aforesaid shall be 
elected in any parish, in pursuance of the direction of the said Com- 
mittee of Council, or if no such plan as aforesaid shall be proposed by 
such Educational Committee, or, being proposed, shall not obtain the 
sanction and approval of the said Committee of Council, it shall be 
lawful for the said Committee of Council to undertake to supply the 
deficiency of provision for secular education by the establishment of 
a free school or schools under this act, and to exercise the powers 
hereby given to the Educational Committee of such parishes.” 


Comment upon such an enactment as this is wholly unnecessary. 
It is a measure of a directly revolutionary character, which, if 
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carried into effect, could not fail to subvert every institution iy 
the country. There is, of course, no fear whatever of its bei 
carried; Mr. Fox himself has no hope, Lord John Russell no 
idea, of its becoming law. It is introduced, significantly, in ter. 
rorem, with a view to coerce the clergy into co-operation with 
the Committee of Council, upon the principle expounded by Mr, 
Hamilton, who, in strange inconsistency with his assertion, that 
the Committee of Council desire nothing more than to give effici. 
ency to the system of the Church, thus discloses the real object 
which the Committee of Council are driving at :— 


‘Tt is quite certain that the Church is incompetent to sustain, much 
less to extend, her present educational system without the assistance of 
the State. It is just as certain that the State would be unable to cary 
out the scheme embodied in the Minutes of 1846, without the co-opera. 
tion of the Church, Their joint action, as regards Church schools, is 
essential to success. But, to derive from this educational alliance all 
the benefits which it is capable of yielding, two conditions are indis 
pensable: that the State refrain from all interference with the religious 
teaching of the Church; and that the Church throw open her schools, 
with the fullest recognition of the rights of conscience, to the children 
of Nonconformists, The State has fulfilled the first of these conditions 
—it remains for the Church to fulfil the second. By so doing, she 
would give up, or compromise, none of her distinctive doctrines. She 
would only be exercising that forbearance towards the religious scruples 
of those without her pale, which sound policy recommends and which 
Christian charity enjoins. She would only be carrying into effect a 
principle, which she has herself already recognized, which other religious 
communions have adopted, and which the Legislature has formally 
sanctioned. She would thus be enabled, without the smallest sacrifice 
of her own tenets, to remove one of the chief obstacles to the general 
education of the people.”—The Privy Council and the National Society, 
pp. 58, 54. 


Whether the Church is prepared to make the sacrifice of principle 
here recommended, may a be doubted. At present there is 
no appearance of it. Mr. Hamilton may try to wheedle her ; the 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord John Russell may frown and 
scold; and Mr. Fox may try to overawe the Church with his 
Socinian Bill. None of these things will move the Clergy and 
the sound portion of the laity of the Church. They will bide 
their time ; they will continue to remonstrate ; they will carry 
their grievance to Parliament ; and they will not rest until the 
Legislature shall have dealt out to them at least even-handed 
justice. That justice cannot be withheld much longer ; the days 
of the Committee of Council, or, at all events, the days of its 
exorbitant and irresponsible power, are numbered. The struggle 
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is drawing to a close, and the Church has the victory all but 
within her grasp. The rising generation will, in the blessings of 
a sound religious education, reap the fruit of stedfast adherence 
on the part of the Church to principles which the change of times 
and the fickleness of men cannot affect. And when England 
shall, through the influence of a faithful and laborious Clergy, be 
once more blessed with a religious population, it will be recorded 
by some future historian for the admiration of posterity, that 
there was once a Minister of the British Crown who suffered the 
prejudices and the necessities of party to prevail so far over every 
better principle of action and every rule of wisdom, as to place 
himself in an attitude of hostility against the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, and to hail with malicious pleasure the abortive 
Education Bill of Mr. William Johnson Fox. 
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Arr. II].—The History of England during the Thirty Years’ 
Peace, 1816—1846. By Harnirt Martineau. London; 
Charles Knight, 90, Fleet Street. 1849. 


A Frew years ago, when the mania for universal suffrage had 
arisen to a great height, we remember that a gentleman, at a 
conservative dinner, said, “that, for his part, all he wanted was 
universal suffrage to give England a more conservative parliament 
than ever.” His hearers seemed astonished ; but he repeated the 
sentiment, and, looking round to a large gallery filled with ladies, 
he explained himself by saying, “ that, as all women were con- 
servative, if every woman had a vote, he should have one-half of 
the human race with him, and at least a tolerable proportion of 
the other.” Now, if this assertion were true, we are sorry to find 
at least one exception to the rule in an eminent writer of our own 
time. Women are generally opposed to theory and rash specula- 
tion on political subjects, but Miss Martineau is an exception to 
the rule ; her book is a valuable addition to our modern informa- 
tion, and it is well put together, but the moral is bad ; her great 
object is to inculeate what she calls progress, and what we call 
democratic principles. This she does sometimes temperately 
enough, but in the flippant style usual in her elass of political 
economists, and with the self-satisfied assumption of her own 
superior knowledge, so that we sometimes feel inclined to exclaim 
with the patriarch of old, ‘ Doubtless ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you.” As the thirty years which elapsed 
from the battle of Waterloo to 1846 are to us the most important 
period of history, the book will probably be widely circulated ; our 
object therefore is, if possible, to counteract the moral tendency 
of the work, and to show that, with considerable semblance of 
reason, there is abundant room for detecting fallacies. Miss 
Martineau, like the rest of her school of popular writers, is one 
who deals in words rather than ideas—‘ Reform,” “ social pro- 
gress,” ‘rotten boroughs,” ‘ noble character of the eople,” 
** great measures,” ‘* patriotic ministers,” ‘ liberal and enlightened 
statesmen,”—these and several other such terms are, in our view, 
the English translation of “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” 
from the French. They mean really nothing but social disorder ; 
but they catch the ear of the unwary, and lead them into serious 
practical errors. 


Let us examine the real principles of the British constitution, 
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and see what it is that the nation ought to desire. There may 
be too much liberty ; social equality is an utter impossibility ; and 
political franchises may be a curse, and not a blessing. As we are 
thus contradicting much of the spirit of the age, we must begin 
by defining our terms, which popular writers seldom do, and we 
shall here cite the highest authorities we can find. ‘ Liberty,” 
says De Lolme, “ consists in the power given by the State, that 
every man shall be able to enjoy the proceeds of his own industry, 
while, at the same time, he is taught to respect the proceeds of 
the industry of others.” The latter part of this definition is some- 
times overlooked. 

In speaking of the different kinds of government, Aristotle ' 
says, ‘‘ The object of a monarchy is security ; the object of an 
oligarchy is wealth ; and the object of a democracy is liberty.” 
Now the constitution of England was evidently intended to com- 
bine the three advantages, as the three elements are combined in 
her government. Modern politicians, however, endeavour to 
throw all the weight into the democratic scale ; and by this means, 
in the endeavour to increase liberty, which was fully enjoyed 
before, they diminish the elements which provide for the security 
and prosperity of the nation. 

Before Reform the three elements existed in the English govern- 
ment; the House of Commons, having the control of the supplies, 
was the most powerful of the three estates, or rather it was a 
combination of all three. The king’s ministers sat, as a matter 
of course, for the government boroughs ; or, if they could obtain 
more popular seats, the subordinates filled them up, and thus the 
Crown was represented in the Commons. The nobility also had 
a certain number of nomination seats, and thus the Lower House 
became the arena’ on which the three powers tried their strength. 
The king has not for a long time exercised his right of veto; and 
under the old system this was fair, because he had at first nomi- 
nated his advisers, and, if they were not able to command a 
majority, it became his duty to try a more popular administration. 
His real power consisted in the fact, that he had the deliberate 
power of choice of measures, and then asking the nation to sup- 
port them, first by appointing his ministry, and, secondly, by a 
dissolution of parliament. This power William the Fourth ceded 
to his subjects. The Reform Bill became an act for perpetuating 
a Whig ministry in England ; and, as in former reigns Whigs in 
office became Tories, so now, when in office, Tories are obliged to 


' Rhet. 1. 8. 

? Our readers will be surprised to learn that this idea is taken from one of the 
early numbers of the “ Edinburgh Review,” by the late Lord Jeffrey, where the 
old constitution is admirably explained and defended ; but Radicals of the early 
part of the century might well pass for Tories at present, 
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turn Whigs. The reason is plain, the | 
1e people ; the cabinet 


minister to the king, and not the king to the 
no longer govern by desire of the Crown, subject to the control of 
popular opinion ; but they are the creatures of popular opinion as 
represented in the House of Commons, and uncontrolled by the 
regal power. Instead, therefore, of an hereditary and constitutional 
monarch, we have an elective prime minister, and just in pro- 
portion to the destruction of the monarchical element the security 
of the constitution is lost. This, we can show, has been done in 
two ways. First as to property—Land is the most valuable pro- 
perty in England, because it produces food, and is least liable to 
waste, It binds the rich and the poor together in the relation of 
force and client more firmly than any other species of property. 

he manufacturer dismisses his operatives at a week’s notice ; 
fall in the market obliges him to do so, clothes being not so neces- 
sary as food: when the nation is poor, less goods are consumed. 
But as there is but one harvest in the year, and food cannot be 
dispensed with, the tenant must hold by the year, and his produce 
must find a sale. His labour is, therefore, the most important 
to the State, and his interests are most closely identified with his 
master. The proprietor of land has an influence, a respectability, 
a power of improvement and usefulness which no other owner of 

roperty can claim; the great object, therefore, of the industrious 
is to invest their proceeds in land,— 


** Kst aliquid quocunque loco, quocunque recessu, 
Unius sese dominum fecisse lacerte.” 


Now it happened in the year 1838, at a public dinner at Man- 
chester, that certain democratic capitalists chose to express a 
wish that the landlords of England should divide their property 
with them. These landlords had agreed before to pay eight 
hundred millions to carry on the wars, which secured to England 
the et trade of the world, and introduced a new aristocracy 
of wealth. To enable the land to meet its engagements, protec- 
tion had been established, and the manufacturers thought that, b 
laying this aside, and having food untaxed, they could diminis 
— and increase their own production. Hence the ery for free 
trade, and the origin of the Anti-Corn-Law League. We are not 
here arguing on principles of political eeonomy—we are merely 
stating a fact. Landlords had possession of certain emoluments 
by certain laws, and the League wished to take possession of them. 
The principle was modified communism ; you have property, we 
have numbers, therefore you must divide. Now how was this 
transfer effected? By the power of the democracy. Large sums 
(we believe about a million) were subscribed; tons’ weights of 
tracts were circulated; the farmers were told that the proposed 
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: : changes could not affect them, as it was aa a question of rent, 
* and could only damage their landlords. Ne 


w freeholds were 
created in equally balanced counties, which a Radical might obtain 
for about 19/7. (This scheme Miss Martineau praises, while she 
finds fault with the Chandos clause for giving weight to the land- 


q lords.) The effect has been that the demccratic party have 


carried their point, and transferred a large portion of the pro- 


: ' perty of their neighbours to themselves; at least, they thought 


they had done so, though they may be mistaken. In our opinion 


: they will find it a mistake. God’s rule of the world is to encou- 


rage every man to improve his own position, but it is also his 


~ rule to make men dependent on each other; when, therefore, a 


class of men agree to raise themselves by pulling down a neighbour, 


7 they often find that their own downfal is involved in the injury 


which they intended for others. If the agricultural interest can- 


- not afford to buy, the manufacturing interest may not be able 


to sell. All property is, of course, liable to fluctuation, but 
no class of men have a right to create or increase this fluctua- 
tion by legislative enactment. So also it has happened in the 
case of the clergy. Their property (called a tenth, but really 
not a twentieth) was some years ago commuted for a sum 
varying according to the average prices of corn. Now any Act of 
Parliament intended to lower these averages isso much against 
their income, and so much added to the insecurity of property 
and of national faith. This is a branch of the subject on which 
we may naturally be expected to offer something more than 
a transient allusion, affecting, as it does, most seriously the 
interests of many of our readers. The clergy have before them 
the prospect of a very large diminution in their means. They 
must look, we fear, in the course of a few years to the annihila- 
tion of one-third of their incomes. ‘The Church has been de- 
spoiled of more than 1,000,000/. per annum of her income, by the 
abolition of the Corn-Laws! So much is in the course of being 
abstracted from the means of maintaining the education of the 
poor, and of dispensing alms to the distressed and afflicted. 
Each year the incomes of the clergy will be smaller than in the 
preceding year ; and the power, consequently, of aiding in those 
charitable and religious objects which have hitherto been exten- 
sively, and in many cases almost exclusively, supported by the 
clergy, will be more and more limited. We must extract the 
following statements, which have appeared already in the public 
prints; the former of which, by Mr. Willich, will show how 
things have been, and the other how they are to be. Mr. 
Willich’s statement is this :— 
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“ To the Editor of the Evening Mail. 

“ Sir,—As your agricultural as well as clerical readers may fee 

anxious to know the result of the corn averages for the seven years to 

Christmas last, published in the ‘ London Gazette’ of this evening, viz.— 

Wheat......+++ee+ 6s. 74d. per Imperial bushel. 

4 14 ditto, 
8h ditto. 

“I beg to state for their information, that each 100/. of rent-charge 


will, for the year 1850, amount to 98/. 16s. 10d., or about one and one — 3 


third per cent. lower than last year. 

“The following statement from my Annual Tithe Commutation 
Tables will show the worth of 100/. of rent-charge for each year since 
the passing of the Tithe Commutation Act, viz. :— 

For the year 1837 £98 13 9% 
99 95 7 9 
1842 105 8 2% 
1845 103 17 11 


£1415 17 6% 
14) 
General average for 14 years....£101 2 8 

“Tam, Sir, yours obediently, Cuartes M. 

We have now to present another view of the question con- 
tained in a very sensible and useful letter from the Rev. J. F. 
Francklin, who has, most properly, brought before his clerical 
brethren the effects of recent legislation on the interests of the 
Church. We cite this letter ix eztenso, because it contains 
statements on matters of fact which are well worthy of attention, 
and because its tone is perfectly unexceptionable. 

“To the Clergy and Tithe-Owners. 

Gentlemen,—It may possibly appear somewhat presumptuous that so 
humble an individual as myself should venture to address so large and 
influential a class as those who (whether they be clergy or laymen) pos- 
sess such considerable property as the tithe-rent-charge of this kingdom 
most unquestionably represents; but I trust I shall be pardoned fot 
thus stepping forward, when it is considered that the revenues of the 
Church are now, openly and avowedly, threatened with spoliation by 
the great leader of free trade, Mr. Cobden, And, although I could 
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have much desired some other and more influential person had taken 
the matter in hand; yet, since from some cause or other which it is not 
my province to determine, all have alike at present shrunk from the 
task, I deem it a duty which I owe to all connected with ecclesiastical 
affairs, to lay before them the present and future prospects of the pro- 
perty of the tithe-owner. 

“ By a letter lately addressed by myself to Mr. Cobden, upon the sub- 
ject of the tithe-rent-charge, | elicited from that gentleman, in reply, the 
acknowledgment that the revenues of the Church will be eventually 
reduced, by the operation of free trade, to the extent of upwards of 
£30 per cent. per annum. 

“And I am consequently of opinion that, with this threatened injury 
before us, if no higher and nobler motive should influence the tithe- 
owner to aid and assist the agricultural interest, yet the principle of self- 
preservation should induce a body of men, confessedly one of the most 
powerful in the kingdom, to stand forward and uphold the rights and 
privileges of a class at once the most peaceful and simple, yet by far the 
most numerous in the British empire. 

“ Why, indeed, should the owners and tillers of the soil be unfairly bur- 
dened ?—and why should the clergy in particular be unjustly deprived 
of their revenues? Is it that they are considered ‘dumb dogs who 
cannot bark ?’ or, ‘labourers who are unworthy of their hire?’ If so, 
it is time that they be replaced by other and better men. But I deny 
the fact. 1 believe never was the Established Church so well and 
efficiently administered as at the present—never were the clergy more 
zealous and active than at this period. 

“Consequently, as we have divine authority for saying, ‘ They who 
wait at the altar shall be partakers with the altar,’ and that, ‘it is 
ordained that they who preach the gospel shall live of the gospel,’ I 
maintain that it is both unjust and inexpedient that the clergy should 
be mulcted of nearly one-third of their apportioned wages for the ques- 
tionable benefit of a class of the community who, for the most part, are 
as turbulent and disaffected to the Government of the country as the 
agricultural population are loyal and peaceable. 

‘It may be doubted by some of my brother tithe-owners whether 
such an injury as I have described will be ever really inflicted upon 
their property ; and consequently, for their information, I have sub- 
joined a table of the next seven years’ average of the tithe commutation, 
which will determine their incomes year by year, should wheat range 
no lower than 40s. per quarter, barley 21s., and oats 19s., viz. :— 


£100 in 1850... £98 16 10 


VOL, XIIIT.—NO, Xxv.— MARCH, 1850. E 
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“The slightest fall below this standard will cause a depreciation in 4 
the general averages to the amount which I have before stated, viz., to 
£30 percent, per annum. ; 

“Having called the attention of the tithe-owners to the foregoing 
fact, I will say no more at present than, should they delay too long in 
coming forward and co-operating together with the landed interest to 
redress the great and grievous wrong inflicted upon the agriculturists, 
they will incur a serious responsibility, for they may rest assured that 
the battle now to be fought is not simply (as it is pretended) for free 
trade in corn, but 


“¢ Pro aris et focis!’” 
“¢ For God, for the Queen, and the country 
* And believe me, gentlemen, with every sentiment of respect, 
“ Your very humble and faithful servant, 
“Joun Farrrax FRANCKLIN. 


“ West Newton, 26th Feb. 1850.” 


Mr. Francklin might have carried his statement further, and 
might have shown that, for several years after 1856, the incomes 
of the clergy will probably descend at the rate of two, three, and 
four per cent. annually, independently of the loss in the value 
of their glebe lands, which takes effect at once. 

We are borne out by these lamentable facts in stating that the 
Church of England has, by recent legislation, been deprived of a 
full rnp of her property. She does not lose it at once; but 
gradually, it is true; still the fact is as we have stated it. And 7 
we regret to remember that, during the debates in the House of 
Lords on the subject, the probability of such a result was urged 
distinctly and emphatically upon the representatives of the Church 
in that august assembly, as a reason why they at least should 
pause before they gave their support to a measure which threat- 
ened to impoverish their clergy. ‘That appeal, however, was made 2 
in vain. The imagined necessity of supporting the political views 
of the Government of the day, and of the leaders of influen- 
tial political parties, outweighed the claims of a clergy whose 
prospects and position were extremely imperilled; and so large 
a majority of the Episcopal bench voted for Sir Robert Peel, that 
the measure may be said to have been carried by them. The 
speeches of the Bishops of Oxford and of St. David’s will long 
be remembered ; nor can it be forgotten that the former reverend 
prelate volunteered to answer on behalf of the clergy of England, 
for their willingness to consent to any reduction in their incomes 
that might be called for under the proposed Bill. The cause of 
the Chureh in Parliament was advocated by lay peers, who urged 
on prelates of the Church the unfairness of leaving the clergy to 
suffer from the reduction in the corn averages, while they them- 
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selves were, from the nature of their property, liable to no such 
reductions. The majority of the Episcopal body may have 
acted very wisely and properly, in their own view, in voting as 
they did; but we fear that many persons have been convinced 
by this and similar instances, in which the interests of govern- 
ments and political parties have been considered in the Fixst 
place, to feel doubtful whether the Church derives great prac- 
tical benefits from the presence of its bishops in the House of 
Lords. And it can scarcely be expected that those whose in- 
comes were sacrificed, without scruple, for the purpose of re- 
taining Sir Robert Peel in power, and carrying his measures, 
should, in all cases, feel the same kind of anxiety to maintain 
the incomes of the hierarchy on their present scale, if reduction 
should hereafter be called for, as they might have felt, had the 
claims of gratitude for fidelity to the Church’s interests been su- 
eradded to those of personal respect, or of official connexion. 

he too great subserviency to the Government of the day, mani- 
fested on that and other previous occasions, more especially on 
the Maynooth Bill, will, we hope, be atoned for by greater 
fidelity hereafter. But to return to our leading subject. The 
attack on landed property was successful, because, since reform, 
the landed interest is comparatively weak. The English boroughs 
return 323 members, which is nearly half the whole House of 
658. The household interest, taking in Scotland and Ireland, 
has therefore the power of the empire in its hands. But let us 
suppose a case, If it were desirable to a certain number of capi- 
talists to carry any measure, to annihilate the House of Lords, 
to repudiate the national debt, or establish the Pope at St. Paul's, 
we doubt not means could be found under the present system to 
accomplish it. First, large sums of money must be collected, 
then the intentions of the House of Commons must be sounded ; 
perhaps from twenty to fifty members might vote in a minority 
on the first division, and the proposition be rejected with laughter. 
After a while, however, some might turn a serious attention to 
the business, and a party would be formed. As Whig and Tory 
are nearly equally balanced, the new party, like the Leaguers, 
would be respected as giving weight to one or the other; so that 
a ministry would find it necessary to flatter them in order to 
preserve its existence. When a general election comes, then the 
monied party have their real weight; there are in every town 
numbers who notoriously sell their votes; these, say 200 each, 
in 200 boroughs, would be enough to turn a scale and unseat a 
ministry ; so that there is nothing to prevent the worst portion 
of the electors being the real rulers of England. Of course this 
may seem to be an extreme case, but it is what the League have 
actually done ; they have turned a scale tin he House of Com- 
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mons by means of money and agitation, and so gained their own 
ends in an attack upon property, in opposition to the Lords, and 
without hindrance from the Crown. Mr. Cobden, like Jugurtha, 
| seemed to consider the State as set up for sale, and that contested 
; elections were his market; he brought his money and his free. 
; holders to bear upon the council of the State and public opinion, 
and he was able to carry his point. It is unreasonable to com- 
plain of purchased seats, nomination boroughs, and corrupt 
| electors, under the old system, when the most active reformers 
. carry out the same principle to a greater extent. 

There is nothing new in this connexion of democracy and in- 
security ; history teaches us that they have always gone together. 
{ The Athenians never allowed a fellow citizen to grow rich ; if he 
| were beyond his neighbours, they taxed him with an order to fit 

out “ two galleys and a tender,” or compelled him to provide the 
expense of a theatrical exhibition. The free citizen must either 
submit, or point out another citizen who was richer than himself. 
If the second denied the fact, he could be obliged to exchange 
property with the first. All this was done on democratic princi- 
ples ; here is one who has property, but the people have votes, and 
| the good of the majority is the supreme advantage. So far had 
t this system proceeded, that one of the comic poets represents a 
| citizen as telling his friend, that he was determined to eat and 
drink as fast as he could, as he never considered his property se- 

cure until he had swallowed it. 
But our opponents will reply, “‘ Democracy certainly injures the 
security of the rich, but it adds to the security of the poor—see 
what cheap bread can do.” Now this, also, we deny: the poor 
man may have no property to lose, but he has his employment; 
and, what is more valuable than either, he has his life; and the 
abrogation of the royal functions has been attended with want of 
security for life as well as for property. It is a rule of our con- 
stitution that “ the king can do no wrong :” now one meaning of 
this is, that he has a right to act on an emergency without being 
responsible afterwards. In war, for instance, the constitution 
gives the king immense powers, only limited by the necessity of 
asking supplies from the Commons. This sovereignty is intended 
for the security of all, and in less civilized times it was often 
necessary to use it, and to anticipate or repel force by force. 
There are, however, other calamities equally destructive as war. 
The loss of the potato crop in Ireland in 1846 left three or four 
millions of her Majesty's poorest subjects without their expected 
re and whole provinces were likely to be in a state of utter 
destitution. Here, then, was an emergency: the Romans would 
have created a dictator ; and the old constitution of England had 
provided a remedy—the king ought to act. The king, being 
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laced above responsibility, represents the whole body of his sub- 


jects, and would naturally act for the interest of all. He can have 


the advice of all classes and creeds, and of both sides of the house, 
while a prime minister cannot be advised by his political oppo- 
nents. George the Third was one who knew his own place, and 
would have acted on it. He could, with the advice of the best 

olitical economists of the day, have obtained the best information, 
and taken the most strenuous measures. Supposing the proposal 
had cost one or two millions, if the king had raised the money, 
and by this means saved the nation from famine, the Commons 
must have granted the supply when called on; or, if not, an appeal 
to the people to support the ang would have given him any Par- 
liament he pleased, and the only danger would have been that 
over-popularity might make him too absolute. When George 
the Third once found his cabinet refractory, he threatened to 
send for thirteen respectable gentlemen to supply their places, 
and then, said he, ‘* I shall ask my people whether they choose to 
be governed by you or by me.” 

But how stood the case in 18462 Ina reformed Parliament, 
our elected king, Lord John Russell, must first be returned by 
the London merchants before he can direct the councils of the 
nation; he, therefore, represents but a small section of the com- 
munity, and, of course, having no government borough to fall 
back upon, he speaks the sentiments of his constituents. He 
talks of not interfering with mercantile speculation— that demand 
will produce adequate supply, that sound principles of political 
economy tell us we must not force a market lest we discourage 
regular merchants, and that in the end there will always be 
enough. Sir Robert Peel acted much more wisely (he represented 
a private borough)—he ordered certain supplies in a quiet way, 
which provided against the partial failure of 1845. It is an 
axiom with us, that a minister can never be a king in the proper 
acceptation of the word. It is part of his business to answer 
questions, he is subject to misrepresentation in parliament, and in 
the newspapers ; so that, when an emergency arises, the time for 
action is often lost in consultation, or sounding the disposition of 
the House. Thus the unity of the executive, one of our great 
constitutional advantages, is lost. 

A joint-stock company, a religious society, or a charitable in- 
stitution, always flourishes or retrogrades in proportion to the 
acts and ability of the secretary. ‘The working man, who can. 
have the whole subject in his mind, who can bring matters pro- 
perly before the committee, and both advise them and carry out 
their plans, is the real king of the society. Though he must be 
restrained by public opinion, yet it is his duty to give a proper 
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tone to that opinion, and, when he has ascertained it, to carry out 
the views of his friends in the best way. If, however, a society 
should determine that their secretary shall have no power, that he 
shall be changed every year, and if they are afraid that he will do 
too much, we should soon find the exertions of the society crippled, 
and their objects unsteadily carried out. Security, then, depend- 
ing on the power of the Crown to meet an emergency, and to 
prevent one subject, or class of subjects, from encroaching on the 
rights of another, has been very much diminished. As we have 
not yet attained to universal suffrage or the ballot, we have not 
ventured upon repudiation or open confiscation ; but, while we have 
approached more closely to the ultra-democratic principle, we 
have fallen under some of the losses attendant on it. 

The passing of the Reform Bill, by which these changes were 
effected, is one of the most interesting passages in Miss Mar- 
tineau’s history ; the popular cry, the sudden dissolution of Par- 
liament by the unexpected arrival of William IV. during a 
debate on the 22nd of April, 1831, while the peers were in the 
act of preparing a remonstrance against it; ‘‘ the waverers” in the 
House of Lords; the question, first, “* What will the Lords do?” 
and, afterwards, “* What must be done with the Lords?” and, 
finally, the advice of Lord Grey to the king to create peers in 
order to pass the Bill ;—all these are matters which Miss Mar- 
tineau relates with the greatest zest. For our part, we confess, 
we look back upon these events as among the most unfortunate 
which ever befell the nation. De Lolme’s motto, ‘‘ Ponderibus 
librata suis,” no longer applies to the British Constitution ; two 
estates of the realm combined to destroy the weight of the third, 
or rather the king was induced by a desire of popularity to throw 
away the trust committed to him for the good of his subjects. 
This the peers foresaw; and the Duke of Wellington asked the 
question, ‘* But, my lords, How is the king’s government to be 
earried on!” Nearly twenty years’ experience enables us to 
answer the question ; it is not carried on: a new form of govern- 
ment is introduced, new kings are elected and dethroned in 
each succeeding Parliament, and while the people glory in 
their imaginary rights they have really gained nothing in liberty, 
while they have lost much in the security and value of their 
property. 

_ Louis Philippe went a step further than William IV.: one of 
his first acts was to create peers to destroy the hereditary peer- 
age; and the event has shown that his unconstitutional act has 
destroyed his throne, while an unconstitutional threat has weak- 
ened the Crown of Kngland. The royal prerogative of creating 
peers now merges in the prime minister, thus giving a subject a 
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fearful degree of power. He may at any time use the king's 
name to annihilate the power of the Upper House, if the Commons 
have so decreed. Miss Martineau relates, with the greatest satis- 
faction, O’Connell’s agitation for an elective house of peers ; the 
various motions for the expulsion of the bishops ; and Mr. Hume’s 
modest proposition that the lords should only be allowed to delay 
the progress of a measure for one session, and that the royal 
assent should be given to a bill as soon as it had passed the Com- 
mons a second time. (See vol. ii. p. 258, &c.) 

Miss Martineau confesses that reform is a failure. On this 


subject she writes thus :— 


“There were men among the working classes, sound-headed and 
sound-hearted, wanting nothing but a wider social knowledge and ex- 
perience to make them fit and safe guides for their order (some few of 
them not deficient even in these), who saw that the Reform Bill was, if 
not a failure in itself, a failure in regard to the popular expectation from 
it. If it was not all that its framers meant it to be, they must give a 


supplement.” 


We have, then, an extract from Carlyle’s ‘ Chartism,” in 
which he shows that, in a reformed Parliament, the same ques- 


tions and struggles go on as before :— 


‘What ministry should be in office, game laws, Irish affairs, usury 
laws, African blacks,” &c., &c. 


He is surprised that the real representatives of the om 
cannot remedy the evils under which the people suffer ; and this 
Miss Martineau adds in conclusion :— 


‘These men wanted a strong, steady-going progression ; and they 
would have therefore neither the pomp and prancings of Toryism, nor 
the incapacity of Whiggism. They were Radical Reformers.’’—Vol. 
li, p. 264. 

The fallacy here, that any body of representatives can effect 
impossibilities ; the extreme folly of expecting a.redress of natural 
evils by the force of legislation ; the mistake that better members 
must be found by universal suffrage than by representation of in- 
terests, are too clear to require refutation. J*rance has universal 
suffrage ; but are the people more secure, more religious, more 
wealthy, or more content ? 

But the ery is still with Miss Martineau and her admirers, “Give 
us progress and equal rights, extend the franchise, let no man be 
unrepresented, but let every one who pays taxes (or who does 
not) have a voice in their disposal.” Now we say, Represent every 
class in the community ; but the indiscriminate extension of the 
franchise may be a curse and not a blessing: it is the very means 
by which classes are not represented, as other interests are swal- 
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lowed up in numbers. The difference, says De Lolme, between a : 


popular government (like Athens) and a representative one is, 
that “a popular government places the power in the hands of 
those who cause the disorder ; a representative government places 
it in the hands of those who feel the disorder.” Now the exten- 
sion of the franchise, as in great towns, often puts the power into 
the hands of the popular man, the man who talks loudest and gives 
the most trouble; and thus, as in the case of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, members were returned to Parliament to legislate on the 
very commotion which they themselves had created. Here the 
franchise, instead of serving the State or the holder, only serves 
the orator who makes a tool of the elector for his own purpose, 
The houscholder is taught for the time to consider himself a great 
wan, and he is led into drunkenness, bribery, perjury, and every 
species of demoralization, if it will only secure the return of the 
aspirant to parliamentary honours. ‘This is, of course, only an 
abuse, and is no argument against the lawful use of the privilege. 
True; but what we want to show is, that extension of suffrage is 
not the way to reform a nation: it has its crying evils as well as 
its advantages. 

Besides, at this moment, the Whigs are endeavouring to force 
thousands into the strife of political controversy, who have hitherto 
shrunk from it, and repudiated the boon. The Irish tenant farmers 
have been so unwilling to register, that many of them have refused 
leases, and the Irish constituencies have greatly fallen away. A 
bill is now before Parliament to make the poor-rate the test of 
the franchise, and to register each occupier, valued at 8/., without 
consulting him; thus forcing the unfortunate tenant to vote either 
against the landlord or the priest; or rather giving the Roman 
Catholic priests the power, on the day of election, of driving them 
to the poll like a flock of sheep*. Of all the arrangements ever 
proposed for a starving and disorganized country, this seems to be 
the most monstrous. It has never even been asked for, and would 
be deeply regretted by the unfortunate men to whom the privilege 
is given, and does much more harm than a sweeping measure of 
the kind in England. At present Ireland is quite incapable of 
understanding her own interests. English radicals and manufac- 
turers saw, or thought they saw, a benefit in repealing the corn- 
laws ; but the Irish tenant farmers only did what the priests de- 


> Mr. Bright, seeing this difficulty, lately proposed the ballot as a remedy. To 


this we answer by a quotation from Mitford's “ Greece,” which disposes of the subject 
very concisely, “ Alcibiades, bein 


1g asked if he could not trust his country, replied, 
* Yes, for every thing else: but, in a trial for life, not my mother ; lest, by mis- 
take, she put a black bean for a white one.’ Whatever authority there be for this 
anecdote, it contains a very just reproof of the Athenian mode of giving judgment 
on life and death by a secret ballot, which, without preventing corruption, admits 
mistake, excludes responsibility, and covers shame.” (Vol. iii. p- 459.) 
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sired them. ‘The landed interest presented a barrier between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the rule of the country, and this 
they were determined, at all hazards, to pull down. They, therefore, 
told the freeholders that it was a religious question ; the people 
believed (like all Roman Catholics) that they must obey their 
spiritual superior in all spiritual matters, and, when their landlords 
reasoned with them on the destruction they were bringing upon 
their own trade, the answer was, ‘Give us a big loaf and high 
wages.” Ireland, therefore, has no right to complain of the late 
changes in the price of corn; she herself voted against protection, 
more than half the Irish members sided with the Whigs, and if 
the Irish constituencies chose to throw away their own market 
for the benefit of foreigners, and at the teaching of the Pope, they 
have no one to blame but themselves and their advisers. Where 
the blame really lies is upon those who create constituencies un- 
qualified to understand their own interests, and who, in the 
endeavour to destroy the undue influence of the nobility in elect- 
ing representatives, have given greater power to those who have 
less interest in the general welfare. 
To prove our assertion, we need only take the example of the 
proposer of the Irish Franchise Bill, now before Parliament, by 
which he intends to raise the number of voters in a tenfold ratio. 
Sir William Somerville, the chief secretary for Ireland, has, for 
the last two or three Parliaments, represented the town of Drog- 
heda, with a constituency of about 700. As he is one of those 
politicians who would govern Ireland through the priests, and as 
he resides close to the town which he represents, we should sup- 
pose him well qualified to express the opinions of his constituents, 
except that, unfortunately, he happens to be a gentleman. When 
the present Government came into office, he was appointed chief 
secretary,—a position which gives him the management of the local 
administration at Dublin Castle, and also the best patronage in 
the kingdom. Here, then, were abundant places for needy con- 
stituents, and we should have expected to have heard of Drogheda 
men or their sons in all the small places under the Crown, The 
police, the excise, the government stores would naturally have 
opened for the sons and brothers of the secretary’s constituents. 
We cannot blame a minister for thus playing into the hands of 
those who support him; he owes his peliical existence, not to 
the Crown, but to the electors of a borough; and, therefore, they 
must be his first object. Now, to carry out the views of those 
who are represented, a voice in the Government is worth twenty 
votes in the House, and we might have thought Sir William’s 
supporters would have been satisfied; but it was not so. As 
soon as Parliament was dissolved, one of his friends waited on 
him, and told him he must have a certain number of places, with 
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certain salaries annexed, or Sir William must expect to lose his : 


seat. Here is again the fatal mistake of reform: the powers of 
the executive are left at the mercy of the rabble; the acceptance 


of office vacates a seat, and, if the new minister be turned out of | 


his former place, the Crown has no power to provide him with 
another. fneffieient officers are thus often appointed because 
their seats are secure, Sir William Somerville, as an honest 
man, could not swallow the pledge, a violent opposition was got 
up in favour of a stranger unknown in the town before, and the 
chief secretary was only returned by a majority of two. He would 
have lost his seat, as the Conservative party intended not to vote ; 
but a few gentlemen took pity on him, and came forward to su 
port him within half an hour of the close of the poll. We should 
have thought such an election would have been a lesson to the 
Irish secretary, but we fear no experience will teach a Whig to 
forego a little temporary popularity. 

As to the second species of government, an aristocracy, whose 
end is wealth, there has been some loss occasioned by reform, but 
not to the same degree as in the destruction of the power of the 
Crown. The Reform Bill left great weight with the aristocracy ; 
but this was because, in the very nature of things, wealth and know- 
ledge must confer power. ‘The division of the counties and the 
Chandos clause (at which Miss Martineau is very angry) gave a 
counterbalance to the small tenures in towns, and the counties now 
return the aristocratic members instead of the boroughs. ‘This 
leaves matters pretty much as they were ; but one element which 
favours wealth has been omitted, we mean corporate representa- 
tion. For this, numerical suffrage has been substituted. Corpo- 
rations were originally intended to encourage and protect industry; 
serving an apprenticeship was a very common title to freedom: 
thus corporate interests, particular trades (ship-builders, cotton- 
spinners, wool-staplers, &c., according to the different manufac- 
tures of the towns), were supposed to be represented in the 
legislature. Corporations certainly had fallen into the hands of 
individuals; these were generally rich proprietors who spent 
money on the improvement of the town, and expected the corpo- 
ration to lend them parliamentary influence in return. Jobs were 
often thus managed, but we believe the reformed corporations 
understand jobbing — as well; the new electors are quite as 
open to bribery, and in many places municipal taxation is in- 
creased. ‘Though reform has done its part to take away the 
representation of interests, there are still certain interests which 
force themselves into the House. The East India Company, for 
instance, are obliged to have some of their directors in Parlia- 
ment, and instead of the old plan they buy a few hundred electors 
in some corrupt borough, where the inhabitants are anxious to 
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ect up acontest. It is remarkable that the two members for 
Old Sarum twenty years ago were two of the great bankers of 
Calcutta ; so that the most rotten borough in England actually 
represented the monied interests of India, and perhaps twenty or 
thirty millions of his majesty’s subjects. 

Parliament is not the real place of representation; the true 
representation is in the cabinet. Here trade, India, the colonies, 
foreign relations, the government at home and in Ireland, are all 
efficiently represented by men who really understand their sub- 
jects; and this is the real ground on which all great questions are 
decided. We have heard a very high character of the respecta- 
bility and dignity of the American senate. Now this assembly 
(their upper house) are neither more nor less than the represen- 
tatives of the States in their corporate capacity. Each local 
government sends two senators to Congress; and these men, 
though a weak body as compared with the house of representa- 
tives, yet seem to command the respect of the better class of their 
countrymen, which the popular assembly certainly does not. The 
outery against rotten boroughs arose from the fact that a single 
individual, like the Duke of Newcastle, could send six or eight 
members to the House of Commons, and that therefore he could 
carry certain points with the Government for his own private 
benefit ; he was a monopolist—he could sell the freedom of Eng- 
land, and had too much power for a free and enlightened country. 

Now we ask, Were not O’Connell and Cobden quite as extensive 
horough-mongers as any great lord before reform? The only 
difference between them and the former monopolist is, that the 
one served themselves openly and avowedly ; and the others did so 
in the name of the people, whom they kept in agitation in order 
to retain their influence. If we might propose a new species of 
reform, we should say that the best measure would be to disfran- 
chise all boroughs where corruption is proved, and then give the 
members to the old and respectable corporations. _We mean the 
Kast India Company, the Bank of England, the Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Afterwards the railway interests 
might be incorporated for the purposes of the franchise. These 
great bodies must be heard in Parliament: and the only question 
is, whether they shall be heard unfairly by buying corrupt electors ; 
or whether they shall have a legal and honest right given them 
to that which they already possess. We have but three corpo- 
rations now remaining in possession of the franchise; and these 
afford the six best and most respectable seats in the House—we 
mean the three Universities. This is the only instance where old 
privilege was spared, and where local and numerical suffrage did 
not supersede intelligence and qualification. We do not see why 
knowledge of medicine and surgery should not be as good a title 
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to the franchise as a degree in arts; the medical profession jg 
now in the greatest difficulties for want of proper legislation, on 
subjects which few but professional men can understand. We 
believe that the possession of Bank Stock or East Indian securi- 
ties (both requiring regulation by law) will give quite as good an 
interest in the welfare of the State as a ten-pound household 
which requires no such legal protection. Wherever, then, the 
householders disqualify themselves (as many do at least once in 
seven years), let another qualification be sought ; there will still be 
boroughs enough left to represent the class of householders, and 
several great interests will be brought into direct consideration 
which are now only indirectly or unfairly represented. As the 
third object in government is liberty, and as this is the great 
benefit to be expected from democracy, let us consider whether, in 
our evident losses on the other two points, we have gained an 
equivalent in the third. Before reform we believe England was 
perfectly free. The king could not interfere with private rights ; 
and, if Parliament did so, they always awarded compensation, 
The inherent weakness of the ancient democracy was such, that 
at Rome and Sparta the people were obliged to create a class of 
magistrates for their own protection, who became in the end the 
greatest tyrants. The Tribunes, and the Ephori, being protected 
personally by law, soon abused their power, and became corrupt 
in the exercise of their trust. Now, as the British Constitution 
gives us cach of the great features of the ancient republics, we 
also have our protecting magistrates chosen for the people, and 
not by them: we mean the judges. They are officially inde- 
pendent, though personally responsible. A judge can be prose- 
cuted for an assault (if such a thing could happen) though he 
can administer the law to rich and poor alike, and the whole 
power of the State is bound to support his decision. This great 
bulwark of constitutional liberty existed long before reform, and 
when a reformed House of Commons attempted to interfere with 
it, the whole democracy of Kngland, with Sir Robert Peel at its 
head, was defeated by Lord Denman, on the question of breach 
of privilege. This steady execution of the law is the real safe- 
guard of our liberties, and we should wish to be informed upon 
the point as to what greater degree of liberty honest men require 
than the English enjoyed before the year 1832. 

De Lolme’s definition of liberty, quoted above, includes the 
fact, that every one must respect the rights of his neighbour; 
and in this sense the effect of all the late democratic movements 
has been to diminish liberty. When at Paris, in 1848, an 
English lady saw her coachman shot on her carriage, because he 
was an Englishman; the only answer she received from the 
police was, ** Madam, have you not seen the proclamation? It 
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is the will of the people that no foreign servants be employed.” 
When, at the same period, a gentleman was removing his pro- 
erty to London, he was only allowed to take a small portion of 
bis plate, for the will of the people did not allow property to be 
removed from France. 

Liberty does not consist in the power of insulting our neigh- 
bours, or wearing our hats in public places, or abusing others 
anonymously through the medium of the press. Where each 
man can enjoy his property and his rights, he is truly free. 
Americans consider it a violation of freedom when they are 
not allowed to beat their own niggers; and Frenchmen left us 
a lasting burlesque on liberty when they cut down the trees 
which ornamented the Boulevards of Paris, and planted them to 
wither under tri-coloured garlands. A few foolish fellows might 
be seen dancing round them, and erying, ‘ Vive la république !” 
but this affords a striking exemplification of those who seek for a 
mistaken liberty by destroying our constitution. The tree has 
made progress certainly ; but its beauty, usefulness, and stabilit 
are gone, and the old fabric of the British Constitution which 
sheltered our fathers is exchanged for temporary excitement. 
The radical press, the great enemy of true liberty, calumniating 
every thing good and virtuous at a penny a line, are the interest 
who really gain by the commotion. ‘The newspaper editor, whose 
stock in trade consists in a few unmeaning phrases, is either to 
be the public instructor, or a member of a provisional govern- 
ment ; and thus, while a phantom is pursued, the reality is lost. 

Every nation must be led by somebody. The question is, 
Shall it be by the king or a minister? by the Duke of Wellington 
or by Fergus O’Connor? From the latter alternative, and the 
evils of the French revolution, nothing saved us but the pro- 
vidence of God, who gave firmness to the Duke of Wellington 
and good sense to the citizens of London. ‘The natural step 
from the licentiousness of a mob is to a military despotism, and 
the extreme of liberty ends in its total loss. A few interested 
persons, like the orators of Athens, or the revolutionary writers 
of the present day, get up a disturbance in order to profit by it 
themselves. They enjoy the excitement, and gratify their jealousy 
against their superiors. The freedom of opinion and the liberty 
of the press are watchwords which sound well, when in reality 
the liberty claimed is only the privilege of injuring others. We 
must recollect, that while the democracy of Athens has left us the 
orations of Demosthenes and the comedies of Aristophanes, the 
benefit has been reaped by the rest of the world, while the citi- 
zens lived in continual fear of each other, and the ballot of the 
model republic condemned Socrates to die. 

It is hardly fair to an author to close a review without, at 
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least, a specimen of the style of the book, and we select 4 
striking passage. It will give our readers a true idea of her 
talents as a writer, which are considerable; and her feelings as a 

litician, which are unfair. The advocate of progress cannot 
fale sneering at those who desire to uphold the institutions of 
the country, while the striking scene which we have chosen gives 
great scope for description. It is the death and funeral of the 


Duke of York. 


“The Duke of York was the first who was withdrawn. The Lord 
Chancellor saw much of him for some weeks before his death; and the 
chancellor’s opinion was, that his thoughts were almost exclusively 
occupied by the Catholic question, and the dread in regard to that 
question of the ascendancy of Mr. Canning. In Lord Eldon’s own 
opinion, his existence was essential to the effectual counteraction of 


_Mr. Canning’s influence, and to his displacement from the councils of 


the king. ‘ His death,’ declares Lord Eldon, ‘ must affect every man’s 
political situation, perhaps nobody’s more than my own; it may 
shorten, it may prolong my stay in office.’ Of course, Mr. Canning 
himself must have known, as well as other people, the importance of the 
life that had gone, the significance of the death that had arrived. It 
must have been with a singular mixture of feelings, that a man of his 
patriotism and power of will, and of his magnanimity and sensibility, 
must have bent over the vault in St. George’s Chapel, into whose dark- 
ness, amidst the blaze of torches, the body of his arch-enemy was 
descending. It was then and there that he took his own death,— 
perhaps at the moment when he was thinking how quiet in that resting- 
place at the goal of every human career, where the small and the great 
lie down together, and ‘ princes and counsellors of the earth,’ like his 
foe and himself, are quiet, and sleep after their warfare. If those who 
attended the funeral could have seen their own position, between the 
past and the future, as we see it now, it would have so absorbed all 
their thoughts, that the body might have been lowered into its vault 
unseen, and the funeral anthems have been unheard. A more singular 
assemblage than the doomed group about the mouth of that vault has 
seldom been seen, In virtue of our survivorship, we can observe them 
now, each one with his fate hovering over his uncovered head. He 
who was next to be lowered into that vault was not there. He was in 
his palace, weak in health and spirits,—relieved, and yet perplexed, that 
the course of government was simplified by the removal of hisremonstrant 
brother, whose plea of nearness to the throne—now so solemnly set 
aside—had made his interference at once irksome and difficult to dis- 
regard. There would be no more interference now, no more painful 
audiences, no more letters brought in with that familiar superscription. 
The way was clear now; but to what? Liverpool and Canning must 
settle that. If they felt that the Catholic question must be settled, they 
must show how it was to be done, and they must do it. Liverpool and 
Canning! By that day twelvemonth how was it with them? Lord 
Liverpool was not at Windsor that night. He laid down his care-worn 
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head to rest, unaware that but a few more days of life (as he considered 
life) remained to him. The body breathed for some months, but in a 
few days after this the mind was dead. As for Canning,—his heart 
and his mind were full as his noble brow shone in the torch-light. He 
well knew that it was not only his chief personal enemy who was here 
laid low, but the only insurmountable barrier to his policy! He saw 
an open course before him, or one which he himself could clear, He 
saw the foul fiend Revolution descend into that vault, to be sealed down 
in it with that coffin. He saw beyond that torch-lit chapel a vision of 
Ireland tranquillized; and the hope rose within him that he might 
achieve a peace at home, the sound peace of freedom—as blessed as the 

eace which he had spread over the world abroad, And all the time 
the chill and damps of that chapel, dim amidst the yellow glare with the 
night fog of January, were poisoning his vitals and shortening his 
allowance of life to a mere span. Beside him stood his friend and 
comrade Huskisson. ‘They were born in the same spring; they were 
neither of them to know another moment of health, after this chilly 
night service ; and their deaths were to be not far apart. What re- 
mained for both were the bitter last drops of the cup of life; sickness, 
toil, perplexity, some humiliation, and infinite anguish. Here, if they 
had known their future, they would have laid down all self-regards, all 
ambition, all hope and mirth, all thoughts of finished work and a serene 
old age, and have gone forth to do and suffer the last stage of their 
service, before drooping into their untimely rest. These two had made 
no professions of grief about the death of the prince: they did not 
vaunt their feelings; yet here they were, sad and solemn; while beside 
them stood one whose woes about the loss of his royal friend, and about 
the irreparable loss to the empire, were paraded before all men’s eyes, 
and dinned into the ears of all who would listen. Here stood Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, beside the open grave in which he declared that the 
hopes of his country were being buricd. Was he lost in grief? his 
ready tears in fuller flow than ever? his soul absorbed in patriotic 
meditation? ‘Lord Eldon recollecting ’—what ? that he might catch 
cold—stood upon his hat, to avoid the chill from the flags: and ‘ his pre- 
caution was completely successful.’ ” 


_(We think the old gentleman was quite right to take care of 
his health, whatever opinion Liberals may have formed.) 


“Tf it had but occurred to Canning to stand upon his hat! but he 
was thinking of other things. There were others for whom death was 
In Waiting ; and some for whom great labours and deeds were preparing 
in life: the troublesome opponent of ministers, Mr. Tierney, who was 
to be found dead in his study before the next royal funeral ; and Lord 
Graves, who was to die by his own hand under the provocation of royal 
vice or levity. And what tasks lay before those who were to live and 
work! Among the six dukes who bore the pall, was he who was to 
succeed to the highest military office now thus vacated: and Wellington 
himself, no doubt, thought this night that he was of one mind in the 
great political questions of the day with the prince whose pall he bore. 
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No doubt he believed that he should, in his proper place, do what he 
could to exclude the Catholics, and to keep the conscience of the 
sovereign fixed upon the coronation oath, and his duty to Protest. 
antism :—in his proper place, we say, because the duke spurned the 
idea of a military chief, like himself, taking civil office, and openly 
declared, with indignation at an unfounded rumour, that he should be 
mad if he creamed of the premiership. Yet, before this royal vault 
should again be opened, Wellington was to be premier, and use his 
office to repeal the disabilities of the Catholics. Truly, pledges and 
prophecies are dangerous things for statesmen to meddle with in times 
of transition : and it would seem to be a main feature in the mission 
of the honest and resolute Wellington, honest and resolute beyond all 
cavil, to prove the presumption of pledges and prophecies in times of 
transition. Then there was Peel, with the same work before him, and 
much more of which he had not yet begun to dream ; and with the fate 
before him of losing his best beloved honour, the representation of his 
university, and gaining several others, any one of which would suffice 
to make an immortality. And there was Hardinge, the friend of both 
the deceased and the incoming commander-in-chief, who was to signalize 
his age in the history of India by his administration and achievements 
both in peace and war. And there was, as chief mourner, he who was 
to be our next king, and in whose reign was to occur that vital renova- 
tion of our representative system, which will be to thoughtful students a 
thousand years hence what Magna Charta is to us. Whata group was 
here collected within the curtain of the future, seeing nothing but the 
vault at their feet and the banners of the past waving above their 
heads, and wherever they thought they saw their way into coming time, 
seeing wrongly, mistaking their own fancy painting on the curtain for 
the discernment of that which was behind it. And behind that veil 
agents were at work unheard; death at his grave-digging, and the 
people with their demands and acclamations, and the trumpet-voice of 
conviction summoning prejudice to surrender. But what they saw not 
We as survivors see; and what they heard not we hear; for now that 
curtain of futurity is hung up over our heads as banners of the past; 
and the summons of death, and of the popular will and of individual 
conscience, are still audible to us, not in their first stunning crash, but 
as funeral echoes to which those banners float.”—Vol., i. p. 430. 


Of course any recognition of God’s over-ruling Providence, 
that “by Him kings reign and princes deeree justice,” that it is 
the God of heaven and earth, “who stilleth the noise of the 
waves and the madness of the people,” but sometimes allows pro- 
gress as the punishment of presumption, are all antiquated pre- 
judices which modern liberalism altogether disclaims. To Miss 
Martineau the people are a God, their will is the supreme law, 
and death is the eternal sleep which is to close the scene upon 
the great and good. So solemn an occasion as the funeral of an 
expectant king, we have no doubt, called up very different feel- 
ngs from those above deseribed; and, if it did not, it is only 
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another proof of the utter vanity of all worldly ambition, and the 
misery of those who in this world only have hope. As Miss 
Martineau’s two quarto volumes are large and expensive, they 
carry the best antidote to their own evil. The book is not 
likely to have much circulation among the less-educated classes, 
and we hope that a little attentive consideration will enable her 
readers to take what is really valuable, because it is true, and 
leave what is dangerous, because it disguises revolution under 
specious expressions. 

We would respectfully ask Miss Martineau what she means 
by progress? Is she an advocate for communism, anarchy, and 
repudiation ? if not, what is it that she desires, and where are we 
to stop? Of course she wishes to remove the bishops from the 
House of Lords: does she wish to include the whole house in a 
schedule of disfranchisement? She wishes for all religions to be 
on an equality, destroying of course the property of the Esta- 
blished Church: does she propose to respect the property of the 
laity, including the Funds and copyright? She is anxious for 
education without bigotry: does she propose to exclude the Bible 
and religion from our schools? She wishes for an extension of the 
franchise (this is popular and seems to mean something): is she 
an advocate for universal suffrage ? and, if so, are women to have 
votes in the new commonwealth? She does not approve of their 
admission to the gallery of the House of Commons, though she 
wishes to see them organized in clubs and literary societies. In 
short, we call for a definition of her favourite term ‘* Progress,” we 
want to know whither we are going. If England could see, as we 
have endeavoured to show, that under a democracy property is 
insecure, a reaction must at once take place; but we fear things 
must go farther before this is clearly seen. For our own part, we 
feel that progress has gone too far already, and that many of its 
advocates, like the Tories who advocated reform, or the farmers 
who shouted for cheap bread, do not know what they are asking 
for. We wish we could see an agitation in England to restore 
the legitimate power of the Crown, as upon it depends much 
of our social liberty, and where we have diminished it we have 
lost the constitutional element for the protection of the nation 
sane sudden emergencies, and for the security of property at 

ome, 
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Art. 1V.—1. The Doctrine of the Church of England, as to the 
Effects of Baptism in the Case of Infants. With an Appendia, 
containing the Baptismal Services of Luther and the Nuremburg 
and Cologne Liturgies. By Wititam Gooner, 
Rector of Allhallows the Great and Less, London. Second 
Edition. UHatchards: London. 


2. The Doctrine of Holy Baptism, with Remarks on the Rev. W. 
Goode’s “ Effects of Infant Baptism.” By Rosert Isaac 
Wirserrorce, <A.M., Archdeacon of the East Riding. 
London: Murray. 

3. The Argument of Dr. Bayford in behalf of the Rev. G. C. 
Gorham, in the Arches Court of Canterbury. London: Seeleys. 


4. Church Matters in mocect. No.1. Trial of Doctrine. By 
the Rev. Joun Kensie, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Oxford and 
London: J. H. Parker. 

5. A First Letter on the present position of the High Church Party 
in the Church of England. By the Rev. Maske Lt, 
Vicar of St. Mary Church. The Royal Supremacy and the 
authority of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. Lon- 
don: Pickering. 

6. Bishop Jewell on the Sacraments of Holy Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. London: Rivingtons. 

7. Baptismal Regeneration, &e. By the Rev. G. Townsenp, 
D.D., &c. WUondon: Rivingtons. 


8. The Opponents of Baptismal Regeneration Solemnly Warned, 
Se. By the Rev. W. B. Banter. London: Rivingtons. 
9. A Scriptural View of the Rites of Baptism. By Jeremiau 


Jackson, M.A., Rector of Elm with Emneth. London: J, 
W. Parker. 


10. The Doctrine of Holy Baptism Explained. By the Rev. C. 
Doveras, B.A., Curate of Brighton. Brighton: King. 


11. Suggestions to Minds Perplexed by the Gorham Case. A Ser- 
mon. By the Rev. W. Srwent, B.D., &c. 


Tue decision of the Committee of Privy Council having been 
given in the Gorham ease, we feel more at liberty to speak freely 
and fully on the various topics connected with this serious sub- 
ject, than we did in the course of the legal investigations which 
have issued so far in the decision of the judicial Com- 
mittee of Council. We hope that we shall be enabled to 


speak on the question with the calmness which its deep import- 
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ance requires, though it may be difficult to preserve the tone of 
mind in which it ought to be approached, in the midst of the 
extreme excitement which it has not unnaturally created; and 
which is united with an evidently unsettled state of opinion in 
some cases, and with habits of bold action and decision on partial 
consideration of questions, which the controversies of late years 
have, unfortunately, tended to foster; and also with a tendency 
to extreme and overstrained views on some points, in which men 
easily deviate into error, and in which the course of truth is 
marked by no such broad and striking features that “he who 
runs may read.” 

The case is, indeed, one of no ordinary difficulty ; and though 
we have the fullest and most unshaken confidence that the truth 
will in the end be vindicated ; and that the course of those who hold 
the truth in the many difficult and complex questions before us, 
will become more plain than it may seem to them at present, when, 
confessedly, matters are in a state of great complexity; yet we 
must, undoubtedly, look in great anxiety at the course which may 
be taken by some members of the Church ; and, although we are 
aware that our suggestions are not likely to receive much atten- 
tion in the quarters referred to, we would yet entreat on behalf 
of the Church of England, that if, indeed, there be that filial 
attachment to her, which has been ere now in some degree pro- 
fessed, and which is undoubtedly due to the Church which has 
administered to us the sacrament of regeneration—if there be any 
remaining loyalty to the Church of England, and the love once 
borne to her has not turned into gall and bitterness, under the 
influence of disappointment and fear—that she should not now be 
condemned, and delivered unto Satan as one that is faithless to 
her Redeemer’s cause—that the desertion of her wayward chil- 
dren may not add to her affliction—and that no heart fail for fear 
lest the cause of Catholic and Apostolic truth be overcome, or 
believe that it is to be overcome in the Church of England. 

Why should the Church of England be now regarded with a 
different feeling from what she was a year ago? Were there not 
many persons within her communion then, who taught unsound 
doctrine on the point of baptismal regeneration? Have there 
not been various persons—nay, clergymen—who broadly and 
openly denied regeneration in any sense in Baptism ¢ And have 
not those persons been permitted to remain in possession of bene- 
fices? Have not even Rishops been uncertain on that doctrine ? 


And yet have they not remained in their sees! It is a simple 
fact, that for many years there have been large numbers of clergy, 
who have denied the doctrine of the Church of England in this 
matter, and have, in various and contradictory ways, attempted 
accordance with their views, or 
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have sought for their alteration. Well—it may be, that the 
question ought to have been long ago brought to the test of some 
ecclesiastical tribunal, and that the defenders of the Church’s 
doctrine ought not to have satisfied themselves as they did with 
mere controversy; but still they may well be excused for the 
course they took. They, perhaps, were of opinion that contro- 
versy, in so very plain a matter, in which their own cause was so 
triumphant in point of argument, was sufficient. They trusted 
to the force of truth; the heads of the Church did not deem it 
necessary to interfere; and others were unwilling to take the 
movement out of their hands. 
We do not mean to deny that the decision of the Committee 
of Council gives the sanction of the temporal power, as far as it 
goes, to the continuance of teaching at variance with the formu- 
laries of the Church. The temporal power declares, that in ¢és 


judgment the difference is not such in this case as to prevent 


both parties holding office in the Church of England. The tem- 
poral power decides in its own favour, the presentee to the vacant 
living being presented by a functionary of the temporal power; 
and it naturally opens the doors as wide as it possibly can to ad- 
mit those whom it may nominate to the possession of the tem- 
poralities which it bestows. 

We do not see what the Church of England has now done to 
alter her position. From whatever cause, there has been for 
some time a division on certain points, especially on the question 
of regeneration. We are far from saying or thinking that truth 
is exclusively on one side of the question, in the various matters 
under discussion. We think that there have been faults in both 
directions ; that the one party has disputed the teaching of the 
Church on regeneration, and that some on the other side have 
not adequately received her teaching on election and final per- 
severance. But we certainly do not see how it is possible, con- 
sistently with justice, to affirm that the Church of England has 
spoken in the late decision of the Committee of Council, and 
affirmed that she sanctions contradictory doctrines. We know it is 
easy for malice to misrepresent her position, or for excited feeling 
to misapprehend it; but the only real change in her position is, 
that it is now ascertained that the present Court, to which the 
State devolves its supreme power in Church matters, has decided 
that the doctrines which have been so long taught with impunity 
in the Church shall still be taught with impunity; that the plain 
and evident meaning of the formularies of the Church, and the 
evident intentions of the compilers, shall still be perverted by the 
evasions and subtleties by which men have hitherto been enabled 
to continue to teach doctrines contrary to them. 

The formularies of the Church remain as they were a year 
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since, when it was affirmed, by all who upheld the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, that they distinctly taught that doctrine, 
Are those formularies changed, or is their meaning now different 
from what it then was? The Committee of Council has, from 
whatever motives or reasons, placed a wrong interpretation on those 
formularies, and has in its action frustrated the effort to maintain 
the evident doctrine of those formularies. But all that results 
from the matter is this, that the Church has not at this moment 
the power of expelling false doctrine on the point referred to, by 
any appeal to the Committee of Privy Council. It remains how- 
ever to be seen what course she must pursue for the maintenance 
of the truth which is enshrined in her formularies. ‘The present 
is only one item in the series of difficulties which are continually 
and increasingly presenting themselves in the present relations of 
the Church with the temporal power. The Church of England 
is now involved in great difficulties, having before her the difficult 
task of managing the controversy within herself on the very im- 
portant questions involved in the predestinarian doctrine, and at 
the same time of defending herself from the aggressions, or rather 
from the abuse of power (originally granted under different cir- 
cumstances), which must be expected from the State. We are 
placed in circumstances, as a Church, in which party spirit is 
greatly to be deprecated; in which angry feelings should be, as 
far as possible, removed; and in which sound heads and sound 
hearts, firm faith, patience, and courageous perseverance, are 
eminently requisite, not merely to maintain one particular doc- 
trine from being denied, but to retain the deposit of the faith in 
all points, and to obtain such reasonable securities as shall enable 
the Church to go on her way undisturbed by the attempts of 
worldly men to render her the tool and agent of their earthly 
ends, and to induce her to cease from her office of proclaiming 
the truth of God. We deeply regret the existence of that party 
spirit, which precludes co-operation for common objects. The 
Church cannot without such co-operation remain in her present 
position in the country. ‘ 
In offering the preceding remarks, we have been addressing 
ourselves chiefly to those who may have been, in some degree, 
disturbed and confused by the recent decision in the Gorham 
case, but who have been always really attached to the Church 
of England, and are not disposed in a captious spirit to avail 
themselves of every possible cireumstance to throw discredit on 
their spiritual mother. We are anxious to retain such faithful 
members of the Church—men of sincerity, of piety, and of 
Christian zeal; but we must confess that we do not think the 
Church would lose any thing by the secession of some of her mem- 
bers, whose usefulness is marred by conceit and arrogance, and 
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whose first thought in any difficulty is to suggest disloyal feelings 
towards the Church of England. Such men we cannot recognize 
as friends or allies in the cause of the Church. Their co-opera- 
tion always causes embarrassment, and their desertion is deferred 
to the moment when it is calculated to do most harm. The 
Church has certainly no reason to wish for their continuance in 
her communion, in their actual frame of mind. If they leave us, 
we shall lament it for their sakes, but not for the sake of the 
Church of England. They may go out from us, but they are not 
of us. 

In proceeding to the consideration of the principal points of 
the Gorham ease, we shall, in the first place, consider the ground 
taken by Mr. Gorham, and the various arguments employed to 
support it; and, subsequently, pass to the judgment lately 
delivered, and its bearing upon the Church of England. 

The doctrine maintained by Mr. Gorham is doubtless familiar 
to our readers generally. He admits that regeneration takes 
place sometimes in infancy. But he asserts that the baptismal 
offices must always be understood as expressing the judgment 
of charity when they speak of regeneration as conferred in 
baptism. He argues that, as regeneration does not always accom- 
pany the rite in adults, so it does not always in the case of infants 
—that it always supposes an act of prevenient grace. Thus, 
then, he denies that all infants are regenerated in baptism; 
and, though he does not himself openly assert the doctrine, yet it 
is really meant by the distinction, that regenerating grace is only 
bestowed on the elect, because regenerating grace is supposed to 
be indefectible, and to involve in all cases final perseverance. It 
is this doctrine which is really at the root of the controversy, so 
far, at least, as to explain the earnestness with which it is carried 
on; for modern Calvinists and Evangelicals generally hold that 
regenerating grace can never be lost. 

_ The line of argument in support of Mr. Gorham’s position con- 
sists very much in an attempt to prove that such doctrine as his 
has always been held without censure in the Church, and that it 
was involved in the tenets of those who drew up our Articles and 
other formularies. 

The whole question in debate appears to resolve itself into one 
ae whether the grace of God once given can ever be 
ost. This doctrine of the indefectibility of grace simply, is a 
different one from that of the indefectibility of grace in the elect. 
It may be held that grace given to the elect is irresistible and 
indefectible, and yet it need not necessarily be held that grace 
can never be given except to the elect. To prove that large 
numbers of persons in the Church have held the doctrines of the 
particular election, the irresistible and indefectible grace, and the 
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ee _ final perseverance of the saints, and personal assurance, is not to 
perae _ prove that they believed grace of all kinds restricted to the elect, 
erred a OT that they believed it impossible to fall finally from a state of 
Th _ grace. So that any amount of proof which may be brought to 
» Pa __ show that our divines at or after the Reformation held what are 
al called Calvinistic doctrines, are absolutely worthless as regards 
the __ the present discussion, unless they are shown distinctly to have 
Ses taught, not merely that grace in the elect is indefectible, but that 
' not grace is never received except by the elect. 
‘oa 1 Bearing this in mind, let us approach Mr. Goode’s proofs, and 
. endeavour to ascertain their bearing on the question. 
a | Mr. Goode examines, in his third chapter, “the school of 
to _ theology to which our Reformers and early divines belonged” 
tely _ (p.88.); and he then speaks in the following terms :— 
liar ; “It may be useful, therefore, if, before I proceed further, I endeavour 
kes _ to throw some light upon the question, what was the prevailing bias of 
nal _ the theology of our reformers and early divines, especially respecting 
ent _ the Church, predestination, and some kindred topics. .... I would 
in _ premise, however, that while I adduce the following testimonies, as show- 
m- ing the prevailing bias of the theology of our Church at the time spoken 
ats _ of, I by no means wish to imply that the articles and formularies of our 
18 _ Church were formed upon a Procrustean principle of reducing the views | 
+ _ of all to the precise standard of that prevailing bias, Our reformers a 
- __ were men of far too much Christian charity to adopt such a principle. : 
It But the object which I have in view is simply this, to prove, by shewing q 
ly _ the general tone and character of the theology of our early divines of i 
to : the reformed school, what modern school among us approaches the nearest a 
It _ to their standard, and consequently to the intended meaning of the formu- 
30 _ laries they drew up. My conviction is, that I might take much higher 
d : ground than this; but with this I am contented. And, though the 
t _ discussion has only a general bearing upon the subject more immediately 


before us, yet its indirect evidence respecting it will be admitted, by 
all those who know how much any one’s doctrine upon the point in 
5 question may be judged by the system of theology to which he is 
; attached, to be of very great force. In fact, if it shall appear (and I 
_ believe it to be undeniable) that their doctrine was, in the most im- 

portant points, what is now called ‘ Calvinistic,’ there is, or ought to 
| ; be, an end to the controversy as to the interpretation they intended to 
| _ give to our formularies, both as it respects baptism and several other 


points.” —pp. 38, 39. 


: A long extract then follows, taken from the “ Institution of a 
Christian Man,” published in 1537, and in the composition of which 
Archbishop Cranmer took a part. This extract, or rather 
series of extracts, shows that the compilers believed in the ‘ ap- 
propriating character of true faith ;” ¢.e. the believer was taught 
to profess his belief that the gospel, with its promises, applied 
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not merely to the world in general, but to himself in particular, 
It is also iets that the authors of this work held the doctrine of 
election and predestination to eternal life; that they believed the 
elect would never fall away finally ; and that they considered them 


to constitute the real and living members of the Church, all others | 


being regarded as only apparently and outwardly members of it, 
This is all very neon ‘ogo do not see that it advances Mr, 
Goode nearer to his point. With the exception of the doctrine of 
appropriating faith, there is nothing in the above which the Church 
of Rome itself does not say—nothing more than even Arminians 
have said; and, certainly, nothing more than the Seventeenth 
Article has said. There is no assertion that grace is given only 
to the elect. Weare perfectly ready to accept, as consistent with 
the faith, the statements which Mr. Goode has quoted. They 
do not in any degree militate against the belief in baptismal 
grace, or furnish any evidence of a set of doctrines opposed to 
such belief. The tenet of appropriating faith was first put forward 
by the Lutherans. It is prominently stated in the confession of 
Augsburg, and the defence written by Melancthon, and confirmed 
several years before Calvin wrote his “ Institutes :” and yet the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration is taught by the very same 
work. We extract the following passages in illustration of this, 
First from the Confession of Augsburg :— 


De Justificatione. 


“Item docent, quod homines non possint justificari coram Deo 
propriis viribus, meritis, aut operibus, sed gratis justificentur propter 
Christum per fidem, cum credunt se in gratiam recipi et peccata remitli 
propter Christum, qui sua morte pro nostris peccatis satisfecit.” 


And the ** Defence” remarks as follows :— 


‘‘ Hec igitur fides specialis qua credit unusquisque sibi remitti peccata 
propter Christum, et Deum placatum et propitium esse propter Christum, 


consequitur remissionem peccatorum, et justificat nos.” — Apologia 
Confess. August. Art. ii. 


This special or appropriating faith was therefore the tenet of the 
Lutherans. And yet they also held that baptism is necessary 
to salvation, and condemned the anabaptists, who affirmed that 
infants might be saved without baptism. 


“De Baptismo docent, quod sit necessarium ad salutem, quodque 
per baptismum offeratur gratia Dei, et quod pueri sint baptizandi, qui 
per baptismum oblati Deo recipiantur in gratiam Dei, et fiant filii Dei. 
- +» Damnant anabaptistas, qui improbant baptismum puerorum, et affir- 


pone infantes sine baptismo et extra Ecclesiam Dei salvos fieri.”— 
rt. ix. 


In the remarks on this in Melanethon’s “Defence,” it is declared 
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that “God gives the Holy Spirit” to infants who receive baptism ; 
and in neither case is any exception made, but the grace is sup- 
posed to be given in all cases to baptized infants. It is, however, 
superfluous to enter into proofs of the Lutheran doctrines ; for it 
is generally admitted, that they combined the tenet of appro- 
priating faith with that of baptismal regeneration. Therefore no 
such expressions as Mr. Goode has quoted from the earlier Refor- 
mation-formularies of the English Church are of the slightest 
value, as a proof that they held the Calvinistic tenets as to the 
restriction of grace to the elect. 

Again, Mr. Goode depends on passages in these writings, and 
in some of Cranmer’s works, in which it is asserted that the elect 
will persevere to the end. He underlines passages in which 
Cranmer speaks of “ the elect, in whom finally no fault shall be, 
but they shall perpetually continue and endure ;”—that “ the elect 
shall not wilfully and obstinately withstand God's calling,” and 
other similar passages ; and he remarks on these various passages 
that they show plainly that Cranmer’s views, and those taught by 
public authority in the “ Institution,” comprehended the following 
points :—‘(1.) That election is wholly and entirely of God’s 
free and sovereign mercy, and that such as are elected continue 
Christ’s disciples to the end. (2.) That true Christian faith is 
enjoyed by such only, and is indefectible. (3.) That true 
Christian faith is an appropriating faith. (4.) That those who 
ultimately perish, never were members of the true Catholic 
Church or mystical body of Christ.” (pp. 48—52.) And we are 
invited to believe that all this is Calvinism, and therefore that it 
is incredible that the Reformers could have believed that regene- 
ration was conferred on all infants in baptism. We suppose, on 
the same grounds, the Seventeenth Article is Calvinistic—purel 
Calvinistic. If the assertion of the doctrine of election and 
predestination—if the assertion of the final perseverance of the 
elect is Calvinistic, the Seventeenth Article is very explicit on 
these points; and it is wholly superfluous to go back to Cranmer 
and the preceding formularies of the Church of England. Mr. 
Goode might have saved himself a great deal of trouble by simply 
citing the Seventeenth Article. Let us quote it, and see what 
it states :— 

“XVII. Of Predestination and Election. 


‘“ Predestination to life is the everlasting purpose of God, whereby 
(before the foundations of the world were laid) he hath constantly 
decreed, by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damna- 
tion those whom he hath chosen in Christ out of mankind, and to 
bring them by Christ to everlasting salvation, as vessels made to 
honour. Wherefore, they which be endued with so excellent a benefit 
of God, be called according to God’s purpose by his Spirit working in 
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due season: they through grace obey the calling: they be justified 
freely : they be made sons of God by adoption : they be made like the 
image of his only begotten Son Jesus Christ : they walk religiously in 
good works, and at length, by God's mercy, they attain to everlasting 
life.” 

Now really this does seem to speak quite as plainly and dis. 
tinctly of the election and final perseverance of the saints as well 
can be expressed. But is this Calvinism? If it be so, we can 
only say that the Church of Rome and the disciples of Arminius 
are Calvinists. There is nothing in the above except what has 
been admitted in common by Calvinists, Arminians, and Jesuits, 
We will just quote from Mosheim an account of the tenets of 


the disciples of Arminius. They held al 
“That God, from all eternity, determined to bestow salvation on ~—s gv 
those whom he foresaw would persevere unto the end in their faith in eal 
Christ Jesus ;” ol 
And 
“That true faith cannot proceed from the exercise of our natural = g, 
faculties and powers, nor from the force and operation of free-will; etl 
since man, in consequence of his natural corruption, is incapable of , y 
thinking or doing any good thing; and that therefore it is necessary to 4 f 
his conversion and salvation, that he be regenerated and renewed by the = ; 
operation of the Holy Ghost, which is the gift of God, through Jesus q ' 
Christ.”—Cant. xvii. sect. ii. part ii. 3. 
Here, of course, we have a doctrine of election and final 
perseverance. And now let us turn in another direction :— pC 
‘‘Predestination is ordinarily taken in the good sense as the election j 
and appointing of some to grace and to glory ; which predestination is . 
entitled in the Scriptures, ‘Calling according to the purpose of God, . | 
love, separation, election, preparation, fore-ordaining,’ &c. . . . Pre- 
destination is defined by St. Augustine as . . ‘the fore-knowledge and . 
preparation of God’s benefits, by which those who are delivered are . 
most surely delivered.’ . . . ‘A real predestination by God must i 
be admitted. This belief of the Church is demonstrated by so many : 
testimonies of Scripture, that it is marvellcus that it can be doubted by ; 
Christians.’ Matt. xxv. 34; Luke xii. 32; Rom. viii. 30; Ephes. i. : 
4,5. ‘That this is the faith of the Church, which cannot be denied : 
without error, St. Augustine affirms several times, who wrote also ex- : 
pressly against the Semipelagians two books, one on the Predestination : 
of the Saints, the other on the Gift of Perseverance. . . . ‘The ortho- : 
dox all unite in professing that predestination to grace is altogether : 
gratuitous, and this is the capital doctrine of faith, in the defence of e 
which St. Augustine was engaged for twenty years against the Pela- : 


glans and Semipelagians.’ ‘Amongst supernatural benefits, there are 


three principal effects of predestination, namely, calling, justification, 


and glorification.’ ‘ Predestination is certain and unalterable.’ ‘ The 
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3 number of the predestinated is certain and determined.’ ‘The repro- 
~ bation of some is so clearly expressed in Holy Scripture, that there is 
no need of any long proof to demonstrate it. The texts of Scripture 


quoted above, and especially that of Matthew xxv. ‘Go ye cursed into 


| everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels,’ are amply suffi- 
~ cient. And the reason is evident, first, because God possesses the 


fore-knowledge that the wickedness of some will not come to an end, 


~ and has prepared a punishment which will never end, and this is 


reprobation ; secondly, because it pertains to the Providence of a 


supreme being, an universal agent, who foresees all things, to permit 


for the manifestation of his glory certain intellectual creatures freely to 
depart from the end of their being.” 


We suppose there are many persons who might look on this as 
all very sound Calvinism ; and, if Mr. Goode had quoted such lan- 
uage from Cranmer and the other reformers, he would have 
argued that persons who thus unequivocally taught the doctrines 
of personal election, final perseverance, and even the reprobation 
of individuals, could not possibly have held the doctrine of bap- 
tismal grace. He would have argued that the question was quite 
settled by such statements—that it would be quite impossible 
that such persons could ever hold that the grace of regeneration 
was given in baptism except to the elect. And yet, to show the 
fallacy of such reasoning, it is only necessary to state that the 
above passage consists of a series of extracts from one of the 
theological treatises of Dr. Tournely, one of the leading divines of 
the Church of Rome '. 

To return, then, to the point immediately before us, it is evi- 
dently most fallacious to assume, as Mr. Goode has done, that the 
Reformers and others who held, what are frequently called ‘ Cal- 
vinistic” doctrines by those who are not well versed in the con- 
troversy, must necessarily have believed that grace is only given 
to the saints who are predestinated to eternal life; and, conse- 
quently, that regeneration is not in all cases bestowed on infants 
in baptism. 

It is of little consequence to the argument then, whether Peter 
Martyr and others, in the reign of Edward VI., held the “ pre- 
vailing system” on ‘the points of election, predestination, and 
final perseverance.” (p. 55.) All this has nothing to do with 
the question. Romanists held these doctrines as well as the Re- 
formers. Mr. Goode quotes from Peter Martyr the following 
passage :— 

“From a misunderstanding of the holy fathers [what does Mr. Goode 
think of such an expression {] there has sometimes risen that error, that 


* Vide “Preelectiones Theologicee de Deo et Divinis Attributis quasin Scholis 
Sorbonicis habuit Z/onoratus Tournely, Sacre Facultatis Parisiensis Doctor, Socius 
Sorbonicus,” &e.—Tom, ii. passim. 
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our good works are in some manner the cause of our predestination: 


namely, that God foreseeing that his people will embrace his offerei 
grace, and make a good use of his gifts, does, for this cause, predestin, 
and predetermine them to salvation.” —p. 58. 


This doctrine has been denied by many even in the Church of 
Rome, so that it is really of no use to produce language of this kind 
Mr. Goode quotes copiously similar passages from Bucer (p. 61, 
&c.); from Becon (p. 68, 69) ; and from Traheron (p. 70, 71), In 
a letter written by the latter in 1552, he states that many of th 
clergy agreed with Calvin in his view that God not only foresaw, 
but foreordained, the fall of Adam and the ruin of his posterity, 
We have already seen that those who held that God pre-ordained 
that punishment of the reprobate, have not denied the grace of 
the Sacraments, but most strongly upheld it. Therefore, this 
opinion, extreme as it is, has nothing to say to the question be. 
fore us. It is perfectly useless to quote passages, as Mr. Goode 
does (p. 73), from the ‘‘ Short Catechism” of Edward VI., com- 
prising the doctrine of election. Of course the Seventeenth 
Article teaches that doctrine. The ‘* Reformatio Legum” teaches 
the same doctrine (p. 74); but what has this to do with the 
question! And again, the testimony of Bradford and his contro. 
versy with his fellow-prisoners, who held the doctrine of free wil 
(p. 75, &e.), is really altogether beside the question. It only 
a that Bradford held the doctrine of predestination, and that 
1e considered his fellow-prisoners to hold Pelagian errors on the 
subject of free will. It shows that Bishop Ferrar, Rowland 
Taylor, and Philpot, subscribed their names to a document in 
which the doctrine of election, predestination, and final perse- 
verance, was clearly taught. But it does not in any way teach 
that these confessors of the truth held that grace was never given 
except to the elect—that grace is in all cases indefectible. Mr. 
Goode endeavours to account for Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
not “setting their hands” to the document in question ; but we 
really think it is of little consequence to the matter in hand, 
whether they did or not. If they had done so, it would not ad- 
vance Mr. Goode towards his conclusion. 

But, in fact, at this point Mr. Goode makes an admission 
which appears to us at once completely subversive of his whole 
line of argument, In a note, at p. 81, he speaks thus :— 


‘‘ Dr. Laurence says, ‘ The doctrine which seems to have been a pril- 
cipal point of controversy between the Predestinarian and Anti-Predes- 
tinarian party, and to have proved most offensive to the latter, was that 
which is usually called the indefectibility of grace.’ (p. xl.) Now, if 
instead of the phrase ‘ the indefectibility of grace,’ which (though it has 
certainly often been used by divines) is ambiguous, and likely to mis: 
lead, inasmuch as it is very generally granted that every kind of grace 
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” sg not indefectible, we insert the phrase the indefectibility of true Chrise 
tian faith and justification, Cranmer was clearly, from the passages given 
* above, a supporter of the doctrine.” 


This is really a very striking passage as bearing on the case 
before us. Here is Mr. Goode expending great research and 
ains to produce authorities from the Reformation writers, to 
show that very many of them held the doctrines of election, pre- 
destination, final perseverance, &c. But what does he let out 
incidentally in this note? “IT 1s VERY GENERALLY GRANTED 
THAT EVERY KIND OF GRACE IS NOT INDEFECTIBLE!” 
Granted by whom? By Mr. Goode and those who think with 
him—by the Reformers too—by those who hold such “ Calvin- 
istic” doctrines as the above. So, then, it appears that those 
who hold such doctrines, ‘ generally grant” that ‘“ every kind of 
grace is not indefectible.” They can, therefore, have no kind of 
difficulty in admitting that grace is given in baptism, though many 
fall from that grace afterwards. And, therefore, Cranmer, Becon, 
Bradford, Philpot, the authors of the “ Institution,” the “ Re- 
formatio Legum,” the ‘‘ Short Catechism,” and the ‘* Seventeenth 
Article” may, every one of them, have taken the expressions of 
the baptismal service simply and straightforwardly as declaring 
that the grace of God is given to all baptized infants, though some 
of them fall from grace afterwards. ‘The moment it can be 
shown, as Mr. Goode has here done, that the literal meaning of 
the baptismal service is perfectly consistent with the general 
tenets of all who can have been supposed to have had any share 
in its composition, or any influence on it, the whole matter is 
settled. All those writers—nay, all their opponents in the Church 
of Rome, would have granted that ‘ indefectible grace”—or such 
-grace as is connected with final perseverance, is not given to all 
infants in baptism ; but they might and did hold that the gift of 
grace was not always connected with final perseverance, and, 
therefore, that infants are regenerated by grace in baptism, 
though some of them afterwards “ fall from grace,” as the article 
distinctly teaches that some do. 

We must now return to Mr. Goode’s arguments. He next 
quotes (p. 883) a passage from Archdeacon Philpot, conveying 
the doctrine of election and predestination ; and another passage, 
(p. 84), in which he states, in his examination before Queen 
Mary’s Commissioners in 1555, that the Romanists were not able 
to answer Calvin’s “ Institutes,” and he acknowledged the Church 
of Geneva to be orthodox, and held that the doctrine of the Church 
of England in King Edward’s days was, as well as that of Geneva, 
“according” to ‘the doctrine that the apostles did preach.” 
Mr. Goode remarks that this passage is “ conclusive upon the 
question at issue.” How it can be so we are at a loss to see, 
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when Mr. Goode himself says it “is generally admitted that al 


e is not indefectible,” and when the identity of doctrine, o 
which Philpot speaks, plainly refers chiefly to the testimony borne 
by Geneva and England against Romanism. The concurrence 


which was expressed with Calvin’s views by such men as Philpot | . 


and others should not be interpreted as conveying any evidence 
of an absolute agreement with that eminent writer in all respects, 
Some of his tenets were extreme, and he himself, as is well 
known, relaxed his system so far as to adopt ultimately the sub. 
lapsarian doctrine. But Mr. Goode’s own pages furnish ample 
evidence that all who hold what he calls Calvinistic tenets do not 
adopt every part of the tenets of Calvin, or follow out the Calvin. 
istic theory into all its details. He himself speaks (p. 70) of 
‘an extreme statement of Calvin as to God’s predetermination 
of the evil actions of men,”—and quotes a passage from Traheron 
in which the supralapsarian doctrine is stated. And in p. 85 he 
observes, that ‘the general view of doctrine which prevailed 
among our old divines is encumbered in the writings of some of 
the Reformers, and of those that succeeded them at the latter 
part of the sixteenth century, with notions and phrases of dan- 
gerous and unscriptural character ; as, for instance, that ‘ Christ 
died only for the elect, that the predestination of God, and not sin, 
is the cause of man’s condemnation,” &c. This latter tenet is, 
decidedly, one of the tenets of Calvin; and yet ‘ against these 
notions,” says Mr. Goode, “it is, of course, not difficult to find 
passages in the writings of our Reformers.” So that it is plain 
that approbation of Calvin, and agreement with him and with 
others, in holding the doctrines of predestination, election, and 
final perseverance, affords no proof of concurrence with him in all 


points of his system, or in all the adjuncts to or deductions | 


from it. 

In p. 86, Mr. Goode proceeds to inquire into the tone of 
theological doctrine current amongst the divines of the English 
Church at the accession, and during the reign of Elizabeth ; and 
he begins by quoting from writers who speak of the Calvinistie 
tendencies of the divines of that period. Be it so. We cannot 
see that Mr. Goode is any nearer to his point. He lays hold of 


these statements of anti-Calvinistic writers, and he makes the 
following deduction :— 


‘If their views were what are called ‘ Calvinistic ’ (which is clearly 
admitted in the above passages), are we to suppose that the formularies 
they voluntarily established are opposed to their views? Is it credible, 
is it within the bounds of reason to suppose, that those who had the re- 
modelling of our formularies on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, 
should establish such a doctrine as they themselves could not honestly 
subscribe, or even such as did not favour their views? The question 
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so completely answers itself, that it would be absurd to propose it, but 
for the fact, that men prepossessed by the prejudices of habit and 
education, and judging from the circumstance that almost the whole of 
the wealth and power of the National Church have long been in the 
hands of divines of contrary views, venture to assert that our formu- 
laries are opposed to, and inconsistent with the maintenance of such 


doctrines.” — p. 87. 


We fully admit the improbability that the Elizabethan divines 
should have established formularies contradictory to, or incon- 
sistent with, their own faith. ‘There can be no question of this. 
But we should infer from this, that they did not hold the doctrine 
of “the indefectibility of grace ;” because that doctrine is plainly 
rejected in the Articles, and because Mr. Goode himself admits 
that, in a certain sense, it is generally denied. And proceeding 
another step we should infer further, that they did hold the doc- 
trine of baptismal grace, of regeneration in baptism, as given to 
all baptized infants, because it is too plainly expressed in the 
formularies for any fair-minded man to avoid seeing it there. If 
they had doubted baptismal grace, they could not have established 
such formularies as they did: and their Calvinism, whatever it 
was, was plainly such as to be reconcileable with the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. Such is our inference from the alleged 
and undeniable fact that Calvinistic views prevailed largely amongst 
the Elizabethan divines. ‘Those divines were more extreme in 
some instances than Mr. Goode himself. It was, doubtless, the 
tendency to over speculation on the awful and profound subjects 
involved in the controversies on predestination, that led to a re- 
action in the shape of Arminianism, which, we believe, led some 
astray from the plain doctrines of the Church of England—of the 
Western Church in former ages—and of Scripture itself on these 
points. But, we have no reason to believe, that the compilers or 
revisers of our formularies ever taught such tenets as are incon- 
sistent with a belief in the gift of baptismal grace to all infants 
who are baptized. 

In testimony of the Calvinistic character of the Elizabethan 
divines, Mr. Goode first quotes Noweli’s catechism (pp. 88, 89) 5 
and undoubtedly that formulary teaches the doctrine of predes- 
tination, That is all which bears on the point before us. ‘The 
next extracts are from the “ Bishops’ Bible” (p. 92). They 
teach the same doctrine as the Seventeenth Article does. After 
this we have an extract from a letter of Bishop Jewell to Peter 
Martyr, in which he declares that he entirely agreed with him 
in doctrine, and did not differ “ by a nail’s breadth.” We know 
what such expressions mean when we remember Mr. Goode's 
own admission of differences between our Reformers and the ex- 
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treme statements of some Calvinists. Jewell, however, evidently 
was not thinking of the point of baptismal regeneration, or else 
did not consider the foreign Reformers to deny it, for he himself 

lainly teaches the doctrine. The writings of Bullinger are re- 
vam to, and Mr. Goode informs us (p. 94), that Jewell, in a 
letter to that divine, declares the agreement between the doctrine 
of the Church of England and the Helvetic Confession drawn u 
by Bullinger in 1566. This is, of course, to be understood wit 
some reserve ; but the fact is, that the Helvetic Confession there 
referred to is a very judicious and moderate work on the Calvin- 
istic controversy. There is a great deal in it which we should cor- 
dially rejoice to see admitted by many members of the Church of 
England. 

On the point of baptismal regeneration, there is nothing therein 
inconsistent with the plain language of our baptismal formularies, 
It recognizes in sacraments not only an outward sign, but an in- 
ward grace given with the sign. It says that sacraments are 
“symbola mystica, vel ritus sancti aut sacrze actiones, a Deo ipso 
institute, constantes verbo suo, signis, et rebus significatis .... 
quibus promissiones suas obsignat, et quod ipse nobis internis pre- 
stat, externis repreesentat,” &c. And “in Baptism,” it says, ‘ sig- 
num est elementum aquee, ablutioque illa visibilis, quze fit per minis- 
trum. Res autem significata est regeneratio vel ablutio a peccatis.” 
It declares that the water of baptism is to be called regeneration, 
or the laver of renovation. It disapproves of the doctrine of those 
who speak of the sacraments. as common signs, not sanctified and 
“efficacious signs” (Confessio Helvetica, cap. xix). “To be 
baptized in the name of Christ is,” according to this expression, 
“to be inscribed, initiated, and received into the covenant and 
family, and so into the inheritance of the children of God, yea, to 
be called by the name of God, that is, to be called a son of God; 
to be cleansed from the pollution of sin, and to be gifted with the 
various graces of God unto a new and innocent life.” “ All these 
things are sealed to us by baptism ; for we are inwardly regenerated, 
purified, and renewed of God by the Holy Spirit ; but outwardly 
we receive the sealing of these exceeding great gifts, in the 
water.” ‘We condemn the anabaptists, who deny that the 
new-born infants of the faithful should be baptized. For, 
according to the doctrine of the gospel, of such is the kingdom 
of God, and they are included in the covenant of God. Why 
therefore should not the sign of the covenant of God be given 
to them!) Why should not they be initiated by holy baptism, 
who are the possession and in the Church of God?” (Confess. 
Helvetica, cap. xx.) Most certainly there is nothing in this 
confession which militates against the plain and simple statements 
of the baptismal offices of our Church. It teaches that all the 
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infants of Christians are in covenant with God, and members of 
his Church, even before baptism. So that none of them are 
excluded from his grace, and hence it is argued that they ought to 
receive the outward sign of grace. The language used would seem 
to imply that they are born in a state of salvation, or else are 
placed fully in such astate in baptism. Calvin himself distinetly 
teaches the same doctrine. He defends the baptism of infants 
on the ground that they are within the covenant; and that, there- 
fore, when a child has been baptized and dies shortly, the parents 
may feel assured that it is saved. 

Ve must offer one or two remarks on this view of the subject. 
If it be held that the infants of all Christians are within the 
covenant, it must be also held that all Christians themselves are 
within the covenant. So that grace is not limited to the elect ; 
and consequently grace is not always indefectible. Baptismal 

ce, therefore, may be received by many, who will afterwards 
ie it finally. If it be replied to this, that Bullinger and Calvin 
only meant that the children of the e/ect are in the covenant, and 
that they only ought to be baptized ; the immediate answer is, that 
they taught that the children of al/ Christians ought to be bap- 
tized; and that they did not restrict baptism to the children of the 
elect. If, therefore, the Elizabethan divines were admirers of 
Bullinger and Calvin, we do not see what possible difficulty they 
could have in declaring every child regenerate who had received 
baptism. They must have held that there was some covenant 
distinct from election and predestination—some covenant, and 
some union with God, which did not imply final perseverance ; 
some grace of the Holy Spirit which might be lost. The doctrine 
of Calvin and Bullinger is here rather inconsistent with itself, and 
with other tenets held by Calvin, at least ; but we think it leads 
to a view of grace being given irrespective of election, which is 
just as inconsistent with modern Calvinistic teaching, as the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration itself. 

Mr. Goode takes much pains to prove the agreement of the 
doctrines of our Elizabethan divines with foreign reformed com- 
munions (p. 95, &c.) ; and that the Church did not differ from 
the Puritans in doctrine. We do not see how all this, in any de- 
gree, affects the question. Granted that many of our divines held 
a good deal of Calvinism, it still does not follow that they doubted 
baptismal grace. As to the quotations from Parker, Whitgift, 
Bancroft, Rogers, Abbott, Sandys, Hutton, Matthew, and 
sundry other bishops; and from Martyr, Holland, Robert Abbott, 
Prideaux, Calf hill, Bunfield, Whitaker, Cartwright, Playfere, 
Davenant, Hooker, and the condemnation of Barrett (pp. 98— 
119), we cannot see how they bear on the question. ‘They all 
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teach such points as election, and final perseverance ; but not 
one of them denies that grace is given except to the elect, 
Consequently, all these persons may have held that baptismal grace 
is given to al infants who are baptized. 

One passage from Playfere’s Sermons we must dwell upon for 
a moment. It suggests a difficulty in the doctrine of predesti- 
nation and election, and solves it thus :— 


“Tt is nothing but a slander which the Church of Rome casteth upon 
us, that forsooth we should teach a man, whose person is justified by 
faith in Christ, committing some foul act, is never a whit the worse for 
it. Nay, our doctrine is this, that such an one hath hurt himself two 
ways. In respect to his own guiltiness, and in respect of God’s righteous- 
ness. For the first, though God for his part do not break off the pur- 
pose of adoption and adjudge him to wrath, and therefore he is not 
guilty of condemnation for sin, yet he is simply guilty of sin, and 
hath grievously wounded his own conscience. For the second, though 
God again hath pardoned all the sins of his elect, even those that are to 
come, by his decree, by his promise, by the value and price of his 
Son's merits, yet absolutely and actually He doth not apply this 
pardon to the apprehension and feeling of the sinner’s faith, till he 
recover himself, and renew his repentance.”—p. 109, 


Thus, then, it is admitted, that the elect of God may fall into 
sin, and be guilty simply of sin, and thus hurt himself, and be in 
need of God's pardon. If, then, the elect and the justified are 
capable of falling into sin and of requiring God’s pardon, there is 
no more difficulty in supposing that the reprobate, or those who 
will finally perish, may nevertheless receive the grace of God, and 
thus be made acceptable to Him, or be justified fora time. There is 
no more inconsistency in supposing thereprobate justified in baptism, 
than in supposing the elect subject to God’s displeasure for sin. 

We now come to the Lambeth Articles, which were drawn up 
in 1595, and which certainly teach several doctrines connected 
with predestination, in a very forcible manner. They forsake 
Calvin however in the doctrine of reprobation, and they only as- 
sert that “saving grace is not given to all men, by which they 
may be saved if they will” (p. 120); but they do not assert that 
“grace” is given only to the elect, and that it is always inde- 
fectible. Therefore, they are not inconsistent with the doctrine 
of the baptismal regeneration of infants. There is a most essen- 
tial difference between asserting that “ grace” is given only to the 
elect, and that ‘saving grace” is only given to the elect. The 
former would be the position of the modern Calvinists so called, 
and includes a denial of the baptismal regeneration of infants, ex- 
cept m certain cases. The latter, which was the position of the 
authors of the Lambeth Articles, is not opposed to the doctrine 
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of grace being given to all infants in baptism. Those authors 
doubtless held that all baptized infants receive grace in baptism, 
though saving grace, 7. ¢. such grace as is connected with final per- 
severance in a state of grace, was only given to the predestinated. 
Archbishop Whitgift, it appears, declared that the doctrine of the 
Lambeth Articles was ‘‘ agreeable to the Articles of Religion esta- 
blished by authority; ” and that it had been “uniformly professed in 
the Church of England.” And from these statements Mr. Goode 


argues thus :— 


“ The value and force of the testimony I leave the reader to appre- 
ciate. He may also, I suppose, easily determine the question, whether, 
in the face of these proceedings, within a few years of the establishment 
of our standard of doctrine, and of the affirmations here made of such 
doctrine having been the uniform doctrine of our Church, it can be main- 
tained, not merely that these propositions go beyond the express state- 
ments of our Articles (which is a totally different question), but that 
the statements of the two are opposed to each other.”—pp. 121, 122. 


From what has been said, it is evident that the Lambeth 
Articles do not contradict the doctrine of the gift of God’s grace 
in baptism to all infants. So that the above argument is fallacious. 

We pass on to some extracts from Bishop Overall’s writings, 
and certain remarks made on them. In the controversy which 
arose on the subject of Arminianism early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Overall compiled a paper containing his judgment on the 
points in controversy. In this paper he takes a middle course 
between the contending parties. We are not concerned with his 
views, except so far as they bear directly on the point before us. 
Overall, then, is a marked instance of what we have been pointing 
out; namely, that the acknowledgment of election, predestination, 
and final perseverance, is perfectly reconcilable with the belief that 
grace is given in baptism even to those infants who are not amongst 
the elect. He holds “ the more common opinion of the Church 
since Augustine”—that God gives “* common and sufficient grace 
in the means divinely ordained” to all; but ‘‘a special grace, 
more efficacious and abundant,” to the elect only. Now we have 
seen that even Mr. Goode himself grants that it is ‘“ generally 
granted” by the Reformers “that every kind of grace is not inde- 
fectible ;” 7. ¢., of course, that there are different kinds of grace. 
He also says, immediately after the passages we are considering, 
“That there is a species of faith from which men may fall away, 
all admit” (p. 133). Thus, then, Overall merely draws a dis- 
tinction which he was authorized to do by general consent. ‘That 
Is to say, he distinguishes between grace given to all Christians, 
and grace given to the elect; though he unites with this the no- 
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tion of a more efficacious or powerful grace in_the one case than 
in the other, which was a peculiar opinion. In the distinction 
generally, however, abstracted from this peculiarity, there is no- 
thing but what all Calvinists in these ages admitted. 

We must here extract a passage from Mr. Goode’s pages :— 


“ The difference, then, between the view of Overall (following Augus- 
tine) and that of the great body of our Reformation divines, on the sub- 
ject of final perseverance seem only this, that the latter held, that those 
once made members of Christ, and partakers of true faith and repentance, 
never fall away, while the former held that some to whom these bless- 
ings are vouchsafed do fall away, but that to certain individuals, elected 
by God to salvation, God of his free mercy vouchsafes to superadd a 
measure of grace that ensures perseverance. 

‘In what way Augustine’s doctrine smooths the difficulties of the 
subject, I cannot understand. It appears to me that the doctrine—that 
spiritual regeneration and its accompanying graces and gifts are gene- 
rally given, but that none but those upon whom the gift of final per- 
severance is bestowed will be saved, and that that gift is bestowed only 
upon the elect,—is equally difficult of reception with the doctrine that 
spiritual regeneration and its accompanying blessings are given only to 
the elect, and that those to whom they are given have also the gift of 


final perseverance. The exclusion of those who are not among the © 


elect is as complete in the former system as in the latter ; and the only 
difference between the two systems is as to the amount of spiritual gifts 
bestowed upon those whom God has not appointed to salvation. This 
seems to me a question of no very material moment.. . . . Augustine, 
no doubt, speaks of all baptized in infancy as spiritually regenerated.” 
—p. 135. | 


At the commencement of this passage Mr. Goode makes an 
assumption, which he has not attempted to establish by proof, 
that there was a difference between the views of Augustine and 
those of the Reformation divines on the subject of final persever- 
ance ; and that this difference referred to the gift of regeneration, 
which the one supposed universally bestowed on Christians, and the 
other restricted to the elect. None of Mr. Goode’s quotations 
and proofs so far have pointed at such a difference as is here 
alleged to exist. His pages are full of extracts from the writings 
of the Reformers and of subsequent writers who held what are 
called * Calvinistic ” opinions ; and no authority so frequently is 
referred to in these passages as St. Augustine. It is indeed well 
known that the authority of St. Augustine was deeply reverenced 
by the Reformers generally. Nevertheless, it is singular that Mr. 
Goode should not have been able to produce any passages in 
which the Reformers express dissent from St. Augustine’s views 
on this point. They, of course, all knew perfectly well that St. 
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Augustine combined a belief in baptismal regeneration with the 
doctrine of election, predestination, and final perseverance; yet 
Mr. Goode does not show that they differed from his doctrine. 
Weare therefore entitled to assume that they agreed with him 
in. this respect ; and that they took the expressions of the bap- 
tismal offices in their natural sense. Mr. Goode himself distinctly 
roves that there could not have been any difficulty on their part 
in receiving the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, as applicable 
in a certain sense to all; for he remarks, that the only difference 
between the two systems [that of Calvinism and the doctrine of 
St. Augustine] ‘‘1s as to the amount of spiritual gifts bestowed 
upon those whom God has not appointed to salvation ;” and he 
thinks this is “‘a question of no very material moment.” So that 
the adherents of Calvinism could not have had any reluctance to 
admit that grace is given to all infants in baptism. 

This appears to us perfectly conclusive of the question. It is 
in vain for Mr. Goode, after this, to contend that, because the 
Reformers or Elizabethan divines held Calvinistic tenets, they 
could not have received the baptismal formularies in their simple 
direct meaning, but must have understood them to mean what 
they plainly do not mean—namely, that grace and regeneration is 
only given to the elect, and not to all children lawfully baptized. 
These subterfuges were unknown to the Reformers and the Eliza- 
bethan divines. If they had held the views of Mr. Goode, and of 
modern dissenters, they could not possibly have compiled offices 
which so distinctly retain the teaching of St. Augustine on 
regeneration. What dissenter or Calvinist in the present day 
would compose offices like our baptismal offices ? 

We must quote another passage for the purpose of noticing 
Po _— like that which we have just shown to be un- 
ounded :— 


“Those who confound the Predestinarian system that prevailed 
amongst the reformed with that of St. Augustine, suppose that that 
system had no bearing upon the views of the Reformers as to the effects 
of baptism ; whereas, in truth, it had a very material influence upon 
them. Our Reformers, as a body, held that the elect only are made 
partakers of those spiritual gifts that are essential to regeneration, and 
that final perseverance was always connected with these gifts. I am 
not, of course, denying that some among the Reformers themselves may 
have held precisely St. Augustine’s view; but the evidence already 
adduced shows that the prevalent opinion was in favour of what is now 
commonly called the Calvinistic view.”—p. 136. 


From the preceding survey of Mr. Goode’s evidence, as to the 
tone of theology prevalent at the period of the Reformation, and 
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subsequently, it is clear that he has not so far adduced the 
slight ese for his assertion, that the Reformers held that 
“the elect only are made partakers of the spiritual gifts essential 
to regeneration.” We repeat that the assertion 18 made without 
proof, For we have shown that the assertion of the doctrines of 
appropriating faith, final perseverance, election, and indefectible 
faith, which he has shown to have been frequent, does not include 
necessarily any denial of baptismal grace. eer 

We have some further proofs of the Calvinistic character of 
English theology during the reign of Elizabeth (pp. 186—142), 
Admitting that Calvinism (in reference to the Predestinarian 
controversy) had then great influence in the Church, we must 
decline to admit the ultra and overstrained statements of the 
‘ British Critic,” as possessing the slightest value or weight on 
such a subject. The object of the “ British Critic,” in the article 
quoted by Mr. Goode, was to show the propriety of a develop- 
ment of the Church of England in a Romish direction ; and it 
therefore dwelt as strongly as possible on the alteration which 
took place in consequence of the Arminian principles superseding 
the Calvinistic in the seventeenth century; but we think that no 
true Churchman will recognize in the statements of the ‘ British 
Critic,” in its Romanizing days, any authority in questions affect- 
ing the doctrines of the Church of England. 

We next come to Mr. Goode’s argument, founded on the 
doctrine of the confessions of faith of the foreign Reformers. The 
connexion which existed between the English and the foreign Re- 
formers is referred to, with a view to identify the opinions of the 
former with the latter. Without doubt this argument is to a cer- 
tain extent a good one. That is, we may infer that there was a 
general agreement when it was acknowledged on both sides ;_ but 
we have no right to strain such expressions so far as to suppose 
them to infer an agreement in al/ points of doctrine, more espe- 
cially on the amount of grace given in baptism, which Mr. Goode 
himself holds to be a matter of no great moment, as we have seen. 

In proceeding with our task, we must offer one or two ex- 
planatory remarks. In maintaining that an inward and spiritual 
ne is given in the sacraments, it is rightly conceded, and in- 
deed affirmed, that faith is necessary to the reception of that 
grace. In saying this, however, it is not of course meant to deny 
that infants who cannot exhibit faith themselves, are capable of 
receivin baptismal grace. So that, while in general we affirm 
that faith is necessary to receive the grace of the sacraments, we 
make an exception in the case of infants. Looking at the state- 
ments of Holy Scripture on the subject of holy baptism, it is 
perfectly correct to say that repentance and faith are the condi- 
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tions of baptism; that regeneration, which is united to justifica- 
tion, or is justification in a certain aspect, is given only to 
believers in Jesus Christ. Nay, it is not unsound in doctrine, 
though it may be incorrect in expression, to use regeneration as 

uivalent to justification, and to speak of a person as regenerated 
eo he is justified, and therefore to use that term of regenera- 
tion at times for something distinct from baptismal grace. Such 
language as this is quite consistent with a belief that all baptized 
infants receive baptismal grace, and are in some sense justified. 
Those who so speak may sometimes omit to specify the exception 
to the general rule of faith, as a prerequisite to the effectual 
reception of the sacraments; but we are not therefore to conclude 
that they do not recognize any such exception. 

But we may also say, that in a certain sense the benefits of 
baptism are only given to the elect. ‘The justification which is 
imparted to believers in that sacrament is, in the highest and 
most emphatic sense, only given to those who will persevere to 
the end. The justification of those who will fall finally from 
grace is of course temporary; nor can they be equally the sub- 
jects of God’s favour with the elect. So that it is true, in a 
certain sense, that the elect are the subjects of baptismal grace: 
they alone are so in the highest sense of all—they alone are per- 
fectly so. Others are imperfectly and transiently justified, reas: 
nerated, and adopted. ‘They are rejected as regards their life 
generally ; they are rie | in particular actions or points of 
that life: whereas the elect, on the other hand, are accepted on 
the whole, and displeasing in the particular sinful actions which 
they commit. The justification of the elect is certainly a dif- 
ferent thing from that of the non-elect. It cannot be affirmed 
that the latter are ever regarded by God in all respects with the 
same favour as the former are. And therefore the adoption and 
acceptance in baptism of those who are not elect is in reality 
different from that of the elect. Grace is not given with the same 
effects to all alike. 

These remarks will suffice to set aside the greater part of Mr. 
Goode’s proofs, It is perfectly beside the rem to produce 
extracts in which it is taught that the benefits of baptism are 
restricted to believers—that faith is an essential prerequisite—or 
that the elect only are regenerated in baptism. Such quotations 
may be well calculated to impose on the unwary reader; but they 
have really nothing to say to the question, It does not follow 
that these writers denied regeneration or its equivalent to be 
Siven to all infants in baptism. d ‘to noiissiteai ons nt 
_ Mr. Goode quotes several passages from . the-Helvetio: Confes- 
sion drawn up by Bullinger, on: which we have “alréady offered 
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some remarks, and, amongst the rest, one in which it is said 
that 


“To be baptized in the name of Christ is to be invited, initiated, and 
received into the covenant and family, and so into the inheritance of the 
sons of God : moreover, to be now called by the name of God, that is, to 
be entitled a son of God, to be cleansed likewise from the pollution of 
our sins, and to be endued with the manifold grace of God, that we may 
lead a new and innocent life,” &c.—p. 145. 


In order to explain this strong and clear language, Mr. Goode 
uotes some other parts of the same confession, in which the 
benefits of baptism are connected with the salvation of the 
‘* elect,” and “ regeneration” is spoken of as the result of “ faith ” 
(pp. 146, 147). It will appear, from our preceding remarks, that 
such passages as this do not in the least degree diminish the force 
of so striking a testimony to baptismal regeneration, as that of 
the Helvetic Confession. 

Mr. Goode quotes such expressions, not only from the Hel- 
vetic, but from the Belgic Confession, and from the Catechism of 
Heidelberg, with the object of shewing that the bishop of Exeter 
was mistaken in quoting the strong language of these formularies 
on baptismal grace, in favour of the view, that all infants are 
regenerated in baptism. But it is most fallacious to argue as 
Mr, Goode has done, applying to the case of infant baptism ex- 
pressions which were not written with any view to that exceptional 
case, and which refer solely to baptism where faith and repentance 
are the necessary preliminaries. It is also very fallacious to quote 
passages in which regeneration is used for justification, and 
affirmed to apply to the elect only, as if this implied any assertion 
that i ye grace in every sense and degree is given to the 
elect only. It is in vain that such quotations are made to invali- 
date such passages as the following, which Mr, Goode himself 
produces from the Heidelberg Catechism. 


“ @. 69. In what way are you admonished and confirmed in baptism, 
that you are a partaker of that new sacrifice of Christ 2 

“A. Because Christ has commanded the external laver of water, with 
this promise annexed, that I am not less certainly washed by his blood 
and spirit from the pollutions of the soul, that is, from all my sins, than 
I am cleansed externally by water, by which the pollutions of the body 
are said to be washed away, 

“ Q. Where has Christ promised that He will as certainly cleanse us 
by his blood and spirit, as we are cleansed by the water of baptism ? 

“A. In ithe institution of baptism, in these words: ‘Go and teach 
all nations,’ &c, (Matt. xxviii. 19.) ‘He that believeth, and is bap- 
tized,’ &e, (Mark xvi. 16.) This promise is repeated when Scripture 
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calls baptism the laver of regeneration (Titus iii, 5), and the washing 
away of sins (Acts xxii. 16)."—p. 148. 


Mr. Goode’s answer to this explicit testimony is, that the 
author was a well known Calvinist (p. 149), the inference being, we 
suppose, that he must have meant that baptismal grace was only 
given to the elect. We have already seen the fallacy of any such 
inference ; nor does Mr. Goode mend the matter by quoting pas- 

es from other works of the author of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
in which he maintains that faith, justification, and regeneration 
are the effect of “election ;” that the reprobate are never mem- 
bers of the invisible Church—the company of saints—that the 
regenerate can never finally fall away (p. 150). He is here using 
the term regeneration in connexion with final perseverance in the 
case of the elect. He does not seem to employ the term “ rege- 
neration ” to designate the grace given in baptism, but ‘ remission 
of sins,” “ renewal,” and ‘‘ cleansing,” which describe what we 
mean by regeneration. So that there is no sort of reason to 
assume that he supposes the baptismal graces to be restricted 
absolutely to the elect, and that others have no part in them in 
any sense or degree. 

“ Regeneration” is, in fact, frequently used in the reformed 
confessions, such as the French, the Bohemian, &c., as equivalent 
to justification, and as obtained by faith. Baptismal grace is not 
untrequently described under different names, or terms, as in the 
case above referred to. In the Bohemian confession “ sanctifica- 
tion, renewal, or regeneration,” is spoken of as the same thing. 

We must pass over several very striking testimonies to the 
doctrine of baptismal grace which Mr. Goode quotes from Calvin, 
Beza, and others, with a view to explain them away, as he has 
endeavoured to explain away our offices. What has been already 
said is a sufficient answer to his arguments, that because men 
held Calvinistic doctrines in many points, they could not possibly 
hold that grace was given to all infants in baptism. 

We must next follow Mr. Goode into his examination of the 
doctrines of Bucer and Peter Martyr on the subject of infant 
baptism. Mr. Goode attaches very great weight to their testi- 
mony, as showing the views of Cranmer and other of the 2 
Reformers who thought highly of them. The first quotation which 
1s produced from the records of a conference between Luther and 
the Reformed school at Wittenburg, in 1536, commences with a 
declaration of Luther's, that infants ought to be baptized, ‘and 
that baptism is truly efficacious and confers the adoption of the - 
sous of God ”—in other words—regeneration. The reply of Bucer 
on behalf of the reformed is, that although they do not hold (with 
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Pe Luther and his disciples) that infants have faith, yet they beliong 

hy in baptismal grace. 

I bi “ Moreover that baptism is held sacred by us, and that we teach con. 
art cerning it, not as of some naked sign, but as the true cause of regenera. 
ae tion, which (regeneration) is, through the power of God and the ministry 

els of the minister, supplied to us with the water... . « For that we simply a 
i believe and teach, that TRUE REGENERATION AND TRUE ADOPTION INTO [@ f 
| THE sons or Gop are communicated to infants in baptism, and that the | ‘ 

ii Holy Spirit works in them according to the measure and proportion [7 | 


given to them, as we read of St. John, that he was filled with the Holy 7 
Ghost from his mother’s womb. ... . But that where there is any 
ae foundation in Scripture for what some affirm, that infants when they are 
baptized understand the words of the gospel, and actually believe them, 
and thus are saved,—whence this can be proved from the sacred 
writings, we are unable as yet to see.”—p. 163. 


oa With this declaration Luther was satisfied. (p. 164.) And 7 
ft (| indeed he well might beso, for although his own notion, with regard 
it to infants being possessed of faith, was not adopted, still the 
re great point was admitted—that infants ought to be baptized, and 
that they receive regeneration and adoption in baptism. Nothing 
can be more clear and explicit than the statement of the Reformers Ff 
on this point. Luther himself subsequently stated (p. 164) that [7 
infants ought to be baptized because “they belong to the | 

Church.” 
Fit Mr. Goode observes on the passage, that both Luther and 
ari Bucer “ held that infants ought to be baptized because they were 
i faithful, that is, in the sense of having the principle of faith im- 
; planted in them by the mercy of God. . . . ‘The possession of this 
ift of faith, however, by infants was, of course (as Luther speaks 
in his Catechism, and as we shall find Bucer stating), a matter ~~ 
AF of charitable hope.” (pp. 164, 165.) We must demur to this [7 
x statement. Bucer and the Reformed did not receive the notion |” 
" of any real faith existing in infants. They did not rest the lawful- 


a ness of baptism on the assumption of such faith existing; and 
: oe Luther himself did not require them to receive the view, from 
1 whence it is evident that he did not think it necessary. ‘There is 


nothing in the passage about any “charitable hope.” AI infants are 
| declared to be regenerated in baptism. In fact this testimony of 
; the Lutherans and Reformed is a very strong confirmation of the 


doctrine of baptismal regeneration. “ We should be happy to see 
ad Mr. Goode and Mr. Gorham, and their disciples, employing such 
nc. language as the Lutherans and Reformers did on this occasion. 

ae. What would Bucer and Luther have thought of those who declaim | ~ 
| against the ‘ soul-destroying” error of baptismal regeneration, |” 
ty and teach that baptism is a mere sign or seal, and that regenera- 
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elie tion is to be looked for at another time, and not in baptism! We 
can have no doubt that such persons would have been regarded as 
“heretics” by Luther and the Reformed: they would have been 
classed with the anabaptists. ' 
But Mr. Goode endeavours to explain away this very strong 
testimony to baptismal regeneration, by quoting a long passage 
from Bucer’s writings, in which he contends that the sacraments : } 
are only beneficial ; that their graces can only reach them who ) 

4 


artake of them worthily and with faith. He argues against vn 
uther and his adherents, who maintained that the body and ‘4 
blood of Christ is received by a// who partake of the elements of 
bread and wine, no matter whether they have faith or no. He 
contends that doctrine of this kind is calculated to have bad 
moral effects. He asserts that faith is a necessary condition to nes 
the reception of sacramental grace, whether in baptism or in ihe” 
the Eucharist. And surely he is right in so saying. He teaches 
here nothing except what the Articles of the Church of England, 
at least, declare ; but then he is not speaking of infant baptism, 
because he and his colleagues expressly stated in the passage 
quoted above, that infants do not possess faith—at least, such 
faith as is necessary in all cases where it is possible. All, there- 
- fore, that he says about faith being a necessary requisite to the 
°* & right reception of baptism we admit, while we affirm with him 
if 4 that infants have not faith, and yet are regenerated and adopted 
4 in baptism. 
; po Mr. Goode goes on to produce several passages from Bucer’s 


} writings, in which baptismal grace and regeneration are most 
} strongly affirmed (pp. 168, 169). We accept these testimonies 

with pleasure, and are thankful to Mr. Goode for producing them. 
They are exactly the same kind of expressions as the Church of 
England uses. Wall may Mr. Goode say that ‘‘ Bucer had no 
hesitation in using the strongest language as to the benefit of 
haptism, when enunciating in general terms its nature and 
effects” (p. 170). But we draw a very different inference from 
that which Mr. Goode implies in saying that these passages 
show us with what views the Reformers used language, on several 
points, which “ from its ambiguity and capability of diverse inter- 
pretations, has been since their time the cause of so much con- 
tention in the Church.” Mr. Goode means that their language 
asserting baptismal regeneration is ambiguous, and that it must 
he interpreted by their statements as to the necessity of faith as 
a en for receiving the benefit of regeneration. We 
hold, on the contrary, that such language as he has quoted gives 
. unambiguous and clear evidence of belief in baptismal regeneration, 
while the assertion of the necessity of faith is really ambiguous 
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and liable to mistake, for it is not meant to extend to the case of 
infants, though the exception is not expressly made. It is plain, 
from the passage he has himself quoted from the “ conferences, 

that whenever the ‘“‘ Reformed ” speak of the necessity of faith in 
order to obtain baptismal regeneration, they must be understood 
to except the case of infants, who are regenerated without the 
actual possession of faith. And indeed it is grossly inconsistent 
in any one to maintain, absolutely and without exception, that faith 
is a prerequisite for receiving regeneration in baptism, and yet to 
admit, as Mr. Goode and Mr. Gorham and their friends do, that 
regeneration is ever actually given in baptism to infants; for 
infants have no faith. If faith in the case of infants be requisite 
to regeneration, they are never regenerated ; and thus the formu- 
laries of the Church of England and of all the Reformation, and 
the admissions of Mr. Gorham himself, are flatly contradicted. 
To interpret the assertions of the Reformers as to the necessity 
of faith, as applying to infant baptism, is to make a clean sweep 
not only of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, but of the 
practice of infant baptism, and of the practice and doctrine of the 
Church of England—so that it is absolutely essential for Mr. 
Goode himself to understand all such language as he has quoted 
on this point, as not extending to infant baptism. 

Mr. Goode follows up this extract from Bucer, by another, 
which comprises a strong and explicit statement of the doctrine of 
election and predestination. In this passage Bucer asserts 
that ‘those who can at any time fall away from Christ never were 
Christ’s ;” that ‘*the reprobate never were known to Christ ;” 
that “those to whom it has once been given, like Him, can 
never perish ;” that though ‘infants are destitute of faith,” yet 
‘with elect infants the Spirit of the Lord is present,” &e. 
(p. 170-171). All this passage refers to the gift of such grace 
as God foresees will be efficacious for its end—such grace as is 
combined with final perseverance and liberation from sin. It does 
not refer to grace in general, or imply any denial that grace, which 
shall not in all cases be joined with final perseverance, is given to 
infants in baptism. There is no reference to baptism or the 
sacraments generally in this passage: it refers simply to election 
and final perseverance; and it must be understood with the 
distinctions which the doctrine of the sacrament requires, and 
which even Mr. Goode and Mr. Gorham do not deny, for Mr. 
Goode himself does not assert that all grace is indefectible ; nor 
does he consider the question, as to the amount of grace given in 
baptism, to be a very important one. We donot see any thing in 
the doctrine of Bucer, as stated by Mr. Goode, which is inconsis- 
tent with the clear and explicit declaration of himself and the 
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other Reformers, that regeneration is given to infants in 
tism. 
ithe next quotations are from Peter Martyr; and the object is 
to show that, while he held the divinity chair at Oxford, and 
approved the English formularies, he understood and taught that 
the benefit of baptism is restricted to the predestinate, though 
the sacrament is administered to all. In this passage Martyr is 
ing against the anabaptists, who contended that baptism 
ought not to be administered to infants, ‘because we know 
nothing concerning the spirit, or faith, or election of these little 
ones.” Martyr asserts that some infants are elect, and others 
not so; and he restricts the spiritual benefit of the sacraments 
to the elect ; but teaches that baptism should be administered to 
all infants, because we cannot distinguish who are elect. This 
ge, like many others adduced by Mr. Goode, refers to the 
grace of baptism as united with final perseverance ; as the gift of 
yrace in the high and peculiar sense in which it belongs to the 
elect only. Martyr does not deny that grace is given in a certain 
sense to many who are not elect: at least there is nothing in the 
passages quoted by Mr. Goode to lead us to suppose that he 
would have denied that all infants receive regenerating grace, in 
some degree, in baptism. There is nothing in these passages to 
lead to the inference that the baptismal grace which Martyr so 
strongly asserted in a passage, also produced by Mr. Goode (p. 
175), was not given generally to infants, though only effectual, 
finally, in the case of the elect. We see nothing in the language 
of Martyr inconsistent with a belief that all infants are regene- 
rated, and made children of God in baptism; though, in some 
cases, that state of grace is only temporary and transient; in 
others, permanent. 
The doctrine of election necessitates a distinction between the 
relation of those who are elect, and those who are not so, to God, 
at all times. The elect may fall into sin, and become subject to 


God’s wrath, and yet it is the wrath of a Father who thinketh 


upon merey. ‘The reprobate may have a temporary faith, and 
may be temporarily and partially justified, but their acceptance 
with God is never the same kind of acceptance which is extended 
to those who are the chosen children of God. But still this 
should not prevent any one from believing that the grace of God 
in general may be extended to all children in baptism. 

The examination of Mr. Goode’s argument would demand far 
more space than we can afford for its discussion. We trust, 
however, that what has been already said will, in, some degree, 
suffice to point out the fallacies in which it abounds. | We think 
that he has been led to overlook, in the urgency of his advocacy, 
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i the real meaning and bearing of much that he has collected to [7 mis 
fa establish his point. We can very readily understand that his Fi} oft 
. reasoning and authorities may, to very many persons, appear § 
+ perfectly conclusive. His work is one which, from the absence § I 
: of necessary distinctions, the very intricate, delicate, and pros | re 
id found questions on which it treats, is calculated to mislead men 7 


He} | 


of the most educated intelligence. The discussion of topics [7 pos 
on which the wisest and the best of men have often been at "to! 
variance, and on which human language is most imperfect and 7 


liable to mistake, is difficult under all circumstances, but more suc 
“ ae in the heat of controversy ; and we would extend to ant 
“ others the same fair construction which we are desirous to claim sta 
‘ for ourselves. It is deeply to be regretted that controversies on inf 
i, such subjects should continue to disturb the Church. We know did 
tr that there are great differences of opinion amongst those who wh 
y admit the teaching of the Church of England, yet they are eff 
a scarcely greater than those which exist in the Church of Rome 7 ha 
| on the same sort of questions. It is, therefore, a matter for | wa 
} deep regret that some way cannot be found for arriving at some FF ov! 
4h arrangement which shall define the limits within which freedom [7 do 
I of opinion is permissible, and which shall repress the violence of | {01 
controversy. ne 
ae Though we fear we are trespassing at too great length on the f= (™ 
reader's attention, the importance of the subject-matter will | an 
14 plead our excuse for proceeding with our examination of Mr. [| Al 
Goode’s series of arguments. 
ae The next authorities which he quotes in favour of his views are | do 
bie the formularies issued by authority in the reign of King Henry FF % 
Ma VIII. The very decided language of these formularies, in cone fF 
: necting regenerating grace with baptism, is admitted by Mr. FF > 
+ Goode to have been common both to these and to the “majority [> ™ 

‘1 of the most distinguished continental Reformers” (p. 190.) Bap- q 
is tism 18, according to them all, “a rite divinely appointed as the rR 
i instrument, in the use of which a certain spiritual blessing is [> = % 
conveyed by God to the recipient.” (Ibid.) The mode in which on 
st he explains such language is this— (p 
“Tt is palpably a misi 
palpably misinterpretation of this language to infer fromit, (p 
4 that this sacrament is represented thereby as having this effect uponall [) go 
Who partake of it; because such general statements refer to the case |) al, 

of adults as well as infants ; and in the former case, it is admitted even 

in these documents, that faith and repentance are necessary to a salutary i 
reception of this sacrament. Therefore some similar qualifications may 2 
in the latter case, . . . To interpret these 
aning that all infants are alike the objects of the divine be 


mercy, 1s a gratuitous and unwarranted assumption, and, I may add, 4 
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misrepresentation founded upon a forgetfulness of the doctrinal views 
of many of the authors of such statements.”—pp. 190, 191. 


If it be argued or maintained, as it is in this passage, that 
repentance and faith on the part of infants are requisite to the 
pe reception of baptism, we really do not see how it is 
possible to avoid the anabaptist inference, that baptism is useless 
to infants; for, whatever may have been thought by some persons 
about infants themselves possessing faith, there is no proof for 
such a view in Holy Scripture, and certainly none from reason 
and experience. The natural and obvious inference from the 
statements connecting regeneration with baptism in the case of 
infants as well as adults, is that the writers referred to in general 
did not think it necessary expressly to except the case of infants 
when they spoke of repentance and faith as requisite for the 
effective reception of the grace of baptism, because they must 
have supposed that every one could make that exception, which 
was dictated by obvious necessity and common sense. We pass 
over various passages from Lancelot Ridley, who followed Luther's 
doctrine as to the existence of faith in infants, and from the 
formularies in the reign of Henry VIII., which assert the 
necessity of faith for the effectual reception of the sacraments 
(much as our own Articles do), and state the doctrine of election, 
and the efficacy of the sacraments only to the elect (p. 191—207). 
All this is merely the repetition of positions which have been 
already examined, and will be readily understood as indicating no 
doubt of the gift of regenerating grace to all baptized infants, in 
some sense. It may not, and does not imply, that “ a// infants 
are alike the objects of the divine mercy” (p. 191); but it is not 
inconsistent with the doctrine that all ave objects of the divine 
nerey, which is openly stated. 

We next proceed to the testimonies quoted from our leading 
Reformers and divines during the reigns of Edward VI. and his 
successors, The first quotations (from the Catechism of 1558) 
only speak of faith being a requisite condition of adult baptism 
(p. 210). In Cranmer’s Catechism a distinction is made in the 
subjects of baptism, some only being supposed to be ‘ born again” 
(p. 213). This will, of course, be admitted in the case of adults, 
some of whom may be baptized without faith and repentance. We 
also find the Church identified with those who “ believe in the 
gospel, and are saved "—a position which has nothing to do with 
the matter before us. Mr. Goode admits that in Cranmer’s works 
it 18 easy to find statements connecting regeneration with baptism 
(p. 215); but he quotes various passages in which the necessity 
of faith is asserted, obviously referring to the case of adult bap- 
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tism, or else assuming, as Luther did, that all infants have faith 
(pp. 216, 217). 

The arguments which Mr. Goode employs (pp. 21 7, 218) with 
a view to establish the necessity of certain conditions to the re. 
ception of baptismal grace in the case of infants, are deserving of 
attention. He urges that we have no right to affirm that general 
statements of regeneration taking place in baptism are to be un. 
derstood conditionally in the case of adults, but ‘‘ be understood 
as applying universally in the case of infants.” The latter asser- 
tion he attempts to raise a prejudice against as a reproduction 
of the Romish doctrine of opus operatum—* that the sacraments 
confer grace on all who do not oppose the obstacle of mental sin” 
— without any good and deserving motive,”—which has ob- 
viously no application to the case of infants, who, as Mr. Goode 
himself admits, are within the covenant of grace, and cannot need 
the conditions of repentance and faith, as Calvin himself argues in 
reply to the anabaptists. If Mr. Goode means to assert that the 
same conditions as in the case of adults are requisite in infant 
baptism, he is condemned by Calvin, and he holds the anabaptist 
tenets. If these conditions are not requisite, his argument is 
worth nothing. 

Mr. Goode says :— 


“‘ T have thought it right to make these remarks at the very outset of 
our review of the statements of our early divines on the subject of this 
work, in order that the reader may bear in mind throughout, that the 
assertion—that the sacraments confer grace upon all not putting a barin 
the way, and consequently that the general statements of our divines as 
to the effects of baptism, though to be understood with limitations in 
the case of adults, are to be considered as applicable in their full force 
to all infants—is wholly unwarranted, and directly opposed to the doe- 
trine of our most learned divines of the school of Reformers.’—p. 220. 


We must deny that the doctrine of opus operatum applies to the 
ease of infant baptism. ‘The expressions of ‘ not putting a bar in 
the way,” and having no “ good and deserving motive,” &c. 
refer to the case of persons who are capable of interposing ob- 
stacles, such as committing actual sin, and possessing a dead 
faith: they do not properly refer to infants who are simply ina 
state of unconsciousness in reference to spiritual things. So that 
opus operat seems a doctrine which refers evidently to adults ; 
aud Mr, Goode must creatly mistake his adversaries’ argument 
in making them infer the partial operation of the doctrine of opus 
operatun in the case of adults, but its total and unconditional appli- 
cation in the ease of infants. The truth is, that the tenet of opus 
eperatwa is not held by such persons as applicable to adults, and 
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if it be ever applied to the case of infants, which we are not aware 
that it is, the application seems mistaken; though the doctrine of 
the regeneration of all baptized infants is certain. 

Nor can we admit, as a fair representation of the view opposed 
to Mr. Goode’s, that the general statements of our divines are 
necessarily to be understood as applicable in their full force to all 
infants ; for this statement, thus nakedly made, might imply that 
we meant to assert that God looks exactly in the same point of 
view on the elect and the non-elect ; or that we mean to deny the 
doctrines of election and predestination, while asserting the doc- 
trine of baptismal grace. Vhether all infants receive regenerating 
grace in the same degree, or with the same effects and results, we 
need not pretend to determine ; but that God does actually re- 
generate all infants in baptism, and make them his children by 
adoption, in a certain sense, is plainly and manifestly the doctrine 
ofthe Church of England and of the whole Catholic Church ; and 
no other teaching ought to be permitted. 

It doesnot follow that, because general statements as to the effects 
of baptism are to be understood conditionally in the ease of adults, 
they must therefore be so understood in the case of infants 
(p. 220). Nothing could be more unreasonable than such an in- 
ference ; in fact, it goes to the length of declaring that regenera- 
tion is never given to infants, because they are incapable of sup- 
plying the conditions which are prescribed by the Word of God 
in the case of adults. It may here be remarked, that any of the 
Reformers who suppose faith to be a necessary condition even in 
infant baptism, supposed faith to be given to all infants baptized. 
Mr. Goode argues, that “‘ when we find the Church specifically 
demanding a promise of future faith and repentance to be exercised 
by the child when grown up, and giving baptism to none likely to 
reach that age without that promise being made, we reasonably 
infer, that she, at least, limits the baptismal blessing to those who, 
as adults, fulfil that promise” (p. 220). 

We have no right to make such an inference as this, because 
the Church believes that the promise actually made by others is 
sufficient to authorize her to administer baptism, consisting of an 
outward sign and an inward grace. It is the promise itself, and 
not the future performance of that promise, which the Church 
Accepts as a condition. The case of baptism in case of sickness 
shows that the Church does not consider such promise as neces- 
sary in the case of infants. In fact, if it were not made at all, 


the obligation to renounce sin, and to live in faith and holiness, 
Which is the substance of the baptismal promise, is strictly binding 
on all persons baptized. Baptism is the admission to the privi- 


leges of the Christian covenant ; it is the rite appointed by Christ 
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Himself for the initiation of new members into his family ; and 
the conditions of existence in that state are abstinence from sin, 
and a walk of faith and of sanctification. This obligation is 
incumbent on all who hope for salvation; it is involved as a 
matter of necessity in the acceptance of baptism, without any 
express promise to that effect. | If renunciations and professions 
are made either by adults previous to baptism, or by Sponsors 
for infants, it is as a safeguard against the evil of an unconditional 
admission to baptism, or for the purpose of reminding Christians 
of the duties which they have undertaken, or are to undertake, 
as Christians. 

The Church of England distinctly teaches, that infants bap- 
tized privately, without any promises, are “ fully and sufficiently 
baptized ;” and of such she declares that they are now, “ by the 
laver of regeneration in baptism, received into the number of the 
children of God, and heirs of everlasting life.” Therefore it is 
most fallacious to argue that she considers the grace of baptism 
to be given only in contemplation of the future fulfilment of the 
promises made at baptism by sponsors. 

We must offer some remarks on a passage which immediately 
succeeds that on which we have been commenting. It 1s as 
follows 


“No doubt infants are so far interested in their parents’ faith, that 
they may be reckoned by us, as infants, as being acceptable in the eye 
of God (the Apostle calling them holy); and, if they die in infancy, 
are partakers, as such, of the full baptismal blesssing. Nor need we, 
I think, be anxious to deny that, in the case of infants, there may 
always be bestowed the pardon of original sin, And when the term 
regeneration is applied in this sense, by those who speak of the uni- 
versal regeneration of infants in baptism, and the distinction is preserved 
between this infantine regeneration, and that regeneration of heart 
which is necessary for the salvation of an adult, then (whether or not 
we agree in the view taken) it seems very unnecessary to raise a 
further controversy. But that spiritual regeneration of the heart, of 
which Scripture speaks, and which sanctifies the adult, is a gift, not 
conferred by God in consequence of the parents’ faith, but according to 
his own good pleasure."—p. 221. 


If this really be the view taken by those who think with Mr. 
Goode generally, we should not be without hope of some kind of 
arrangement of the controversies at present existing on this 
most important subject. The difference, as thus stated by Mr. 
Goode, is, in some degree, a verbal difference. We allude to the 
use of the term regeneration, as applied by him to designate the 
change of heart by which adults enter into a state of justification, 
from which they have fallen through the temptations of the 
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world, the flesh, and the devil. There is no authority in our 1a 
formularies to speak of this change of heart, as regeneration ; but bie 
at the same time we would not say that false doctrine is connected Bini 
with the use of the term for this process. Though there is no ‘i 
authority in Scripture for such a use of the term, there are not Pe 
wanting instances of its use in this sense in the early writers, and oa 
in some of our modern divines. Therefore, while we think such a 
ause of the term is not to be recommended, we would not con- aN 
demn those who thus employ it. Mi 
And again—the regeneration of infants and their reception of ae 
baptismal graces does not imply the same change of heart which, oe 
in the case of an adult, is the preparation for baptism, and which 
: is completed by baptismal grace. As infants have no actual sins aes 
| to repent of, their regeneration is not exactly a regeneration in ie 
the same sense as that of adults; and in asserting that the Be 
obtain remission of their sins, and a new birth in baptism, through ‘ea 
the sanctifying influences of the Spirit of God, it cannot be meant ee h 
to deny that the necessity of subsequent change of heart and con- | 
version to God is, in most cases, absolutely requisite. Mr. Goode 
does not deny, that grace and the gift of regeneration to infants is i 
extended to them all in baptism ; and, if so, we really think, that ' 
those who think with him ought to have no difficulty in accepting 
the baptismal services in their plain and simple meaning, which 
supposes regeneration and grace to be given to infants in all 
cases: and, if this were fairly and consistently done, we think 
there would be very little objection to the mere use of the term as i 
an equivalent for conversion in the ease of adults. The great evil 
of which all members of the Chureh of England have to complain Os 
is, that the “doctrine of baptismal regeneration,” which is dis- ie 
tinetly taught in all our formularies, and which has always, even * a ig 
from the beginning, been taught in the Church, and which the “a ea 
whole body of the Reformers held, should be denied, and rejected, ; 
and denounced. While the formularies of the Church of England it Bt | 
a 


remain what they are, a denial of the doctrine that infants are 


t regenerated in baptism is a positive censure of the Church of 
b England. It is to accuse her of teaching erroneous doctrine— 
, Nay, as it is sometimes called—“ soul-destroying error.” 


Mr. Goode, and those who think with him, do not object to the 
doctrine that al/ infants are regenerated in baptism. Why, then, 
should they undertake to prove that the Reformers did not hold 
this view, or that they held regeneration to be confined strictly to 
the elect? We reaily think, that such admissions as this are 
fatal to the whole argument of Mr. Goode’s book. They show 
that the force of evidence is so strong, that he is obliged to admit, 
in the first place, the doctrine of baptismal regeneration in some 
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sense. in order to bring his teaching in any degree into accordance 
with that of the author he quotes; and then he procecds to over- 
throw this doctrine by quotations which plainly have reference 
only to the ease of adult baptism, or which refer to the doctrine 
of election and its concomitants without connexion with baptism. 

To follow Mr. Goode further through the mass of quotations 
which he has aceumulated for this purpose would be impossible 
within our necessary limits. We have merely indicated the key 
to the explanation of these quotations. We have seareely seen 
any which appear in any degree to support the theory proposed 
hy him inthe ease of drfants. The fact is, that, notwithstanding 
all Mr. Goode’s efforts to produce authorities in support of his 
view, his work affords throughout the most clear and unequivocal 
testimony to the doetrine of the Chureh generally, and of the Re- 
formation in particular, in favour of baptismal regeneration. We 
are met continually by quotations of the strongest. kind asserting 
that regeneration is given in baptism—that it is the undoubted 
spiritual grace of that sacrament. Passages of this kind are con- 
tinually produced or referred to, as among the writings of the 
Reformers, and the reformed confessions, and our later divines, 
expressing the doctrine of regeneration in’ baptism: as stronaly as 
is in Our orn Mr. testimony iS 
uniform as to his sense of the clearness and strength with whieh 
that doctrine és taught in our formularies. This is all extremely 
valuable in its way; we can only regret that Mr. Gorham and 
Mr. Goode attempt, without any reason, to narrow the spiritual 
benefit of baptism to a seleeted few, when they themselves admit 
that, ina certain sense, they are appheable to all. 

No one pretends to say that grace is given to all in baptism, so 
that it cannot be lost. No one ean have a right to say, that 
grace is given to the elect and the reprobate with exaetly the 
same results; or that they are both regarded at any time 
as cqualin God's sight. No one has a right to deny that a real 
change of life, ineluding a new heart and sineere repentance 
for past sin, is not for the most part necessary to those adults 
Who have received baptism in infaney. No one ean pretend that 

change takes place in infancy. Yet, onthe other hand, no 
member of the Chureh of England has a right to deny that grace 
is given to all, exeept the impenitent and unbelieving. in baptism, 
and that this grace is nightly ealled regeneration. ~No member 
of the Chureh of England ean consistently deny that those who 
have degraee may fall trom it. The Artieles declare this 
fall possible, and deserbe re covery from it as on/y possible also. 
Phor fore, the wicked may fall, finally, from the erace of regene- 
ration received In baptism, 
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That partics should be permitted to go on denying the plain 
and obvious teaching of the Church of England, and yet professing 
to be her me mbers, is a serious evil; an evil whieh eannot be 
vermitted, consistently with the security of the Church. We 
should regret to see any attempt to narrow the limits of those 
fair and reasonable differences of opinion which have existed for 
many ages in the Church on the subject of predestination, and the 
connected mysteries of God's Providence; but liberty ought not 
to be permitted to degenerate ito hie ‘ence, OF members of the 
Church of Mneland be allowed to continue in the open inculea- 
tion of tenets directly opposed to the formularies of the Church. 
The Bishop of Exeter has, in our opinion, acted with wisdom, 
as well as with firmness and moral courage, in endeavouring to 
wevent the inculeation of doetrines opposed to those of “the 
Church of Mngland in reference to baptism; and, although his 
praiseworthy and Christian zeal has been unsuceesstul in the i im- 
mediate obje ct of preventing a clergyman of unsound doctrine 
from officiating in his diocese, we yet believe that great real good 
has been done: for it is not right that the state of things which 
we have had so long to lament should continue permanently ; and 
it is plain that the proceedings in the case of Gorham must lead 
to ulterior consequences, Which cannot fail to be of great moment, 
and which will, we hope, lead to the adoption of some measures by 
ecclesiastical autho ity, which, in declaring the truth, and in 
defining the limits within whieh private opinion may be exereised, 
may protect the faith of the Mnelish Church from the assaults of 
nusguided men, and establish a greater degree of harmony amongst 
persons of different views than now prev: ails. 

We have dwelt, perhaps, too long on Mr. Goode’s view of 
baptism, and we now turn with pleasure to Archdeacon Wil- 
berforee’s able cffeetive reply. ‘The archdeacon has de- 
moustrated in this work the possibility of combining a belief in 
baptismal regeneration with views on predestination “and clection 
which would. be generally considered as ‘ Calvinistic ;” and he 
has thus ve ry satisfac torily met the argument so extensively em- 
ployed by Mr. Goode and his friends, that the Reformers and 
their suecessors, as being more or less Calvinistic, could not have 
understood that regene ration was given to all infants in baptism. 
We regard the : archdeacon’ s work as most triumphant in its argu- 
ment on this head, and in its refutation generally of the attempts 
to conneet the authority of English writers with Mr. Gorham’s 
Views. \Ve are not so certain th: it we are able to concur in the 
archdeacon’s definition of regeneration, which he has not sup- 
ported by authorities, as far as we have observed. ‘ A new birth 
unto rightcousness,” as it is described in the Catechism, does not 
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convey to our minds prec isely the s same idea as that of * Christ 
taking up his direlling in (p. 2! 8). The doctrine may he 
sound, but it strikes us as rather souild In its statement. Passing 
this ove however, and also some obseurity ot Jangu: We must 
acknowledge the ercat value of the arehdeacon’s wor k, and thank 
him for so seasonable a contribution to the cause of truth. 

We must pl: wee before our readers some statement of the 
archdeacon’s views on certain important points. And first, as to 
the amount and cause of the actual difference on the subject of 
baptism :— 


“The opposition to baptismal regeneration on the part of earnest 
men seems to have arisen mainly from a fear lest it should do away 
with the necessity, or detract from the importance, of conversion. — I 
will not enter into controversy, says Mr. Scott, with persons who believe 
that those who have neglected their baptismal vows ‘do still need that 
ereat and radical change on which the Scriptures insist.’ And even 
Mr. Goode allows that, ‘when the distinction is preserved between this 
infantine regeneration and that regeneration of heart which is necessary 
fur the salvation of an adult, then (whether or not we avree in the view 
taken) It seems very unnecessary to raise a further controversy.’ Now, 
had these and other writers always kept this truth before them, a large 
part of the distrust and hostility which the subject has excited might 
probably have been avoided. ‘Their fecling plainly was, that the im- 
portance ofa change of character had not been duly remembered; that 
regeneration had too often been spoken of as a mere technical, official 
process; and thus has man’s salvation been rested only on his external 
profession, and not on any real alteration of the heart. Against such 
an error it was impossible to protest too strongly. But unfortunately, 
in their earnestness to resist falsehood, men have sometimes sacrificed 
truth; they have supposed it impossible to exalt regeneration, unless 
at the same time they disparaged baptism. Thus does Mr. Scott refer, 
is though it were an admitted truth, to the opinion that, if our Lord’s 
statement respecting the new birth, in the third chapter of St. John, 
‘relate to baptism, or what necessarily or inseparably accompanies bap- 
tism, then it means nothing to us who have received baptism.’ Yet no 
words can possibly be more opposed to the opinions of those who 
believe in the eflicacy of baptismal grace. This misdirection in the 
etlorts of those who desired to vindicate the importance of regeneration 
has involved a corresponding reaction on the part of some who were 
jealous for the honour of holy baptism. Insomuch that it was supposed, 
at one time, that a man could not have a due appreciation of the one if 
he was disposed to do hearty justice to the other.” 


Weare clad to have Archdeacon Wilberforee’s authority in 
eonfirmation of our own view. that if persons holding Mr. Gor- 
hanvs views would consisti ‘ntly and honestly adhere to the dis- 
tinetion here made between infantine regeneration and the “ re- 
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ceneration of heart” in an adult, the controversy would be much 
jiminished. We think that one party might tolerate the other 
‘1 the ineorreet theological use of the term regeneration, if the 
other on their part w ould fairly and consistently admit that there 
is sucha thing as infantine regeneration, which places infants in 
a state of grace, and which is "teh sociated to the elect. It is 
one of the greatest evils of the recent decision, that persons will 
now be encouraged to deny baptismal regeneration wholly, as Mr. 
Gorham is permitte l to deny it partially, 

We must pause for a moment on an assertion of the archdea- 

con's at Pp. 119, that ‘ Christian education is based entirely upon 
a belief in baptismal g grace.” We have heard this position laid 
down by the Rev. G. A. Denison in a recent speech, and by 
others: and we do not feel satisfied of its correctness. ‘The 
arehdeacon assumes that, in order to conduct a Christian eduea- 
tion, we must believe that our children have reeecived a measure of 
erace. ‘This may be supposed, without neecssarily assuming that 
it has been given by baptismal regencration, we think. We ean 
conceive a Christian education where baptism has not yet been 
received. We have sometimes to teach children who have never 
been baptized. It is therefore plain that a Christian education 
may be conducted without assuming that regencrating grace has 
been received. We are of opinton, that belicf im the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and in Tlim crucified, is the foundation on which Chris- 
tian edueation is to be based—* Other foundation can no man 
lay.” 
We now turn to some valuable remarks of Arehdeaecon Wil- 
berforee on the possibility of combining a belief the doctrine 
of predestination with the doetrine of baptismal regeneration. 
The following remarks on St. Augustine are worthy ofattention : 


“What can be more decisive than such passages as the following ? 
‘We say that the Hloly Spirit dwells in baptized infants, although they 
know it not. For they are ignorant of it, although it is in them, as 
they are ignorant of their own mind. For it lies in them, as yet unable 
to be used, like some buried spark, to be quickened by increasing years. 
Or again, ‘ It is matter of the utmost wonder, that to some of His sons, 
Whom He has regenerated in Christ, to whom Ile has given faith, hope, 
and charity, God does not give perseverance.’ We need not to be sur- 


prised, therefore, at finding that he speaks of the blessing of election as 
conferred through the ministration of baptism. And his. example illus- 
trates the rule, ey which it may be decided whether those w ho profess 
agreement with Calvin are really able to accord with the 
Church. For it is indifferent whether the charge which has been 
brought against St. Augustin be well grounded or no, seeing that his 
error, if it existed, was only one of philosophy, and did not affect his 
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religious faith. For, by aflirming the reality of baptismal grace, he 
maintained the great truth of our Lord's mediation. And this is a test 
of universal applicability. Are there any, whose minds dwell exclu. 
sively on the beauty and harmony of the divine decrees, Whose habit js 
to refer every thine to God's purpose, but whose language does not do 
justice to the importance of human responsibility ?—still, if the error be 
only one of philosophy ; if it does not lead them to detract from the 
reality of the mediation of Christ ; if they admit that sacramental system 
through which the Incarnate Son has made his humanity the channel 
of heavenly gifts; they may be bad reasoners, but sound Christians, 
hut, if their theory induces them to deny the reality of those gifts 
which are bestowed through sacraments on the members of Christ—if 
they will not recognise the blessings of that renewed nature, whereby 
the seceond Adam restores what was corrupted by the first (of all which 
the regeneration of infants has been shown to be the test)—how can 
they hold the great truth of our Lord's mediation, or believe those 
assertions of the Prayer Book, to which they are required to assent ?” 


We must also quote an extract from Bishop Bethell to the 
same effeet :— 

‘The ancient predestinarians never questioned the certainty of rege- 
Neration in baptism, because this doctrine was consistent with thei 
theory. Por, though they maintained that only the elect or predestinate 
are endued with the gift: of perseverance to the end, and will be finally 
aved, yet they believed that God bestows at His pleasure every other 
kind and measure of grace on those persons, from whom He withholds 
this spectal grace of perseverance. They therefore held, in common 
with the rest of the Church, that the forgiveness of sin, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, are generally bestowed in baptism,” &c. ‘This was 
\ugustin’s doctrine,” Dishop Bethell on Regeneration, cap. ix. 
p. LAO. 


hose show how futile it is to quote passages from 


writers contaming predestinarian views, and then assume that all 

weh persons must have denied baptismal regeneration ; and they 
prove also that, consistently with holding that doctrine in its 
integrity, there may be differences of opiion on the question of 
predestination ; and that the believers of baptismal regeneration 
exact no rigid and impracticable uniformity of opinion on points 
Which are fairly open to inquiry, and on which Christians always 
have been divided in opinion, ; 


facets as t 


Having Hotie of the works on either side of 
fis controversy, if is not our purpose to enter into further details 
mt to proceed at once to the reeent 
deetston in this very anxious case, its bearings upon the position 
Churchmen, and the course which should be pursued by those 


on this branch of the subject. 1] 
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who are faithful members of the Chureh of England, The 
recent imquiry before the Committee of Privy Council must have 
left. a very painful 
all who saw theological questions of the most profound and in- 
tricate description argued before six laymen (one of whom was a 
Presbyterian), in order to determine whether a dishop were right 
or wrong in supposing that certain tenets were opposed to those 
of the Church of England. ‘The obvious want of qualification in 
several of the judges to decide on a question which involved theo- 
logical points of the most refined character was most painful and 
humiliating to the Church. Although this court has declared in 
its judgment that it ‘thas no jurisdiction or authority to settle 
matters of faith, or to determine what ought, in any particular, to 
be the doetvine of the Church of Kneland,” still the fact remains, 
that it has decided, and has the power, by law, of virtually deeid- 
ing questions of doctrine, by determining whether certain tenets 
are or are not in accordance with those of the Church of England. 
The effeet of the judgment is to hold out an encouragement to 
persons mauntalming one class of doctrines, and proportionably to 
cause dissatisfaction to others, who thus see a legal recognition 
given to tenets which they hold to be untrue in themselves and 
contradictory to those of the Church of Mngland. one 
fecls that a doctrinal decision has, in reality, been made by a court 
Which disclaims its power to settle matters of faith. We hold 
that the occurrence of any such decision, by a court constituted 
like the Committee of Privy Council, is an extreme evil in itself, 
as calculated to supply arguments to the enemies of the Chureh. 


Romanists and Dissenters will treat it as an additional proof of 


What they are always urging, that the Church of England’s faith 
is decided by the State—that the Chureh is nothing more than the 
creature of the legislature—and is, therefore, not a genuine or 
true Church, Many of our own members are greatly scandalized 
at such a tribunal for the deeision of doctrinal questions. There 
Is no security even that the members of the court should be 
boliew rs, or members of the Chureh. It may comprise sectarians, 
as ait has on the late oceasion. ‘The members are not persons 
Who, from their profession, can be expected to have any such 
knowledge of theology as would enable them to decide intricate 
questions, 

On all these grounds the present arrangements (created by Act 
of Parliament some years since) appear to be most objectionable, 
and dangerous, not only to the peaee of the Church, but to the 
due enforeoment and maintenance of its doctrines. A tribunal 
ought cither to be constituted whieh would possess undoubted au- 
thority and qualifications to determine questions affecting the doe- 


iinpression, we should think, on the minds of 
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trines of the Church, or else all such questions should be remitted 
to the decision of the Church itself in Convocation, or of jud 
appointed by it. As long as a court, which may include hereties 
and unbelievers of all kinds, is possessed of the power of putti 
its own interpretation on the doctrines of the Church of Bhglang 
and of deciding whether a clergyman shall or shall not teach in 
the Church, so long will the strongest distrust, uneasiness, and 
alarm be felt, and a state of things fostered which may lead to 
results of the most dangerous character to the Church. It 
would be a great evil if large numbers of pious, zealous, and in. 
fluential men were driven, in their despair at such a state of 
things, to go over to Rome. We know, of course, that there are 
troublesome and unsettled men on both sides of the pte 
whose loss would not be severely felt ; but the evil would be great 
in all respects, if any considerable secession of men of a better 
description should occur. We should regret to see Rome thus 
strengthened ; and it must be remembered that, although the 
judgment has gone in one direction now, it does not follow that 
all decisions would be in the same direction. For instance, it 
might happen that the Committee of Council would see no suffi- 
cient reason to exclude a person holding Socinian or Sabellian 


tenets from officiating as a minister of the Church. No one who 


knows the craft and ingenuity with which such tenets may be put 
forward and maintained can doubt, we think, that the Committee 
of Council might easily be induced to decide in their favour. 
The same might be said of Pelagian and ultra-Arminian doctrines; 
so that, in truth, all members of the Church have reason to look 
with apprehension at what may be the future working of the 
tribunal in question. | 

We do not purpose to enter on an examination of the particular 
reasons on which the judgment professes to be based— Valeant 
quantum. The hypothetical meaning attached to some of our 
services is extended to the baptism of infants, without consider: 
ing the difference of the cases; and the language of divines on 
the subject of baptism generally is applied without distinction to 
the case of infant baptism. The argument, on the whole, scarcely 
requires an answer, and we refrain from taking up space by 
attempting it. Our concern is rather with the bearing of the case 
on the Church of England and the cause of truth. There are & 
great number of questions and opinions afloat at present in con- 
sequence of this judgment, which indicate in some cases an unset- 
tled state of mind, and in others an undue excitement and want 
of discrimination. 

Mr. Maskell, vicar of St. Mary Church, and author of several 
elaborate works on the “* Medieval Rituals of the Church,” and 
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on some other subjects, has published a pamphlet which we have 
with more pain than surprise. e have already re- 
marked in this author at various times an overstrained reliance 
on the truth of medizeval doctrines, and we must add, a too 
t confidence in the possession of abilities and learning, 
which has occasionally led to a positiveness of tone, and a somewhat 
arrogant criticism, which we have long observed with deep regret. 
The pamphlet which he has now produced is not only offensive 
in its title, “The Present Position of the High-Church Party,” 
but it is decidedly aise fp in its tone. It is in fact a strong 
attack upon the Church of England, ascribing to her, on the 
strength of certain Acts of Parliament, the most Erastian doc- 
trines possible, As Mr. Maskell regards such doctrines as here- 
tical, his secession would seem to follow as a matter of course. 
He takes exactly the ground which all Romanists and. Dissenters 
do in assailing the Church. To refute his statements would be 
uite superfluous: it has been already done by many of our leadin 
ivines in controversy with Romanism; and for an able an 
satisfactory reply we refer to the Rev. W. J. Irons’ “ Present 
Crisis of the Church of England.” | 
The earnest: and vigorous publications of Messrs. Bennett and 
Dodsworth on this question evince the great excitement which 
it has created, and the difficulties which it has raised in man 
minds. We have not space to enter on an examination of their 
contents ; but we must pause for a little on one publication which 
possesses peculiar claims on attention. The publication to which 
we refer is a tract, by the Rev. J. Keble, entitled, “ Church 
Matters in 1850.” We offer no apology for the following 
extract :— | 


“Our consciences, then, are quite clear of any obligation by this 
engagement to receive the doctrinal decisions of the Privy Council as 
part of the doctrine of the Church, No number nor amount of them 
can make the Church of England formally heretical, nor bind us to 
withdraw from her ministrations. It is not, perhaps, often that men 
taking a pledge can be quite so sure that they take it according to the 
meaning of him who imposes it, as we may be sure, that in thus con- 
struing the Oath of Supremacy we are just doing what our rulers, from 
Henry and Elizabeth downwards, have directed us to do. 

“What, then, is our condition? It is little to say that it is ex- 
tremely anomalous and imperfect ; that we are, practically, without a 
court of final appeal in doctrinal causes. We might bear that, as the 
whole Church has now for centuries borne with her sad divisions and 
perplexities, because, in the workings of God’s inscrutable providence 
her court of final appeal—a true CEcumenical Council—has been - 
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long denied her. Such a defect does not destroy the Being of th | 


Church Universal—she goes on in her several branches, under appeal 
to such authority, and ready to submit to it, when it shall please Him 
to grant it: so neither does the like calamitous deficiency destroy th 
Being of the particular Church of. England. But it very seriously 
affects her well-being : more especially now that it comes before us, not 
merely as a restraint, but as a positive interference and intrusion on the 
part of an alien power. For, i 
“1, If we seriously believe that our Lord and Saviour delivered the 
faith once for all to the saints,—intrusted them with it, as with q 
precious deposit, which they are not at liberty to make over to others— 
then we must believe that it is a great and grievous sin in any chureh 
or any clergyman voluntarily to part with that deposit, or any portion 
of it, into the keeping of aliens, or of any whom He never called t 
such trust: a great and grievous sin in all; greater and more grievous, 
in proportion as a man’s office comes nearer to that of the holy apostles, 
to whom and to their successors the treasure was at first committed, 
Now, we seem in our ignorance to have come very near indeed to that 
sin; and, being wakened up, we find ourselves on the absolute edge of 
it. If we go on at all to accept or connive at the claim of the Privy 
Council to settle controversies of faith, what do we but render ourselves 
actual and wilful partakers in that sin? 2 
‘2, Apart from all such solemn considerations, and regarding the 
Church simply as we might any other society, what a strange, unsettled 
condition of things, both in doctrine and discipline, have we to look 
forward to, if this anomaly is to continue! It was bad enough, when 
we thought we had an appellate court, namely, Convocation, only that 
for reasons prudential and charitable we abstained from pressing to have 
it called into action. Now it will be ten times worse: for those who 
believe the Church’s divine commission will hardly, if ever, think it 
right to recognise the Privy Council court as fit to overrule the courts 
of the Church: if they are wronged elsewhere, they will be precluded 
from appeal ; and from defence, if any appeal against them: so that it 
will necessarily be a partial and one-sided court. The consciousnest 
of its being at hand will of course greatly embolden the propagators of 
new doctrine among us, and dispirit the defenders of the old. And the 
scorn is inexpressible which it will bring—nay, which it has already 
brought—on the English Church; as also the scandal to those who are 
weak, on the side both of Dissenters and of Roman Catholics. Ae 
**3. All this, observe, holds equally true, whether the decision ia 
the present case be according to the Nicene Creed or no. But, if it be 
adverse, see what presently follows; even granting, what needs to be 
distinctly proved, that a bishop or archbishop, acting on that decision, 
would not involve in direct heresy both himself and all in communion 
with him. The Church indeed will continue as it was (for, even if the 
court were as legitimate as it is irregular, a judicial decision would not 
overthrow what is beyond all question synodically decreed); the 
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Church, and the position of each clergyman in it, will continue’ in 
theory just what they were, but in practice all will be confusion. There 
is no need to put cases in detail: every one will understand at once 
the kind of difficulties which must and will arise between bishops and 
priests, dignitaries and inferior clergy, incumbents and curates, visitors 
and teachers of schools, pastors and parishioners, academical governors 
and students ; in ordination, in institution, in licensing of curates, in 
catechising, in examinations, in testimonials. There is not an ecclesi- 
astical relation but will be greatly disturbed: from time to time real 
conflicts will occur, which, if carried out consistently with the decision 
now supposed, must end in depriving the English Church of the 
ministry of some, more or fewer, of those who most earnestly desire to 
help in her labours: some, worn out, will retire from work altogether, 
many, zealous, but so far unstable, will be driven to forsake and 


renounce her.” 


We certainly look on the constitution of the Court of Appeal 
in Church matters as most strangely defective. If the supremacy 
of the Crown is permitted to extend in any degree to questions 
affecting doctrine, the very least that can be expected is, that 
the members of the court, or some of them at all events, should be 
competent, from profession and study, to exercise a sound judg- 
ment in such questions. This is not now provided for. The 
Episcopate is wholly excluded. It seems to us that the Bishop 
of London’s proposal would be a vast improvement on such a 
court. In fact, considering that it is a State Court, for the 
revision of Church decisions, it seems that the Bishop’s proposal 
is as fair a one as can be; and, though some men see objections 
in it at first, we think it will finally be approved by all who 
recognize in the State any power of examining decisions on 
mixed questions, | 

And now to touch a painful branch of the subject—we allude 
to the overstrained excitement caused by the decision, and the 
disloyal language towards the Church of England, and the avowed 
doubts which have been heard in so many quarters. In truth, 
we are most deeply humiliated at much of what we see and hear. 
Alas! have Church principles degenerated from their natural 
healthy, honest, and confiding tone, into a peevish and irritable 
mood, in which real evils are magnified into extravagant dimen- 
sions, and principles are overborne and forgotten? We should 
have no uneasiness, if men would take time to consider the real 
state of things. But it is, in truth, mortifying to the deepest 
degree, to see the faith of Churchmen so very fragile, and so open 
to temptations. A difficulty with some men immediately leads 
to the most unworthily desponding thoughts, or induces them to 
Give up the contest in utter hopelessness. Such faint hearts 
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are not really faithful ; they are overthrown by the slightest wing & 


of temptation. 
aa trust, as we have ever done, that the influence of aug, 


an unhealthy and morbid state of feeling is not very widely preg 
We are sure that the mass of the parochial Clergy—the rey 
strength of the Church—are robust in faith, and hie ty 
struggle in the cause of the Church of England. Their love g 
that Church is not shaken by any injuries she may suffer from 


the State, nor do they willingly impute to her the unchristin | 


doings of statesmen or of parliaments. If her faith is imperi 

they will stand by her in the contest, for the protection of that faith 
here was a time when the Church’s faith was, for nearly, 

century, endangered on the most vital point of all,—the divinity 


of the Son of God. The temporal power first sided with th : 


orthodox faith, then attempted to force a latitudinarian com 


mise upon the Church, and persecuted all those who refused to | : 
acquiesce in it. In those times the orthodox faith was condemned, § 


not merely by Emperors and State officials, but by many synods 
of Bishops. It was not merely heterodox priests who were then 
established by the temporal power, with the aid of subservient 


bishops, in parochial benefices; but the bishops themselves, in & 


numberless cases, were either actual heretics, or else acted a 
heretics directed. Not merely were heretics ordained and 

in the episcopal office, but large numbers of orthodox bishops 
were deposed and driven from their sees by synods and the State, 
and heretics were placed in their stead. The bishops of the whole 


Church, on one occasion, with but a few exceptions, subscribed § 


by compulsion to what was heretical, and “the world was ast 
nished to find itself Arian.” The first bishop of the Chureh— 
Liberius of Rome—fell; and the orthodox faith was visibly 


maintained only by Athanasius, and a small number of expelled ; 


and persecuted bishops. 


And yet do we ever find, throughout that long and terrible ; 


struggle, that the orthodox ever dreamt of quitting the Chureh! 
Never. They might have joined another communion. There 
was one ready at hand. The Novatians were orthodox in their 
doctrine, and maintained generally the catholic system. But it 
never occurred to Athanasius, or to the other confessors in the 
cause of Christian truth, to leave the Church under the influent 
of heresy, even when heresy seemed most triumphant, and #0 


relinquish the struggle by retiring into communion with the | 


Novatians. They felt that they had to contend even to death for 
the truth of Jesus Christ, and never to relinquish the struggle t0 
rescue the souls of their brethren and children in the faith from 
the poisonous and fatal errors of Arianism. It was the strong 
principles of faith in God's blessing on his own cause, and love 
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for the souls of Christians, that bore them through the deepest 
discouragements and most unexpected reverses, in steadfast en- 
durance, until the clouds which so long had hung over the Church's 
faith were dispersed, and heresy was finally and utterly. discom- 
fited. That struggle lasted from the reign of Constantine to the 
time of Theodosius. 

In the subsequent controversies on the Monothelite doctrine, 
the leading bishops of the Oriental Church and the Eastern 
Emperors, upheld for a long time the heterodox view. Yet no 
one ever dreamt of forsaking the Church, because it was not 
possible at once to get rid of false doctrine. During the contro- 
versies on Images, the sees were filled b dh yoga: who held con- 
tradictory views, and the one party regarded the other as heretical, 
There were counter decisions on the point by councils calling 
themselves (Ecumenical, and attended by hundreds of bishops. 
Yet no one thought of forsaking the Church. Nay—to come 
nearer to our own times—Cranmer and Ridley never dreamt of 
relinquishing the communion of the Church, even when Romanism 
was In the ascendant; and neither did Bonner and Gardiner, 
when they saw bishopries filled by those whom they regarded as 
heretics. Each held fast to his position, with the hope of finally 
anoteiig in establishing the faith which he believed to be 
catholic. 

Any one who looks at the facts of ecclesiastical history will 
see at once that controversies on so difficult and important a 
subject as that of baptism, in its connexion with predestination, 
are not to be settled in a day. We attribute the avtent of 
division which exists on this subject altogether to the absence of 
any fitting tribunal for the decision of doctrinal questions. Had the 
Convocation been permitted to exercise its legal and constitu- 
tional rights,—had not the temporal government, by its influence 
on the heads of the Church, silenced the voice of the Church, in 
the ere of managing it more easily,—the baptismal controversy 
would have been set at rest half a century ago, We can conceive 
nothing more really dangerous to the Church than a chronic 
disease like that of the dispute on regeneration, and kindred 
topics; and, great as might have been the risks of bringing such 
questions before any synod, we yet think that far less evil would 
have ensued, under any event, than has arisen from the virtual 
permission given for so long a series of years to inculcate tenets 
wholly subversive of the doctrines of the English Church, We 


_ are persuaded that Convocation would never have made any 


decision that would not have been both moderate and orthodox ; 
and, although the difficulty of the case is now vastly increased b 
the suppression of all but the executive authority of the Chu 
for so many years, we are of opinion that a resort to the Convo+ 
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eation would still, on the whole, be the best remedy for the evils 
around us. 

We cannot think that any one, except, perhaps, Mr. Gorham 
himself, can be satisfied at the present state of things. It can be 
no real satisfaction to those partisans who have been in the habit 
of denouncing baptismal regeneration as “a soul-destroying 
error,” and as ‘contrary to the truth as it is in Jesus,” to have 
it declared by the judicial Committee of Privy Council, and ad- 
mitted by Mr. Gorham’s advocates, that the advocates of this 
detested doctrine may lawfully act as ministers of the Church of 
England. On the other hand, it creates universal uneasiness 
amongst the believers in baptismal regeneration to find a judg. 
ment given, which favours the deniers of that doctrine toa certain 
extent. ‘The controversy will not be in any degree closed by 
such a decision as has been given,—a decision which bears with 
it the recognition of its own incompetence and nullity, as regards 
any authority to decide on matters of faith. The decision will 
only add to the flame of controversy ; it will only suffice to 
embitter feelings, and will lead to further and stronger struggles. 

We deem such a state of things as is likely to ensue, and to be 
long continued, as fraught with consequences of the most grave 
importance in every point of view,— consequences which we 
would earnestly but most respectfully press upon the consideration 
of the Mpiscopate, and of all those members of the Clergy whose 
position and character gives them weight and influence. We are 
anxious to regard the matter in such a point of view as may 
appeal to the minds of men of all parties and schools, who are 
capable of exercising a dispassionate judgment on the question, 
and who look beyond the excitement of the present controversy 
to the general interests of the Church of England. 

And, in the first place, to speak of the interests of truth 
itself, as stated and expressed in the authorised formularies of the 
English Chureh, we think that every fair-minded and intelligent 
observer must feel that, amidst the controversies so long carried 
on, there has been much said which is really and truly inconsistent 
with the belief of the Church of England, and with sound doc- 
trine. Exaggerated, false, and scandalous doctrines have been 
broached, and the minds of the people have been disturbed in 
various directions; in many instances a spirit of hostility has 
been engendered against the formularies of the Church; pious 
men have been induced to forsake her in consequence ; and belief 
has beeome widely unsettled on the important point of re- 
generation. 

And, in the next place, to speak of the evils hence arising to 
the Church. We must, in the first place, speak of the incaleu- 
lable harm of division in itself, the diminution of Christian charity 
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and benevolence, the impediments which are offered to co-opera- 
tion in religious undertakings, the many bad effects which arise 
from divided courses of action. We are too much accustomed to 
such things, but still the suffering and the evil caused by them 
are very great. It is a lamentable fact that in too many places 
the clergy are separated by an impassable line, and hold no 
intercourse. In some places, members of the same communion 
look on each other as heretics, and entertain more charitable 
feelings towards members of different communions. We need 
not speak of the moral tendencies and effects of such a state of 
things. Divisions like these tend to diminish the growth of 
Christian holiness: they are opposed to the best interests of piety 
and devotion ; they are deeply injurious to the efficiency of the 
Church. Nothing can be more deplorable than either the exist- 
ence of differences which can in any degree justify the hostile 
feelings which exist, or the great violence of parties, if the 
differences between them do not authorize such extreme courses. 
In either case the Church is in a very unsatisfactory state. 

But now, to take another view of the question. Is it safe, for 
the general interests of the Church, regarded in its capacity of the 
national ’stablished Church, that the present controversies should 
be permitted to become permanent? We think there can be 
very little doubt on this subject. Be it remembered that the 
Church of England is no longer in such a position of ascendancy, 
that she can afford to act exactly as if she were in the political 
position she occupied a century ago. We have lost the exclusive 
position we then occupied. We are surrounded by powerful and 
vigilant enemies, who have forced their way into political power 
and influence, in spite of all the opposition we could make. Ro- 
manism and Dissent confront us in Parliament ; and what is still 
worse, if possible, is the spirit of latitudinarian indifference, the 
spirit of heartless godlessness, of irreligious cupidity, of revolution- 
ary innovation, which evis¢s in the Legislature, and is ready to com- 
bine with any allies for the destruction of existing institutions. To 
believe that these circumstances do not deeply affect the Church, 
and throw a shadow over her prospects, is, we think, impossible. 
Now then, we do say with confidence, that the continuance of so 
extensive a division in the Church as exists, is most highly perilous 
to our general interest at present. We cannot help feeling alarm 
at the prospect of its further continuance without check. Were 
the Church any thing like a united body, did it possess the power 
of joining even for the promotion of its most vital interests and 
securities, we should feel little apprehension; but to permit 
it much longer to be a divided body, before a host of enemies, an 
unscrupulous Parliament, and an impoverished and discontented 
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nation,—to present it in this point of view, while it is stil 
showing so many signs of resistance to the will of leading parties, 
would, we think, be a fearful risk. It may not be possible to 
eseape from this position, but we are convinced that no efforts 
ought to be spared for the purpose of endeavouring to escape 
from it. The Church is weakened by her divisions, at the very 
time when her strength requires to be concentrated, as far as 
possible, to maintain her position. 

Our readers will do us the justice of admitting, that it has ever 
been our effort to promote harmony and mutual forbearance among 
Churchmen. We have never promoted party-spirit, or attempted 
to pass sentences of condemnation on ‘ Evangelicals.” But we 
are convineed that a great change has come upon the Church. 

We are of opinion that the time has arrived in which the risks, 
whatever they may be, of a doctrinal decision by the authority of 
the colleetive Chureh of England, are far less than those to be appre- 
hended from leaving controversy to continue. Every one must feel 
anxious—most deeply anxious at such a prospect. But we think 
there is now no alternative. If prelates pass judgment on the 
question in their individual eapacity, it may be apprehended that 
the division and excitement will only be continually augmenting, 
because we have no reason to expect such unanimity as might 
amount to a combined judgment of the whole. Independently of 
this, we think that subjects of so intricate and anxious a character 
should not be left to individual judgment, but should be settled 
after lengthened consideration, conference, and study. ‘The con- 
demnation of Tractarian doctrines here furnishes no sufficient pre- 
cedent : it does not at all follow that there would be either so 
united a judgment, or so unequal a division of parties as there 
was in that case. Something more authoritative is now requisite. 
Something which shall be distinetly recognized as the voice of the 
Church of England herself. 

We think that Convocation is the tribunal which alone would 
supply the authority needed. We should, ourselves, have no ob- 
jection to see the question submitted to the episeopate alone ; but 
we do not think such a measure would give satisfaction. There are 
three objections to such a plan. (1.) The episcopate is considered 
by many as too much under the influence of Government to decide 
freely, (2.) It is not the recognized and ordinary synod which 
has acted since the Reformation. (3.) The anxiety which exists 
would induce dissatisfaction, if the clergy by their representatives 
were excluded from the decision of questions in which they have 
hitherto been permitted to take part by the law of the land. 
We, therefore, look on Convocation as the only synod that could 
be safely employed. 
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With reference to the constitution of Convocation we are ready 
to admit that it might possibly be more perfect in theory; but 
we must remember that it remains in the same state as it has 
done for six hundred years—in the same state as when it autho- 
rized our present formularies. It comprises in one house the 
episcopate of the Church, and in the other a certain number of 
the second order of the clergy holding important offices in the 
Church, and the elected representatives of the whole body of the 
clergy. ‘The authority of such a body is as great as any synod of 
the English Church could possess. 

With reference to the qualifications of the members of Convoca- 
tion to discuss and examine the questions now disturbing the 
Church, we think there is no reason to entertain any doubt. In 
the first place, the great body of its members hold their places ¢a 
oficio, and therefore cannot be returned under any temporary 
excitement. In the next place, the present representatives of the 
clergy were returned when there was no contemplation of the 
decision of any such question by Convocation, and therefore they 
are to be supposed to represent the general mind of the clergy. 
Very possibly, in some instances, abler men might have been 
chosen if it had been expected that Convocation was to act; but 
we think the great advantage is, that the present members of 
Convocation were not chosen at a contested election. 

And now, as regards the theological attainments of the mem- 
bers of Convocation, we see no reason to doubt that, as a body, 
they are sufficiently qualified. Supposing that some of their 
members are not much versed in such questions, still it must be 
remarked, that the ancient synods contained many bishops who 
were not very learned, but rather the reverse. And besides this, 
we hold that no question such as is now disturbing the Church, 
could or ought to be decided until after a very lengthened in- 
qury. ‘The congregation appointed at Rome to examine the 
works of Jansenius, and the complicated doctrines connected, 
Were two years in making their inquiries ; and we think that any 
decision in the present case, in order to be satisfactory, and to 
have weight, ought to be based on extensive examination, and 
long and dispassionate inquiry. If any of the members of Con- 
Vocation are not prepared at once, and without further inquiry, 
to pronounce their decision on the very complicated and difficult 
questions in debate, they could at least prepare themselves for 
giving an opinion by careful study. We must express our own 
opinion, that to pronounce a really sound judgment, taking in the 
subject in its various relations, is no easy task, even to men of 


learning and intelligence. 


It has always been the practice, in synods of the Church, to 
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submit questions to the fullest examination, before any resolution 
is come to; and if this course were pursued in the present in- 
stance, we do not think there would be any danger either of an 
unworthy compromise of truth, or of any decision which would 
drive large numbers of persons from the Church’s communion, 

The Convocation includes amongst its members many repre- 
sentatives of each side of the question, and many others whose 
views are not before the public. We think it must be regarded 
therefore as an impartial tribunal, while it possesses the supreme 
authority in the Church of England. A body which includes the 
hierarchy in one house (without whose consent no measure could 
pass), and which includes in the other house all the presbyters 
of the Church, whose station, age, and mode of appointment afford 
reasonable grounds for expecting moderation, and a regard to 
practical results, is, we think, most unlikely to wish to come to 
any decision which would have the effect of rending the Church 
asunder; and we will express a strong conviction, that though 
there are differences of the most striking kind in the Church, and 
more differences than are tolerable, yet the differences existing 
between the greater numbers on each side, are not such as to for- 
bid mutual forbearance in regard to those points, or to render the 
task of a synod altogether a hopeless one. 

We have been anxious to dwell on such practical considerations 
as the above, with a view to show that there would not be so 
much difficulty as many persons might be inclined to anticipate 
from any meeting of Convocation. We will advance further, to 
state the mode of proceeding which might be calculated to obviate 
the further inconveniences which might be anticipated, and to 
— a prospect of a satisfactory solution of our present diffi- 
culties, 

It would be desirable, we think, that the Convocation of the 
pees of York should be transferred by the Queen's writ or 
etters patent, and by the metropolitan, to London, and united to 
the Convocation of the province of Canterbury, and that the 
united Convocation should be declared by its own first act and by 
the Sovereign to be a national synod of the Church of England. 

The subject-matter for consideration would be “ the differences 
within the Chureh on the subject of baptismal regeneration, 
with a view to the termination of controversies, and a settlement 
of the doctrine of the Church on those points.” This subject 
would be placed before the Convocation by some authority, either 
that of the State alone, or of the State at the request of the 
Bishops, or some of them. The first step to be taken, before 
entering into any discussions or controversies, should, we think, 


be the appointment of a joint committee of the two houses of 
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Convocation, to regulate the mode of proceeding in both houses, 
and to examine the state of the controversies in the Church— 
that is, to ascertain what views and statements are, and have 
been, put forward, which seem to merit attention. The object 
of this inquiry would be, to ascertain and place before Convo- 
cation, in some authentic form, an exposition of the statements 
and modes of speaking, which appear to be censurable or preju- 
dicial to the peace of the Church. We should think that the 
result of such an inquiry would disclose many statements which 
would meet with general disapproval ; and the repression of ex- 
treme, erroneous, and rash statements on both sides, would, we 
think, tend, as much as any thing else, to the restoration of suffi- 
cient unity in the Church. 

But this alone would be insufficient, unless it were accompanied 
by a statement of the positive doctrine of the Church of England 
in the matter of baptismal regeneration. And here, it may be 
imagined, would be the signal for a violent contest and struggle in 
Convocation itself. We do not think this need be the case, if the 
proceedings are regulated in a certain way. We think, that viva 
voce discussion, except perhaps by advocates, as before an Kccle- 
siastical Court, or by selected Divines, should be avoided on many 
accounts. Various scandals might be created, in the present state 
of the public press, and the authority and dignity of the synod 
might be diminished, were hasty words permitted to escape any 
one. The total alteration of the circumstances and habits of the 
times, and the facilities for criticism of a certain kind professed 
by the lowest classes, renders it, in our view, essential that the 
proceedings of synods should be conducted, as much as possible, 
on paper. The mode of proceeding, which seems to us as desira- 
ble, is this: a committee of each house should be elected, and 
should be united in one body, for the purpose of preparing a very 
few questions on the doctrine of baptism, calculated to elicit the 
judgment of the members of Convocation, as to the doctrine of 
the Church of England on the point. These questions, when 
prepared, should be considered by both houses, and if deemed 
insufficient or obscure in any point, should be amended. When 
the questions were finally agreed on, they should be submitted on 
paper to every member of Convocation, to be answered on paper 
within assigned limits, and within a certain number of months. 
a space should be allowed for full consideration of the 
subject. 

When the answers had been all received, the Convocation 
should meet again, and the questions having been read separately, 
the answers to each should be read seriatim. In this way the 
judgment of the synod as to the doctrine of the Church would be 
solemnly and effectively delivered, without risk of any scandal. 
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And the proceedings would take the form which was usual in Ee 


ancient synods. 
The next step would be, to appoint a committee of both houses fF 


for the purpose of drawing up a judgment or decision stating the 


i doctrine of the Church of England. In this judgment we should | 

think that if the positive declarations of the Church of Englandin 
her various the plainness and stringency 
of which is admitted by all parties—were adhered to as far as | 

possible, without going beyond her own expressions, the truth Hy 

felt. On the other hand, we think that to this positive declara- :| 


tion should be annexed some general declaration, that it was not 
the purpose of the Church to enforee a uniformity of opinion on 
certain mysterious and difficult doctrines connected with the Divine 
predestination. And this ought to be followed up by the con- 
demnation of certain modes of speaking calculated to bring con- 
tempt on the sacrament and to promote division, requiring all 
1, | clergy to abstain from such language in future on penalty of sus: 
, pension. 


; would be secured on all sides, and general satisfaction would be 
4 
} 


AR This decision should be submitted to each house of Convocation 
b, in a private session or general committee, and, after having received 
the necessary emendations, should be finally passed in a publie 

session. 
be It appears to us, that such a mode of proceeding as we have 
bh attempted to sketch, would afford a fair prospect of arriving at a 
Ritts safe and satisfactory conclusion, and of allaying the great excite- 


ment and divisions which now exist, and which will continue to 
increase, if some mode be not taken to set them at rest. The 
Church of England is extremely endangered by the continuance 
of the present divisions. These angry disputes ought to be put 
an end to. We think it very possible, that some ultra and ex- 
treme men on either side might fall away from the Church if any 
decision were made. But we think such a risk indefinitely less : 
than that of leaving the present controversy to rage in the Church FE 


: unchecked. The loss of a certain number of individuals would = |_ 
at be nothing in comparison with the permanent weakness of the : 
a whole Church. We cannot believe that any decision of Convoca- 

Psi tion would really narrow the legitimate limits of private opinion 

rh in the Chureh of England, or thoughtlessly and inconsiderately 


define more than the Chureh herself has already defined. We 
shall not have the slightest apprehension of the result, if there 
be a sufficient degree of inquiry and of deliberation. We feel 3 
assured that the effect would be to leave diversities of opinion, 7 
while it ensured uniformity in belief, and compelled moderation of = | 


language. 
We now come to consider the course which should be pursued 
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by the advocates of sound doctrine in the present circumstances. 
To permit the decision of the Committee of Privy Council to pass 
without remark and protest, would be as inexpedient and wrong, 
as it would be impossible. ‘The strong and too excited feelings 
of men must find some immediate vent; and we see no evil in 
protests, as affording a relief to the exigencies of many minds, 
Such protests, however, are of a transitory character, and have 
no consequences of a practical nature. They may serve for a par- 
ticular crisis, but they are not calculated to make any permanent 
impression, or to lead to the final settlement of the question, 
The right step to be taken is, we think, to call for the decision of 
the controversies on the subject of regeneration by the Convoca- 
tion of the Church of England. We should recommend men to 
direct their attention to this single point; and to press it in 
every possible way, by petitions and memorials to the Crown, 
archbishops, and bishops, pointing out the urgent necessity for 
some authoritative decision, with a view to remove the great evils 
of a controversy which has so long been permitted to weaken and 
divide the Church. 

Need we add to this, that there is another remedy which is to 
be resorted to by all faithful members of the Church! Reliance 
on the Divine protection, with continual prayer for guidance 
amidst the great dangers and difficulties of the present time, are, 
we hope, the habitual resources of many amongst us; and to 
the sanctifying, tranquillizing, and enlightening influences thence 
resulting, we look with greater hope than to any contrivances of 
mere human wisdom. In such a spirit of firm reliance, combined 
with a spirit of genuine and enlarged charity, we feel hopeful that 
Churchmen will face the difficulties of their position; and, re- 
mote alike from a spirit of latitudinarian compromise, or of sec- 
tarian dogmatism, will stedfastly seek for the establishment of 
the truth, and the removal of the scandals which now abound. 
To remain apathetic and inactive in the present grave cireum- 
stances, would be injurious at once to the truth of Christian doc- 
trine, and to the best interests of the Church of England. An 
effort to obtain the settlement of most dangerous and exciting 
controversies, cannot be justly regarded as any improper dis- 
turbance of the Church. It is, on the contrary, the act of true 
peace-makers, It was not the act of disturbers of the Church, 
or of agitators, to lay before the Apostolic council at Jerusalem 
the controversies in reference to the obligation of the law. Need 
We despair of a similar conclusion in giving peace to the Church 
now, if the same spirit of moderation and of inquiry be pursued 
Which guided the synod at Jerusalem? Whether so great a 
blessing be in store for us we cannot foretel, but we heartily 


pray that it may be so. 
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In the mean time, we are not likely to see any intermission of 
controversy on the subject of this article. In truth, the question 
is one which is of no transient interest: it has been troub ing the 

Yhurch for the last thirty or forty years ; and it directly affects 
the doctrines of the Gospel. In proportion as religious zeal and 
earnestness increase, more anxiety is felt on the subject. We are 
now only at the commencement of troubles which have no visible 
termination but in ruin, unless they be arrested in time. Those 
troubles cannot be stayed by force, by attempts at intimidation, or 
by such bungling and ill-contrived schemes of accommodation be- 
tween opposing parties, as would give no satisfaction to either. 
The only mode in which they can be settled is by an attempt to 
settle them, not merely on grounds of policy, or with a view to 
conciliation, but under a sense of duty to truth, and to the God of 
truth. If the case be treated in this spirit of faith, the Divine 
blessing may be reasonably expected, and thus alone will peace be 
obtained. 

At present there can be no peace: a judgment has beeh given 
which leaves the whole case in more complexity than ever. We 
hear each day of solemn protests against the measure ; and those 

rotests deeply affect the public mind. The Rev. George Denison 

as the distinction of leading the way in the remarkable docu- 
ments which follow. 


Prorest A. 


the name of the most Holy Trinity.—Amen. 

‘ Whereas the Universal Church alone possesses, by the commission 
and command of its Divine Founder, the power of defining in matter 
of doctrine; and, subject to the same, the Church of England alone 
possesses, within its sphere, the power of interpreting and declaring 
the intention of such definitions as the Universal Church has 
framed ;— 

‘* And whereas a power to interpret formularies of the Church by a 
final judicial sentence, the Synods of the Church not being, in practice, 
admitted to declare the doctrine of the Church, becomes in effect a 
power to declare and make such interpretations binding upon the 
Church ;— 

‘And whereas by the suit of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, as well 
as by the case of Escott v. Mastin, in the year 1842, it appears that the 
Crown, through a Court constituted by Act of Parliament alone, claims 
and exercises a power to confirm, reserve, or vary, by a final judicial 
sentence, the decisions and interpretations of the Courts of the Church 
in matters of doctrine ; — 

‘*And whereas in the present state of the law nothing hinders but 
that an interpretation which shall have been judged to be unsound by 
the Courts of the Church may be finally declared to be sound by the said 
Judicial Committee ; or, that a person who shall have been judged to 
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be unfit for cure of souls by the spiritual tribunal may be declared to 
be fit for cure of souls by the civil power ;— 

““ And whereas the existence of such state of the law cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Divine constitution and office of the Church, and is con- 
trary to the law of Christ ;— 

“And whereas the exercise of power in such matters, under such 
state of the law, endangers the public maintenance of the faith of 


Christ ;— 
“And whereas the existence of such a state of things is a grievance 


of conscience ;—— 

“ And whereas no judgment pronounced by the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, in respect of matters of doctrine, can. be accepted by the 
Church ;— 

“I, George Anthony Denison, Clerk, M.A., Vicar of East Brent, in 
the county of Somerset, and diocese of Bath and Wells, do hereby enter 
my solemn protest against the state of the law which empowers the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council to take cognizance of matters 
of doctrine, and against the exercise of that power by the said Judicial 
Committee in each particular case; and I do hereby pledge myself to 
use all lawful means within my reach to prevent the continuance of 
such state of the law, and of the power claimed and exercised under the 


same. 
(Signed) “GreorGe AnTHoNY DENIsoN. 


‘East Brent, 4th Sunday in Lent, March 10, 1850. 


“Read in the vestry of the parish church of East Brent, in the pre- 
sence of the churchwardens and other witnesses, and copies delivered to 
the churchwardens, and transmitted to the Bishop, Sunday, March 10, 


1850. 
‘Protest B. 


“In the name of the most Holy Trinity.—Amen. 

“T, Whereas the Church of England is a branch of the One Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, and in virtue thereof holds, absolutely and ex- 
clusively, all the doctrines of the Catholic faith ;— 

“II. And whereas George Cornelius Gorham, Clerk, B.D., Priest of 
the Church of England, has formally denied the Catholic faith in respect 
of the holy sacrament of baptism ;— 

“And whereas the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has, in 
the case of Gorham v. Bishop of Exeter, reversed the judgment of the 
Church Court, and has pronounced, by final sentence, the said George 
Cornelius Gorham to be fit to be instituted by the Bishop to a benefice 
with cure of souls ;— 

‘‘ And whereas this sentence is necessarily false ;— 

_ “And whereas such sentence gives public legal sanction to the teach- 
ing of false doctrine, and therein and thereby has a great and manifest 
tendency to lead into error of doctrine, or to encourage to persevere in 
error of doctrine, or to plunge finally into heresy, all such as are tempted, 
in one degree or another, to deny the faith of Christ in respect of the 


holy sacrament of baptism ;— 
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‘‘ And whereas such sentence does injury and dishonour to Christ and 
to His Holy Church ;— 

“ And whereas all, who with a full knowledge of the intent, meaning, 
and purpose of such sentence, are, or shall be, concerned in promulging 
or executing it, and all who, with a like knowledge, shall approve of, or 
acquiesce in it, are or will be involved in heresy ;— 

‘And whereas it has become necessary—in consequence of such sen- 
tence—that the Church of England should free herself from any parti- 
cipation in the guilt thereof by proceeding, muthout delay, to make some 
further formal declaration in respect of the Holy Sacrament of Bap. 
tism ;— 

‘I, George Anthony Denison, Clerk, M.A., Vicar of East Brent, in 
the county of Somerset, and diocese of Bath and Wells, do hereby enter 
my solemn protest against the said sentence of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and do warn all the Christian people of this parish 
to beware of allowing themselves to be moved or influenced thereby in 
the least degree ; and I do also hereby pledge myself to use all lawful 
means within my reach to assist in obtaining, without delay, some fure 
ther formal declaration, by a lawful Synod of the Church of England as 
to what is, and what is not, the doctrine of the Church of England in 


respect of the Holy Sacrament of Baptism. 
(Signed) Georcge Antuony Denison, 


“ Kast Brent, 4th Sunday in Lent, March 10, 1850. 

“ Read in the vestry of the parish church of East Brent, in the pre- 
sence of the churchwardens and other witnesses, and copies delivered to 
the churchwardens, and transmitted to the Bishop, Sunday, March 10, 
1850.’ 


We must confess that our first impulse in perusing the above 
documents was to regret the course taken by Mr. Denison, and 
to regard his statements as overstrained and violent. But more 
attentive consideration has induced us to alter our opinion, both 
as regards the sentiments expressed and the mode of expression. 
This protest was not intended merely to express the author’s own 
private sentiments, or to relieve his own feelings. It was invested 
with every degree of formality; evidently for the purpose of meet- 
ing the imperative demand for such protests arising from the un- 
settled state of mind of various Churehmen, who deemed the 
Church of England in danger of becoming heretical in the matter 
of baptism, if no protest against the decision of the Committee of 
Council were made. His protest appears throughout to consider 
the evil and danger in the present case to arise from the suppres- 
sion of the synods of the Church, which gives to the decisions of 
the Committee of Council a weight they ought not to possess ; 
and he denies to that Committee only the power which it repudi- 
ates itself—the decision of controversies of faith. On the whole, the 
more we examine Mr. Denison’s protests, the more we are satisfied 
of their propriety in all respects; and the insults of the “ Times,” and 
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the threats of Government, will only tend to raise Mr. Denison’s in- 
fluence, and increase the widely-extended sympathy which he pos- 
sesses. In his contrast to the principles of the ‘* Times,” Mr. Deni- 
son appears in the light of a champion of ecclesiastical liberties; and 
we intreat him as such to act with the caution and deliberation, as 
well as the resolution which such a position imperatively demands, 

We do not feel altogether satisfied with some parts of the 
following protest, subscribed, as it is, with names which must 


command general respect :— 


RESOLUTIONS. 


“1, That whatever, at the present time, be the force of the sentence 
delivered on appeal in the case of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, the 
Church of England will eventually be bound by the said sentence, 
unless it shall openly and expressly reject the erroneous doctrine sanc- 
tioned thereby. 

“9, That the remission of original sin to all infants in and by the 
grace of Baptism is an essential part of the Article ‘One Baptism for 
the remission of sins.’ 

“3. That—to omit other questions raised by the said sentence— 
such sentence, while it does not deny the liberty of holding that Article 
in the sense heretofore received, does equally sanction the assertion that 
original sin is a bar to the right reception of Baptism, and is not re- 
mitted except when God bestows regeneration beforehand by an act of 
prevenient grace, (whereof Holy Scripture and the Church are wholly 
silent,) thereby rendering the benefits of Holy Baptism altogether un- 
certain and precarious. 

“4, That to admit the lawfulness of holding an exposition of an 
Article of the Creed, contradictory of the essential meaning of that 
Article, is, in truth and in fact, to abandon that Article. 

“5. That, inasmuch as the Faith is one, and rests upon one prin- 
ciple of authority, the conscious, deliberate, and wilful abandonment of 
the essential meaning of an Article of the Creed, destroys the Divine 
Sacer agae upon which alone the entire Faith is propounded by the 

urch, 

“6. That any portion of the Church which does so abandon the 
essential meaning of an Article of the Creed forfeits, not only the 
Catholic doctrine in that Article, but also the office and authority to 
witness and teach as a Member of the Universal Church. 

“7. That, by such conscious, wilful, and deliberate act, such portion 
of the Church becomes formally separated from the Catholic body, and 
can no longer assure to its members the grace of the sacraments and 
the remission of sins. 

“8. That all measures consistent with the present legal position of 
the Church ought to be taken without delay, to obtain an authoritative 
declaration by the Church of the doctrine of holy baptism, impugned by 
the recent sentence: as, for instance, by praying licence for the Church 
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in Convocation to declare that doctrine: or by obtaining an Act of 
Parliament, to give legal effect to the decisions of the collective episco- 


pate on this and all other matters purely spiritual. 
“9, That, failing such measures, all efforts must be made to obtain 


from the said episcopate, acting only in its spiritual character, a re- 
affirmation of the doctrine of holy baptism, impugned by the said 
sentence, 
E. Manna, M.A., Archdeacon of Chichester. 
Rosert J. Witperrorce, M.A., Archdeacon of the East Riding, 
Tuomas Tuorp, B.D., Archdeacon of Bristol. 
W. H. Mitt, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge. 
E. B. Pussy, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 
Joun Kestre, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
W. Dopswortn, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, St. 
Pancras. 
W. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge. 
Henry W. Witserrorce, M.A., Vicar of East Farleigh. 
Joun C. Tatsot, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
Ricuarp Cavenpisu, M.A. 
Epwarp Bape tery, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
James R. Hopes, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law.” 


If this protest be intended for general adoption, it appears to us 
that it is not so drawn up as to obtain the assent of very many 
who strongly object to the recent decision. It is very true that 
to deny an article of the Creed is heresy. Still we should not 
have thought it expedient in the present temper of men’s minds 
to contemplate, so distinctly as this document does, the abandon- 
ment of an article of the Creed by the Church of England. We 
do not like this tone. We should prefer to see men declaring, 
indeed, the evils of the judgment that has passed, and its dangers, 
but looking in a more hopeful spirit to the remedy of these evils. 
Perhaps our criticism is too captious; but we look with anxiety 
at a document signed with such names, It is, indeed, one of the 
most important documents that has come before us for years; 
and we have no doubt that it will have the greatest weight. 
Associations of Churchmen in all parts of the country are also 
joining in protesting against the recent decision; and the daily 
increase of publications on the subject shows the intense and 
lively interest of all classes ; and the controversy on which we have 
now entered bids fair to endure for years to come with equal or 
increasing strength. Shall this be so? Shall we be left to waste 
our strength by incessant quarreling? or will any attempt be 
made to settle our controversies by authority? It is, in our view, 
the only remaining hope for the Church. 
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Ant. V.—The Life of Torquato Tasso. By the Rev. R. Mitman. 
9 vols. London: Colburn. 1850. 


TuErx are few things which strike a reflecting mind more keenly 
than the ignorance of man. It was said by one of the wisest ot 
our species, that in proportion as his actual knowledge increased, 
so did his perception of his own want of knowledge; so that the 
more he knew, the less he seemed to know ; and the utmost tri- 
umph of his knowledge was to know that he knew nothing. 

How little do we know of the mighty universe which we inhabit : 
of the higher heaven we have but a faint and feeble glimmering ; of 
the lower depth but a flickering far-off reflection. And how many 
bright worlds are careering around us in the appointed orbits 
which they have trod since the day in which they were created— 
worlds which we see and wonder at, and whose speechless voices 
we hear—yet of which we know nothing. And if, leaving heaven 
and hell and the celestial system, we look upon the things nearer 
home, still the same thought strikes us—we know nothing. The 
sun, which under the Divine Will gives life and light to every 
earthly formation, remains an unknown wonder—a marvel unin- 
telligible ; the moon, which for countless ages has tracked our 
course through ether, the humble though beautiful attendant of 
mother earth, what know we of her life? her destiny? save as 
concerns a portion of her office to our parent. Nearer still,—we 
see the clouds arise, we hear the winds blow, yet the clouds arise 
without our knowledge, and the wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
we cannot tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. We can 
calculate, speculate, divide, construct, theorize, and dream, yet to 
any being really acquainted with the truths of nature, our thoughts 
must appear lighter than vanity itself. Take a nearer view still 
—look at the fowls of the air and the beasts of the earth, the 
trees of the forest and the herbs of the field, and all those forms 
animate or inanimate, whose home is in the depths of the ocean 
or the bowels of the earth. How little do we really snow of them; 
we observe phenomena, and dot them down and arrange them, 
and draw our wise conclusions from them ; yet it may safely be said, 
that the smallest living creature, nay, the meanest herb, contains 
_ that we do not know than the round world contains of what 
we do. 

And nearer still,—how little do we know of the real history of 
the globe which we inhabit ; the history of those living creatures 
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of our own species who have been born, and grown up, and died 
since the days when the earth was divided amongst the children 
of Noah. How often do we find reliques of nations and empires 
of whom nothing but the name remains, and scarcely that. And 
even in the histories of those states which have been recorded, 
how many outward facts are in dispute, how many inward agencies 
of mighty influence are entirely misapprehended and misappre- 
ciated, if not utterly unknown! Why! in our own recollection 
there have been disputes as to which of the contending armies de- 
served the honour of gaining a victory. Nay, even in biography, 
which confining itself to a more simple, and therefore a more easily 
cognizable subject, should, one would @ priori think, be free from 
such doubts and difficulties—mistakes prevail, and disputes arise, 
till the very ground upon which our one stands, shakes under 
him, and, like some eastern genie, changing from hour to hour, 
he either vanishes altogether, or assumes a form totally different 
from that which was familiar to our original impressions. 

And thus, whilst the founders of mighty empires are now wor- 
shipped as demi-gods, and anon deprived altogether of a personal 
being; whilst statesmen are one day lauded as patriots, and be- 
fore night hooted as traitors; whilst one generation calls the 
victor a hero, and a succeeding one styles him a brigand—the 
race of poets shares the common lot. 

From disputing the birthplace, the era, and the fortunes of the 
greatest of poets, we have come to doubt of his existence ; not 
we individually, but we collectively ; the men of this generation. 
No! forbid it taste, forbid it justice, forbid it common sense, that 
we should, for the veriest fractional part of the millessimal portion 
of a second, doubt the reality of Homer’s being. He who does so 
ean have no soul for poetry, no perception of unity, no power of 
appreciating the masterpiece of man. What Scott beautifully 
said on another subject may well be applied to such a sceptie :— 


“Tf such there breathe, go mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell.” 


In sober truth, and without irreverenee, we avow it, that the 
spirit which cannot see unity and design in the Iliad, is more or 
less the same as that which ignores them in the universe. Let 
critics of this description confine themselves to works within their 
sphere—a fresh edition, for instance, of the ‘* Critica Nova Zea- 
landica Futura,” ‘* Mother Hubbard,” is suited to their compre- 
hension—WNe sutor ultra crepidam. 

And now that we have got on the theme, we would willingly 


throw down the gauntlet for a few more of the injured sons of 


song; especially our own great Shakspeare, whose life, and prin- 
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ciples, and mighty genius, and consummate art, have been assailed 
igmies, small, wicked, and mischievous, whose effusions satis- 


by pig 
factorily prove that they ought never to have been allowed the 


use of a copy-book. 
And whither does all this tend? It tends to this, that the great 


and sweet poet, Torquato Tasso, is not exempt from the common 
destiny of men and of poets, and that the universal ignorance of 
which we have spoken is further exemplified in the conflicting 
accounts of his life and sorrows which have come down to us. 

The author of the life of Tasso, which stands at the head of 
this article, is not the Dean of St. Paul's, as from the subject of 
the work the reader might be led to imagine, but his nephew, the 
Rey, R. Milman, Vicar of Chaddleworth, in the county of Berks, 


“Tn hazarding,” says he, ‘a new biography of Tasso, my object has 
been to represent his character, sometimes unjustly depreciated, in its 
true colours: to narrate the vicissitudes and trials he underwent, to 
trace their effect upon his mind, to show the good purposes to which 
they were secretly and mercifully directed; and thus to exhibit one of 
those rare examples, when great genius and a vivid imagination, meeting 
with disappointment and oppression, are still not hardened into misan- 
thropy and selfishness, but, on the contrary, improved and chastened 
in the ordeal through which they pass. 

“At the same time, the changing and restless course of Tasso’s 
history, leading us from country to country, and city to city, conducting 
into various and most opposite scenes, hurrying to and fro from one 
extreme of life to the other, calling up before us in animated characters 
the school, the college, the court, the prison, the monastery, the palace, 
the amusement, shows, studies, spectacles, devotions, tyrannies, through 
which, as through an intricate labyrinth, we with difficulty follow the 
clue of his fortunes, will present us, I trust, with a lively delineation 
of Italian manners and feelings, in the latter half of the famous six- 
teenth century.”—vol. i. pp. 1, 2. 

“If this history” (Mr. Milman thus concludes his introduction) 
“shall warn any youth of the dangers which attend a vivid imagination, 
and the indulgence of its glittering day-dreams; of the sad consequences 
often entailed upon one sin; of the use and excellence of habits of per- 
severance ; of the gracious end and purposes of disappointment and 
affliction ; of the value of early devotion, often, even when lost amidst 
sin and vanity for a season, re-appearing in the earnestness and depth 
of sincere repentance, and bearing, if late, yet blessed and abundant 
iit, my labours will be a source to me of the deepest thankfulness.” 
—vol. i. p. 10. 


Pleasingly and ably has the biographer performed his task, 
though there are here and there blunders and blemishes which we 
shall at once point out, in the hope that they will be rectified in a 
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second edition. In reading the work rapidly through, two mis- 
takes caught our attention; the first occurs at p- 182 of the first 
volume, where he says that ‘ Tasso reached Ferrara to enter the 
service of Ippolito, the second cardinal then living of the d’Este 
family.” ‘Tasso’s patron, however, as Mr. Milman himself informs 
us frequently, both before and afterwards, was the Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este. 

This is scarcely more than an error of transcription. The 
second mistake is less excusable; it regards the date of ‘‘a re- 
markable memorial, intended apparently as a will.” 


“The date,” says Mr. Milman, “1573 is certainly a mistake for 
1570, and from the will it appears that the remains of Bernardo had 
been transferred, from St. Egidio in Mantua, to the Church of St. Paul 
in Ferrara, through the interest, doubtless, of the Cardinal d’Este,”— 
vol. i. p. 165, 


Previously, we had been informed that 


‘‘ Bernardo’s malady rapidly increased after his son’s arrival ; and on 
the 4th of September he died, to the deep grief of Torquato, and the 
great regret of the Duke of Mantua, his patron. By that prince’s 
order, his body was transferred to Mantua, and buried in the Church of 
St. Egidio in that city, under a marble monument, with the simple 
inscription 

OSSA BERNARDI TASSI. 


This, however, did not long remain: it fell among the sepulchres which 
were removed or broken down, when Pope Gregory XIII. published 
an order for the demolition of all tombs much elevated above the 
pavement, judging that they interfered with the reverence due to the 
altar. Bernardo’s bones were next transferred to the churchyard, and 
there interred for awhile without any mark of distinction.”—vol. i. 
pp. 155, 156. 


Now it happens that Gregory XIII. did not become Pope till 
1572, and it consequently follows that whatever zeal and expe- 
dition he exercised in demolishing the tombs in question, he 
could not have effected it more than two years before he com- 
menced it. ven retrospective acts can only affect the present 
and the future; and the most determined advocates of the papal 
rerogative will scarcely extend its efficacy so far. So after all, 
it turns out that Tasso is right, and his biographer wrong. It 1 


easy to see how the mistake has arisen. The memorandum 
begins thus :— 


“ Because life is uncertain, if it pleases God to dispose otherwise of 


me in my journey to France, I pray the Signor Ercole Rondinelli to 
take care of some of my effects,” &c. 
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Now Tasso did go into France in 1570, and not in 1573, 
Therefore &c. Q. E. D., says Mr. Milman. But here, like many 
other skilful reasoners, he falls the victim to a fallacy. Tasso 
does not write after a journey to France and state that he had 
completed it ; but he writes under the impression that he is just 
about to undertake one. All, therefore, that is proved by the 
date in question is, that in 1573 the poet had serious thoughts 
of making a journey to France, (probably in company with 
Cardinal Luigi,) a journey which never took place, and that in 
the apparently near prospect of this event he wrote the will. 

It will be seen, that neither of these errors affect in any degree 
the plot, so to speak, nor do they interfere with the conduct 
of the biography, or the moral which the writer carefully draws 
throughout ; still they are errors, and as such should be excided. 

With regard to blemishes, such as faults of style or diction, 
the following does not read well (vol. i. p. 157): ‘“ The nuptials 
were honoured with a fine canzone by ‘Tasso, who was rewarded 
with several favours and gifts by the two spouses.” We do not 
at least think, that had ‘Tasso written his canzone in English, he 
would have spoken of ‘‘the two spouses;” we have heard of 
spouse, and spousey too, but the plurals are not euphonious. The 
singular even is used rather too frequently by this author, as in 
vol. i, p. 130, vol. ii. p. 226; and in vol. ii. p. 91, we have 
“THE TWO SPOUSES ” again. 

There are also many paragraphs which would acquire either 
strength or elegance by being slightly pruned ; and in the 115th 
page of the second volume he has volunteered the following droll 
translation of the famous woAXa ra deva of Sophocles : 


Many a thing hath craft and skill, 
But man is craftier, wiser still ; 
And wondrous cures does he devise, 
Tor strange, resistless maladies.” 


It is easy to see that it was not Tasso himself, but only his 
biographer who manufactured these lines. 

Notwithstanding, however, these little peccadilloes, the work 
before us is one which we can most warmly recommend to our 
readers. We have derived very great pleasure from perusing it 
ourselves, and doubt not but that they would do the same. The 
style, though often careless, is always pleasant ; frequently rich 
in beauty, and sometimes even sublime. The varied scenes of 
Tasso’s eventful career are vividly brought before the eye; the 
characters of his friends and enemies, his companions and patrons, 
his rivals and protectors, are clearly depicted. The course of his 
life, the culture of his mind, the growth of his intellect, are 

VOL. XIIIL— NO, XXV.— MARCH, 1850. K 
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carefully pourtrayed. The vast and beautiful magnificence of his t | 
noble genius is finely exhibited. The yet more wonderful history Fo 
of his inner life is traced with a master’s hand ; we seem whilst 
ii following the author to walk beside the sufferer, and receivea | , 
vivid yet mystical impression, such as might be produced onthe 
wR mind by painting set to music; that is to say paintings of various J - 
ia scenes in the hero’s life, illustrated by the most touching and 


appropriate music ; now breathing ardent hope, now muttering 
anxious fear, now rising into passion, now dying into melan- 
choly—now expressing the craft and malice of his enemies—now 
whispering the unuttered secret of his life—now exerting all its 
deepest power to tell the gloomy horrors of the hospital of Santa 
# Anna; and then suddenly rushing into light to celebrate the 
a advent of his ideal guests. 


The whole story is one in every way of the deepest interest, 
and Mr. Milman is entirely absorbed in his subject. The catas- 
trophe (to use a technical term for want of a better) surpasses 
almost any thing in real life, except perhaps the coronation of 
| the skeleton of Inez de Castro. 
ey ‘Tasso was sprung from a very ancient and very noble family, 

7 many branches of which had acquired considerable wealth by 
| superintending the imperial posts; the system of which was 
either invented or revived by an ancestor of the house. The 
eldest branch of the family, that from which the poet's father 
sprung, was settled at Bergamo. 


“Bernardo Tasso, though he had more than a full share of the 
% hereditary capacity for literature, for business, and for war, by no means 
Phe! participated in the hereditary prosperity of his relatives; and the ill 
Br kl fortune which attended him, settled more heavily on his son Torquato. 
| He was left an orphan very young by the death of his father Gabriel, 

‘ with the burden of two little sisters, Laura and Bordelisia.”—i. 18. 


After various changes of fortune, in the year 1531 he was 
appointed his chief secretary, by Ferrante Sanseverino, Prince of 
Salerno, the first nobleman in the kingdom of Naples, celebrated 
for his magnanimity and valour, no less than for his patronage of 
literature and the arts. In his service Bernardo remained for = | 
three-and-twenty years, enjoying his regard and esteem with [— 
scarcely any interruption, or many years this connexion proved = 
a source of happiness and prosperity to him, which he shared with 
a beautiful wife, to whom he was tenderly attached. At length, | 
: however, one of those reverses so common at that period—and =f ( 

still so common in every land where the strong hand of tyranny | = 
has not altogether destroyed the spirit of those whom it desires | | 
to crush,—befel this excellent and patriotic noble, and Bernardo [| 
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was driven into exile in company with his patron. His son 
ato joined him, whilst yet a child, and the wandering life 


Torqu 
which he was compelled to lead must have tended greatly to 
increase that restlessness of disposition which caused him, in 


after life, so much suffering. But we are forestalling. 
It was in one of the loveliest spots of the loveliest region of the 


earth, that the earliest years of the future poet were spent. 


“Sorrento is situated in the Bay of Naples, to the south-west of that 
city, at the base of that spur of the Appennines which projects between 
the Gulfs of Naples and Salerno. ‘It is so pleasant and delightful,’ 
says Bernardo, ‘ that the poets feigned it to be the dwelling of the Sirens. 
This allegory alone would demonstrate its beauty. Its delights, how- 
ever, are not those which entangle the mind in vice and luxury, but 
such as tend to the health and pleasure of mind and body together.’ 
‘A most sweet abode is it,’ says Manso, ‘especially for the Muses; for 
the verdure of the leaves, the shade of the trees, the continual fanning 
of soft airs, the freshness of the clear waters which spring in the retiring 
valleys and hanging hills, the fertility of the opening plains, the serenity 
of the sky, the tranquillity of the sea, where the fishes, and the birds, 
and the savoury fruits, appear to rival one another in abundance and 
variety, when thus appealing in one harmony to the eye and to the 
mind, frame indeed a great and marvellous garden, such as poets have 
assigned to Falerina, Alcina, or Armida. A narrow plain spreads out 
towards the north, rich and fruitful to a proverb, containing corn-fields 
and vineyards, interspersed with stately clumps of pines and other trees. 
The mountain of Santa Agata shuts this round, sloping rapidly in one 
part down to the very walls. The town itself, besides a cluster of 
houses round the cathedral, is chiefly a succession of villas, running 
along the bay, on steep, precipitous rocks of considerable height. The 
edifices are bosomed in groves of myrtles and oranges, where the 
perfume of the flowers and the songs of the nightingales are said to be 
sweeter than any where else in Italy. Chesnut and ilex woods rise 
behind, clothing the bases and sides of the mountainous amphitheatre 
with dense and deep foliage. Streams sparkle here and there through 
the shade, some gliding in the valleys, some tumbling down the hills ; 
the former appearing as if lingering amid the charms of the fair land, 
the latter as if hastening towards the lovely sea, which reflects the im- 
pending cliff in its deep sheltered calm. Hollowed along their base are 
hatural grottoes and baths, true caves of the nymphs, some square and 
some round, and some paved with red, some with yellow, others with 
silver sand, but all translucent and sparkling, and contrasting marvel- 
lously with the deep blue waters outside. , 

Amongst these villas, and overhanging the bay, next to the 
Church of San Francesco, still stands the house of Tasso. For here 
Bernardo, as he tells us, ‘recalled to his studies, his mind, which had so 
long been wandering on from one affair to another, as a bird from 
branch to branch ;’ and here, on the eve of St. Gregory, the 11th of 
K 2 
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March, a.p. 1544, when the sun was in its highest meridian, Torquato 
was born.”—Vol. i. pp. 28—31. 


It was indeed a fitting cradle for the genius of a poet, espe- 
cially of such a poet as Tasso, in whose writings, as in a mirror, 
we may trace the hues and forms of his native land. Truly, an 
Italian has not half the credit in being a poet, which of right 
belongs to the children of less fortunate climes. He must have 
something not merely unpoetical but preset antipoetical in his 
nature, who is not warmed into inspiration by the glories of a 
southern sky and all that it covers. There is no wonder that 
France has no poets—she would have had them in plenty had 
the Counts of Thoulouse gained the ascendancy instead of their 
northern rivals. The wonder is when a man like Crabbe starts 
up a poet, in such a county as Suffolk. He must have had a 
superabundance of the celestial fire, who could feel his soul kindle 
amongst uninteresting flats, vast forests of turnips, lifeless streams, 
and mighty flocks, not of Heliconian swans, but East Anglian 
geese ; and perhaps the want of charm with which this truly great 
poet is frequently charged, and not always unjustly, may arise in 
some measure from those early influences through which even a 
Homer or a Shakspeare could not have d scatheless. 

At any rate, our opinion will scarcely be called in question 
when we refer the exquisite grace and rich loveliness, it is a bold 
expression but a just one, so conspicuous in the writings of Tasso, 
not only to the natural gifts of the poet however great, nor to 
his industry however unwearied, but also in some degree to the 
effect of that scenery in which his earlier years were spent. 

It is rather the habit of the day to speak slightingly of the 
** Jerusalem ” and its author, and the celebrated saying of Boileau, 
who rebukes those that prefer— 


Le clinquant du Tasse a tout de Virgile,” 


has passed almost into a proverb. And yet if we examine the 

uestion fairly, we shall find many grounds for admiring the poet 
of the Crusaders, and not a few for depreciating the exaggerated 
praise bestowed on the earlier Italian bard. Whatever be the 
comparative merits of the two minstrels, and we are not about to 
discuss them at present ; to neither of them can be accorded 
that degree, or even that kind of praise which belongs to the 
author of the first—the only epic. The two Italians are first- 
rate second-class poets ; but it is a mere puerility to claim any 
thing higher for either of them. And yet what exquisite pleasure 
are their works, or certain portions of them, calculated to confer 


on those who are capable of appreciating them. Take * the 
you 


“Jerusalem” and read a page at random any where, an 
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cannot avoid being charmed with the melody of the numbers, the 
richness of the diction, the exquisite grace and delicacy and ele- 
gance of the thought and the expression. Nor are these the 
only merits of Tasso: he has the fire and the sublimity of the 
t, as well as the skill and taste of the artist; and if, as is 
rhaps the case, he has injured his renown by bending his genius 
too strictly and too constantly to his art; it is a fault which 
now-a-days is of so rare occurrence, that we could almost admire 
him for it, when we witness the unwarrantable carelessness and 
insufferable presumption, which is so often evinced by those who 
deem themselves the gifted children of song. 
_ Tasso then lived as a child at Sorrento, Salerno, and Naples, 
giving wonderful promises of his future renown, such as every 
nurse records concerning her own foster children, though they 
are not preserved, except when their after fulfilment makes them 


more interesting as well as credible. 


“During these fruitless expeditions of his father,” (says Mr. Milman 
after describing Bernardo’s wanderings,) ‘* Torquato had been fulfilling 
in his childhood the marvellous promises of his infancy. After his 
mother had brought him to Naples, his education was superintended by 
his tutor Don Angeluzzo, under whom, when he was six years old, he 
had already mastered the rudiments of Latin. At this time the Jesuits, 
whose society had lately been established by Paul III., after much 
debate and hesitation, opened at Naples, as was their custom every 
where, a small church with schools for different classes of children at- 
tached to it, in a street near the Palazzo de’ Gambacorti, and therefore 
convenient for young Tasso’s attendance. For young children their 
system was admirably adapted, however narrow and mind-repressing 
afterwards. Under their tuition Torquato’s progress was astonishing. 
His ardour and diligence were almost incredible. He never let the day 
surprise him in bed. Often he rose up while it was yet deep night. 
His mother had even to provide torches for him, that he might arrive at 
the very early hour when the fathers commenced instruction. He began 
his attendance at this school a.p. 1551, directly after it was opened. 
During the three years that he remained in it he became a good Latin 
scholar, made some proficiency in Greek, and acquired such readiness in 
speaking and writing, both in prose and verse, that at ten years old he 
publicly recited some of his compositions to the amazement of those who 
heard him. Here also, by his mother’s watchfulness, and the care of his 
teachers, his mind seems to have been imbued with that strong religious 
tone, which, though choked for a season under the temptations of youth, 
and ambition, and the love of glory, still never, as it appears, was 
altogether fruitless, and which afterwards, under God’s blessing, became 
his support in the overwhelming afflictions through which he passed, 
was his one stay in the restlessness and despondency which those 
afflictions naturally left behind, and being purified, and if we may dare 
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say so, perfected through suffering, brought him repose and quiet at his 
end, and a happy departure after his many miseries. Writing, many 
years afterwards, to Jacopo Buoncompagno, General of the Church, to 
ask for his intercession with the Duke of Ferrara, in his letter from the 
hospital of Santa Anna, he recalls the first communion to which he was 
taken by his teachers, and describes it as having made an ineffaceable 
impression upon his mind. He was, he tells us, at the time scarcely 
nine years old in reality, but so forward, both in body and mind, as to 
be equal to a boy of twelve or thirteen. Without fully understanding 
the mystery, he yet participated, he assures us, with the deepest devo. 
tion and joy ; ‘and remembering,’ he adds, ‘my sensations at the time, 
I now feel confident, that I then received into this earthly body of mine 
the Son of God, who deigned to show in me the marvels of his working, 
because He beheld me receive them, #. e. the elements, into a dwelli 

place, yet uncontaminated, simple, and pure.’”—Vol. i. pp. 58—61, 


This deep sense of religion is one of the most striking and 
interesting features in the character and history of Tasso. The 
biographies of really great poets have not, alas! often this attrac- 
tion. It is, indeed, painful to think how generally men have 
abused the highest and holiest gifts of their Maker—how little 
has been given to the service of God, and how much to that of 
the devil—how few of the sons of song have left behind them any 
proof that their souls were blessed with Christian faith, their 
spirits cheered by Christian hope, or their bosoms warmed with 

hristian love. In Tasso, however, despite the errors of his 
youth, and the sorrows of his manhood, we see the blessed leaven 
working on till it at length leavens the whole lump. 

And now Bernardo being unable to reunite himself to his wife 
and children, and finding his loneliness insupportable, determined 
that Torquato, at least, should join him at Rome, with his tutor 
Don Angeluzzo, After dismissing her young son with much 
affection and regret, Porzia, such was the name of Bernardo’s 
wife, retired with her daughter into a convent. The mother and 
son never met again—but in after years the sister gave refuge to 
her brother, when fleeing from his merciless persecutors. Ar- 
rived at Rome, Torquato recommenced his studies with the same 
diligence which had before characterized him, and which he re- 
tained throughout all his wanderings and all his woes. 

The following anecdote is very characteristic. The circum- 
stance took place whilst Bernardo and his son were at Rome :— 


‘‘Provoked at last by the dealings of the Pope with the King of 
France, Philip I1., who had succeeded his father, Charles, on the throne 
of Spain, reluctantly commanded the Duke of Alva to advance from the 
Neapolitan dominions against Rome. He forthwith occupied the 
greater part of the papal territories, south of the city, and spread his 
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forces over the Campagna, so that his light horse made inroads up to 
the very gates. .. . . With that adventurous spirit, which was reck- 
oned, as we have noticed, hereditary in the Tassi, young Torquato, at 
the age of twelve years and a half, hearing that a Giambatista Manso 
was left in command of the army during some absence of the Duke of 
Alva, and imagining him to be his godfather, an advocate of the same 
name, resolved to seek an interview with him, with a notion, perhaps, 
of inquiring about his property. He stole away by himself, and in 
secret. As he approached Anagni, the head-quarters of the Spanish 
troops, he met a squadron of their cavalry, under the Marquis of Santa 
Agata, who, struck by his youth, beauty, and courage, brought him, at 
his request, to Manso. Torquato immediately perceived his mistake, 
and was alarmed when he saw a stranger, and remembered his partici- 
pation in his father’s condemnation. The warriors, however, only 
admired his spirit, and avowing their old friendship for his unfortunate 
parent, conducted him back to the neighbourhood of the city.” —Vol. i. 


pp. 70—72. 


We can bestow short space upon the period which intervened 
between Torquato’s departure from Rome and his arrival at 
Ferrara, the scene of his glory and his grief. In that interval 
he had laboured incessantly at his studies. At seventeen he had 
entered the university of Padua, and attempted, according to his 
father’s earnest wish, to study for the law. At the end, never- 
theless, of the first year, he produced an epic poem, “the 
Rinaldo.” The hero is the famous paladin, cousin of Orlando, so 
well known to the readers of Boiardo and Ariosto. His love and 
marriage with Clarice, daughter of Ivon, king of Gascony, and 
the adventures through which he passes in achieving this object, 
are the theme of the poem. ‘‘ There is much polish and elegance 
in his verse: the stanzas in ‘ottava rima’ are sonorous and well 
rounded. ... It may justify the assertion of Menage, quoted by 
Serassi, that as the Odyssey is called by Longinus the production 
of age, but of the age of Homer, so the ‘ Rinaldo” is the produc- 
tion of youth, but that youth, Tasso’s.” ‘ 

The college life of Tasso is strikingly pourtrayed, and gives us. 
an interesting picture of that life as it then existed in the Italian 
— Of the many distinguished men who resorted to 

adua, 


“Some were public lecturers. Some were private teachers. Others 
had no definite appointment, but opened their apartments to all indus- 


trious scholars, where the subjects of their studies were discussed with 


much freedom, and both masters and disciples met and contested with 
one another the palm of wit and eloquence. The distinguished citizens 
Joined in these assemblies, or gave entertainments themselves, where 
the same discussions were renewed. The students also were of all: 
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classes, and yet mingled in these reunions on terms of equality and 
liberty. Opinions were started, passages or sentences from ancient or 
modern authors, new discoveries in science or art, comnpositions in prose 
and verse, were submitted to the criticisms of the assembled company, 
The most celebrated champions undertook opposite sides in the argu- 
ments. Poems were read, canto after canto, or stanza after stanza, as 
they were written ; improvements in the past, suggestions for the future, 
were freely offered, attentively discussed, and thankfully received. 

“The lecturers and professors, as of old in Athens, in gardens of 
Academus or the Stoic porch, and afterwards in early Christian times, 
when the Basils and Gregories resorted to that city, contested, with the 
keenest rivalry and jealousy, who should attract the most numerous 
and most renowned disciples. If the antagonist parties met in the 
streets, they could not refrain from open and violent disputes; some- 
times they came to blows; daggers even were drawn, and blood shed.” 
—Vol. i. pp. 93—95. 


One of these quarrels induced Tasso to migrate to Bologna. 
Here he was received with open arms, and commenced writing 
his ‘ Jerusalem ;” but being injuriously treated, on the charge of 
pac written a squib—a charge totally devoid of proof—he re- 
turned once more to Padua. It would have been well for him 
had he remained there and followed a purely literary career; it 
would have been better still had he adopted the course which his 
father pointed out—that of the law. But the imagination of the 
young poet was dazzled by the fatal splendour of the courtier life, 
and he at length succeeded in ieee himself to the Cardinal 
Luigi d’Este — fatal success. Alas! how often does Heaven 
grant us the object of our passionate desire, not in love, but in 
anger; or, if not in anger, in that stern love which would teach 
us by experience the folly as well as the sin of attempting to 
struggle with the wise decrees of an all-merciful Providence. 


“* Torquato therefore, full of youthful hope, and an ardent thirst for 
distinction — his vivid imagination glowing with the brightest day- 
dreams—bade a tender farewell to his college companions and friends, 
especially his beloved host, Scipio Gonzaga, and departed amidst the 
general regret of the whole university; and, revisiting first his father at 
Mantua, where he fell ill, but speedily recovered, arrived towards the 
end of October, a.p. 1565, at the court of Ferrara, ordained to be the 
scene of his unrivalled success, and then of his unrivalled oppression 
and affliction. 

“Tasso was twenty years of age when he reached Ferrara, but ap- 
peared older than he really was. He was very tall, of strong and active 
frame, of stately carriage, a little short-sighted, and with a slight hesi- 
tation in his speech, but of that grave and melancholy beauty which is 


said to be most attractive in men. He excelled in all warlike and 


knightly exercises. He had mastered all the learning of the times, and 
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though somewhat addicted to taciturnity and gloominess, and occasion- 
ally very absent, could, when he pleased, throw the greatest brilliancy 
and charm, both of manner and eloquence, over his carriage and conver- 
sation in society. Add noble birth, a name already blazoned over the 
whole of Italy, the highest reputation for honour as well as genius at 
that early age, and the expectation of a yet more glorious future, and 
such a character stands before us as could scarcely fail of attracting the 
favour and affection of his patrons, and all the distinguished personages 
of the Ferrarese court, and of awakening dangerous envy and jealousy 
in the hearts of those courtiers whom he eclipsed, and perhaps more 
dangerous attachment in the breast of those of the other sex, into whose 
intimate society he was thrown.” —Vol. i. pp. 117—120. 


Alfonso I1., son of Ercole II., by Renée of France, was at this 
time Duke of Ferrara. Having privately made away with his first. 
wife, Lucrezia de Medici, he was now about to espouse Barbara, 
Archduchess of Austria. The account which Mr. Milman gives 
of the preparations for this bridal, and the pageants which accom- 

nied it, is very graphic and vivid.’ Leonora was prevented from 
Joining in these festivities by indisposition, and Tasso’s first intro- 
duction was therefore to her sister Lucrezia, afterwards Princess 
of Urbino, who always retained a sincere friendship for him :— 


“On Leonora’s recovery, Tasso was introduced to her. He had ad- 
mired her portrait before ; and now, as he testifies in one of his most 
celebrated canzoni, ‘On this, the first day, that the beauteous serene of 
her countenance met his eyes, and he beheld love walk there, if reve- 
rence and wonder had not turned his heart into stone, he would have 


perished with a double death !’” 


It has been disputed whether Tasso really loved the princess as 
aman, or merely admired her as a poet. And, again, whether, 
supposing him to have really loved her, his passion was returned. 
To us the question admits of no doubt whatever. Tasso did love 
Leonora with all the deep intensity of his powerful and sensitive 
heart, and the princess not only returned his passion, but perhaps 
gave only too strong proofs of her attachment. It was the discovery 
of this secret, though carefully concealed by Tasso, which insti- 
gated Alfonso to pursue that diabolical system of vengeance by 
which he well-nigh produced the madness of which he accused 
his victim. It was the strength of this passion which recalled 
Tasso into the power of his relentless enemy when he had regained 
his liberty. 1t was the reciprocation of this attachment which 
brought Leonora to the grave, whilst her lover was wasting away 
ina madhouse. It was the undying recollection of this love, to- 
gether with a consciousness of guilt, which rendered Tasso so 
anxious, up to the very last, to obtain the forgiveness of Alfonso. 
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Alas! that such things should be! that the noblest of earthly 
feelings should become the source of sorrow and the occasion of sin, 

It is strange, now, in looking back at the picture which lies before 
us, to consider how the relative en of the parties in the 
drama is changed. Tasso, though noble amongst the noble by 
his high and ancient lineage, and the great qualities which fre. 
quently seen in his ancestors were ecli by his own, was at an 
immeasurable distance from Leonora d’Este. 

And now! her very name only lives in that of her admirer, 
The proud and vindictive Alfonso would have been long ago for- 
gotten but for his inspired victim. Time has vindicated the in- 
trinsic superiority of the homeless wanderer. The mighty of his 
day, whether friends or foes, are now but his attendants. Nature, 
inverted by the living, has exerted her prerogatives over the 
dead. 

For a time Tasso’s brightest hopes were realized in the court 
of Ferrara. All was couleur de rose. The duke honoured him, 
the princesses made him their constant companion, and whilst 
proceeding with his greater works, especially his ‘ Jerusalem,” he 
found time to exercise his skill in composing a variety of smaller 
poems upon every event connected with either the princesses or the 
court. The number of these sonnets and canzoni, and their ease 
and appropriateness, appear almost incredible. Indeed his tongue 
was never silent, his pen never still; and until his brilliant success 
cores forth the jealousy of his associates he was universally 

ular. 

Ve will not follow him through the various scenes of fame and 
splendour now spread in his path, nor accompany him in his 
journey to France, and the various excursions which he made 
after his return to Italy. It was now that he obtained the object 
of his anxious wishes, an appointment in the court and service of 
the Duke of Ferrara. The absence of the duke in the early part of 
1573, on a visit to Rome, giving him more than ordinary leisure, 
he finished in two months his long-meditated “ Aminta,” univer- 
sally considered the perfection of the pastoral drama; and each 
month as it rolled by saw the ‘Jerusalem ” advancing nearer and 
nearer towards completion. The labour which he bestowed on his 
great work, the eagerness with which he sought, and the humility 
with which he adopted the corrections and suggestions of the lite- 
rati of his time seems almost beyond belief. The anxiety with which 
the whole literary world awaited the appearance of the great 
poem is something which we can searcely comprehend. The 
day however of his prosperity was drawing rapidly to a close— 
fear and doubt and suspicion gathered around him—warnings 
were given and unheeded—advice proffered and disregarded—he 
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felt himself suspected, but he would not fly—the walls of his 

‘son-house were slowly but surely closing around him-—every 
yh his enemies became more numerous, more powerful, and more 
anxious for his destruction, and he read his fate in the altered 
look and manner, and tone of voice of his patron. During one of 
his excursions his room had been ransacked, his locks broken 

n, his papers examined and seized. And whilst every day 

owed darker signs of the gathering tempest, powerful princes 
vied with each other in soliciting his presence at their courts. 
But warnings, advice, danger, ambition were all in vain ; the ill- 
fated poet felt a viewless chain which bound him to the court of 
Alfonso; he would not, he could not leave the presence of Leonora. 

We pass over the change in Alfonso’s conduct, the machina- 
tions of Tasso’s rivals; his dread of the Inquisition, that terrible 
tribunal which was frequently used as an instrument of secular as 
well as religious tyranny ; his fears of poison and assassination ; 
his suspicions almost amounting to certainty, that the proud and 
jealous and malignant and unscrupulous d’Este had discovered 
the secret; the arts by which the duke endeavoured to en- 
tangle him; the steps which led to his ruin, and avail ourselves 
of the language in which Mr. Milman has described the awful 


consummation :— 


“There is a room in Venice containing a curious and fearful collec- 
tion. There are the rack, the horse, the boot, the wheel, the cord, the 
strangling chair, arm-screws and thumb-screws, and many other con- 
trivances for stretching or compressing, dislocating or crushing, the 
poor human body and its several members. There are other more 
ingenious, and almost more terrible, because more treacherous instru- 
ments; boxes, and vessels, and bottles, once full of strange and subtle, 
rapid or slow poisons; scent-boxes from which leaped a knife to gash 
the fair cheek, or split the beautiful nostrils, or otherwise mutilate the 
lovely face, as it bent over them to inhale the perfume; jewel-cases, 
from which some long, sharp needle should start, or some pungent 
mixture, or detonating powder should be suddenly cast to extinguish 
the bright eye, hastening to inspect her wedding ornaments, or her 
lover's offering; necklaces which should contract round the white 
neck ; bracelets which should run into the snowy arm; helmets, 
breastplates, gauntlets, secret pistols which should perform the same 
offices to the warriors of the age; implements of dreadful ingenuity, 
which conjure up dark scenes of horrible cruelty and subtle remorseless 
Vengeance, not to speak of other guilt, too often acted in that time and 
country, 

“Amidst these ingenious, but abominable treasures of tyranny, 
whether royal, oligarchical, or democratical, I doubt if Alfonso could 
have seleeted a more subtle and tremendous instrument of torture and 
revenge, than that which he chose for the punishment of Tasso. He 
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resolved to accuse him of madness ; to wring from him first, if possible, 
an acknowledgment of his offence, and, if that failed, a confession of 
madness ; thus saving his honour in all points, he would have him at his 
mercy, to deal with him as he pleased. He appears, however, first of . 
all to have done all he could to drive him really out of his senses, s 
Long harassing insults and vexations, amidst simulated kindness; 3 
alarms about his poem, first lest it should be published without his y 
knowledge, then lest it should be burned ; delays and excuses in grant- ; 
ing him justice upon the assassins who attacked him; attempts to set 
him at enmity with his best friends; interception of correspondence; 
corruption of all his servants; violent entry into his rooms, false keys 
forged for his desks ; investigation of papers, so ruinous if known; dim 
threats of the dreadful accusation of heresy, and fears of the Inquisition; 
rumours of danger to his person or his life, hints that the fatal know- 
ledge had been gained; all these were employed to work upon his 
mind—if we add a dependant condition; love which could not be 
uttered ; the irresolution produced by the contest between terror and ‘ 
u affection, between his attachment and the exhortation of his friends; a i 
ud high spirit, a frank and confiding, but melancholy disposition, liable to 4 
occasional fits of abstraction, though hitherto always esteemed, even a 
remarkably courteous and grave ; a vivid imagination, a great dislike 
of solitude, an eager, even inordinate desire of renown; if we thus put : 
, together the means employed to work on Tasso’s mind, and the character a 
i of the mind on which they were exerted, it would not be very wonderful 7 
5 if they had succeeded, certainly they were well adapted to their object. ; 
Kil Still nothing has hitherto transpired; Tasso seems restored to favour; | 
$ the duke has spoken kindly ; he finds that he cannot drive Tasso into 
; any open transgression ; he seems inclined to disappoint his enemies, to 
a advance him in his favour. All of a sudden the blow falls ! 
7 q ‘**One evening, in the chambers and presence of the Duchess of 
tee Urbino, Tasso is arrested by the duke’s order on a strange charge of 
pat having seized and raised a knife against one of his attendants, in a fit 
4 of frenzy. Not a word, not a suspicion of madness had been whis- 
pered before, but now it is given out that Tasso is a maniac; and, F 
under the pretence of preventing further mischief, Alfonso commands, | 
with many expressions of compassion, that he shall be shut up for the 
Wi moment in some rooms looking on the court-yard of the palace.” 
i} —Vol. i. pp. 255—260. 


Hence he obtained a partial release in answer to his earnest 
entreaties, being allowed to return to his own apartments under 
the strictest surveillance. Soon however he had to undergo a 
ia still severer trial, for the duke desired that he would accompany 
i him to his country palace of Belguardo ; and— 


“There in the gorgeous apartments, or the pleasant gardens, where 
he had so often read and sung, and feasted with the great and gay, and 
with the objects of his admiration and affection, Tasso was submitted 
to a kind of moral torture. ‘ With rough harshness, and with unwonted 
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arts and acts and words’ (they are his own expressions), Alfonso en- 
deavoured to ‘ wring from him some reason of anger against him.’ What 
threats, what promises, what crafty hints, what enticements and persecu- 
tions the duke employed, the marble walls and sculptured pillars, or the 
flowing waters and waving groves were alone conscious. We may 
imagine him now kind, now furious, now stern, now smiling, now 


solemnly recounting his favours, and Tasso’s ingratitude, now making . 


light of the business, and smiling to entrap him into some unwary 
acknowledgment. 

“‘ Now he might speak as if he knew nothing, now as if he knew all 
that occurred, now he might invite confession as a friend, now command 
it as a sovereign. When his ‘ unwonted arts’ failed, he might grow 
more open in his displeasure: he might alarm him with renewed fears 
of the Inquisition, or the rack, or death; now he might assail him by 
suggestions of punishment impending over the object of his attachment. 
When Tasso continued resolute in his silence, he might inform him of, 
perhaps show him, the condemning papers, the wanton verses, and 
demand with angry sarcasms for whom they were intended. Whatso- 
ever the mental torture was, to which Tasso was submitted for more 
than a week, we must corclude that it could not overcome his determi- 
nation to make no revelation. 

“Then the grievous sentence was past on him, that he must bea 
madman for the rest of his days. This declaration also he was required 
to confirm, by his own acknowledgment of its truth, and by his subse- 
quent conduct, and by submitting to the confinement necessary for 
such unfortunates, and to the medical treatment calculated for their 
recovery. 

‘When this racking examination was concluded, still with words of 
simulated friendship and pity, Alfonso gave directions that Tasso should 
be carried back to Ferrara, and confined in the convent of St. Francesco, 
with two friars to keep watch on him continually; and ‘because’ 
(said the Duke’s missive) ‘he is used to utter every thing in con- 
fession, and to break out into a mountain of frenzies, so that he is 
far worse than ever, the superior is to choose for his keepers, persons 
fit to admonish him of his madness.’ Tasso was shut up according to 
these orders, and at first exclaimed that he would become himself a 
monk ; a not unusual way in that age of escaping the merciless per- 
secutions of the powerful. This, however, was not the duke’s aim. His 
mind seems to have been made up. Tasso was to be a maniac. Accord- 
ingly, as such, he was committed to the convent.”—vol. i. pp. 263—266. 


He contrived, however, soon to make his escape from this con- 
finement, and arrived safely at the house of his sister Lucrezia, 
Who dwelt at Sorrento. Here he passed in calm seclusion some 
of the happiest days of his life. The respite was, however, but of 
short duration. Like the storm-tossed sailor, who reaches some 
lovely island under a southern sky, and, after sharing its delights 
for a brief season, leaves them, perhaps for ever, to buffet once 
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more with wind and wave, Torquato, heedless of the destruction 
that yawned upon him, resigned the sweet peace of his sister's 
home for the court of Ferrara. A letter from Leonora recalled 
him, and he departed, “ thinking it more noble to put his life into 
the duke’s hands than to deny Leonora’s wishes.” 


A few words of formal courtesy were at first vouchsafed to him, 
but in a day or two his persecutions recommenced. Studied insults 
were offered him by the courtiers. No apartments were provided for 
him, nor any means of subsistence assigned to him. His papers were 
detained by some man of rank, who refused him their possession in 
terms of contempt. He applied to the duke, but could obtain no 
answer. He was forbidden to speak to him. He supplicated in dumb 
show. He used signs and gestures of entreaty and submission, and 
was answered only with signs and gestures of scorn. Explanations, 
even words, were refused to him. 

“* He turned to the princesses; he could not win areply. Soon the 
doors were shut in his face, with every mark of insolence, even by the 
grooms und porters of the palace.”—Vol. i. pp. 177, 178. 


Once more he fled, and, after meeting with many strange ad- 
ventures and much unkindness, reached Turin, where he was 
treated with the greatest hospitality, courtesy, and respect. Yet, 
though Sat courted, honoured by the sovereign and his 
attendants, by princes, nobles, and people, he still feels the power 
of the irresistible attraction: he still finds it impossible to live 
but in Ferrara: he still prefers every danger in the neighbour- 
hood of Leonora to every delight in separation from her; and, 
though urged by his host to remain, and warned by his friends to 
desist, the attraction is too strong, the impulse too powerful, and 
he returns to one of the darkest dooms that ever was the lot of 
man. 

He chose for the season of his return to Ferrara that of 
Alfonso’s nuptials with his third wife, Margherita Gonzaga, 
daughter of the Duke of Mantua. On his arrival he found him- 
self treated with as cruel neglect, as insolent inhumanity as 
before. And the entry of the bride brought him neither con- 
solation nor relief. 


“The revel, the feast, the tourney, the harmonious concert, the mag- 
nificent spectacle, the gorgeous pageant, fill the city, as at Tasso’s first 
coming, with melody and splendour. But Tasso, deceived, insulted, 
trampled on, scoffed at as mad, wandered to and fro alone, houseless, 
disconsolate, and trembling, amid the glittering tumult, groaning and 
repenting that he had ever left Turin, where he was so kindly and 
honourably treated. The studied impertinences and insults of the 
courtiers and servants were renewed with greater licence than ever 
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All shunned, or mocked, or reviled him. None comforted, none 
sheltered him. 

“ Not one of the promises made to him were fulfilled. Every thing 
was done, which subtlety or malignity could devise, to irritate him. 
For a month he bore the brunt of this miserable persecution, and 
wrestled hard against this cold torrent of contumely. Worn out at last 
with the continual struggle, stung to the quick in his tenderest point, 
his reputation, and provoked by some more cruel insult than usual, his 

tience exhausted, and his indignation aroused, he broke out into 
yehement reproaches against the duke and his court, lamenting his 
long thankless service, retracting the praises which he had poured upon 
them, and complaining of the treachery and false promises which had 

uiled him. His words were carefully conveyed to the duke. 

“The long sought opportunity was come. Without delay Tasso is 
apprehended by Alfonso’s order, though with many expressions of con~ 
cern and pity, calculated to enforce the impression of his madness which 
the duke had so long laboured to establish. He is declared a con- 
firmed maniac, and as such, committed to the hospital of Santa Anna, 
an establishment for patients, and especially for lunatics, of the lowest 
class of society. In a wretched cell of this building, solitary, helpless, 
destitute, with the threatening voices of the keepers, the hissing of the 
lash, the clanking of chains, with the shrieks of the frantic, the gibber- 
ing laughter of idiots, the yells and howls of maniacs, ringing con- 
tinually in his ears, and reminding him without ceasing that he had 
become one of them, Tasso lay for many days overwhelmed and stupe- 
fied. He aroused himself, he looked around, he began to discern and 
comprehend his misery. But he awakened at the same time to exert 
himself.” —Vol. i. pp. 806—308. 

“He had loved renown, society, the sweet face of nature, the praise 
of men, the affection of women. He. had been delicate in his food, par- 
ticular in his dress, fastidious in his person. He had a dread, we have 
seen, as many imaginative persons have, of confinement, of scorn, of 
solitude. The cell in which he was shut up, was narrow, and dim, and 
unfurnished. There was no prospect from it. His only objects of 
view were the blank, damp walls around him, and ‘the gate shut ever 
in his face.’ : 

“No one at first was admitted to visit him. He was never allowed 
to move forth, even to the holy rites of religion. Of the physicians 
for body and soul, so often spoken of before, nothing was now heard. 
The sad, terrible sounds of a madhouse were continually breaking in 
upon him. Person, dress, food, were now disordered and foul. The 
chaplain of the hospital was not permitted to attend him. The prior, a 
man otherwise of high character, and a friend of Ariosto, we must con- 
clude by the direction of higher authorities, treated him with the 
greatest inhumanity. The rough attendants of such an asylum be- 
haved to him with insolence and contumely ; even more fearful treat- 
ment seems to have been dealt out to him, so grievous, that he who 
published Tasso’s account, has left blanks in the worst particulars.” — 
Vol. i. pp. 317, 318. 
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“ He had, however, writing materials. And surely by a very great 
exertion of courage, and with a resolution and energy, wonderful in 
such circumstances, he was able to use them, and, at times, very dili. 
gently. Even in that cell, that gloom and solitude, surrounded and ff 
harassed by the fearful noises of his abode, under that awful impending J 
apprehension of never coming forth any more, he commands himselfto 
write such poetry as has not often been surpassed or equalled, to frame 
supplications in prose and verse to persecutors and friends, scholars 
and prelates, princes and princesses, emperors and imperial counsellors; 
to compose philosophical dialogues of the most regular and elaborate 
nature.”—Vol. i. pp. 320, 321. 


But even this was not all. The seclusion of a prison, the 
tortures of a madhouse were not the only afflictions of the ill-fated 
one. It seemed as if on his doomed head were to be showered 


all the evils which it was capable of receiving. For whilst he was = | 

thus immured in base, and miserable, and, as it it seemed, hopeless } 

captivity, two fresh calamities befel him. The Princess Leonora, ft) 

ae who had sickened from the moment of his incarceration, grew 4 

Ries worse and worse, till at length, after an illness of several months’ : 

i ee duration, she expired. And the “ Jerusalem,” by which he had a 

as hoped to command both fame and competence, was piratically : 

i published, and then scurrilously attacked. But enough of the : 

LF madhouse, and its tale of woe ; for all further particulars of his ; 

trials and consolations there we must refer to the ample mate- 
| i rials contained in the volumes before us. We cannot however 

eu leave this painful subject without paying a just tribute of praise i 

ane to the poet Guarini. The rival of Tasso in the time of his t 

liberty, he endeavoured to serve him in every possible manner 

# during his captivity; he joined in the various attempts made to F 

" liberate him ; he published Tasso’s works under his direction, he é 

tery did every thing that he could to advance his interest and alleviate 4 

his distress. | 4 

wrifg And now at length the continual applications made to Alfonso : 

: | on T'asso’s behalf produced their effect, and the vindictive d'Este 4 

a permitted the Duke of Mantua to take him to his court. But 

‘ : freedom came too late for earthly happiness to be its result; i 

a Tasso had become restless, fearful, melancholy, and he wandered : 

ib from one end of Italy to another, now caressed, and now cruelly F 

a neglected, till at length he was discovered by his cousin Alex- r 

ey ander, in a public hospital at Bergamo, founded by his own family, p 

Ft in which he had taken refuge to avoid the necessity of begging in Fe 

the streets. 

ih The contrasts exhibited in this period of his eventful life are F 


as striking as we can well conceive. We see him in one city 
honoured by the highest nobles, in another denied admittance by 
i the menials of his oldest friends; at one time resting in the 
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hospitable seclusion of a monastery, at another domesticated at 
the lordly castle of some passionate admirer. During this period 
it was that he performed the pilgrimage to Loretto which he had 
vowed in his captivity. 

“The city was full of inns and hostelries, and as was usual with 
places of pilgrimage, was rather noted for its noise and immorality ; for 
often the votaries, after the appointed penitences and ceremonies were 
fulfilled, made up for the self-denial and toil of the journey by indul- 
gence in all kinds of gaiety and revelling. It was in general a strange 
scene of mingled solemnity and frivolity, devotion and dissipation, 

“Tasso, however, was sincere in his penitence, and thoroughly in 
earnest in his pilgrimage. Fearful as it is to perceive how much the 
Blessed Virgin is regarded, even by such a man, as the object of 
confidence, the fountain of grace, the great trust and consolation of the 
afflicted, it is impossible to help feeling the deep resolution and 
seriousness with which he implores her all-powerful intercession, and 
the devotedness and reality with which he henceforth consecrates his 
energies and life to the service of religion. Neither in him do we 
perceive what is too often discernible as an accompaniment of the 
former opinion, that awful view of the Saviour as only a severe and 
terrible Judge, who must not be approached or appealed to directly, 
and to soften whose rigorous and unbending justice, the soft prayers and 
tears, not to say commands, of the Virgin Mother are needed. In 
other verses, and other writings of his life, he turns his gaze, and pours 
out his soul, whither the Scriptures and the early Church direct our 
whole trust. With apparently the most fervent contrition, faith, and 
love, he seeks the mediation, and cleaves to the atonement of Him who 
took our nature into His, that He might fulfil those offices toward us, 
and that we might be able, and have confidence to come unto Himself. 
One hopes that this faith will be accepted, and for it the other misbelief 
forgiven.”—Vol. ii. pp. 156—158. 


_ The narrative of this portion of Tasso’s life, together with the 
incidental descriptions of men, and manners, and scenery, will 
amply repay a careful perusal. The episode concerning the holy 
house of Loretto is excellently told. But we shall pass over these 
interesting subjects untouched, and proceed to the conclusion. 
The tide of Tasso’s fortunes was at length decidedly turning. 
At Naples, success of every kind attended him, and thence, 
summoned apparently by the new pope, Clement VIII., he 
started for Rome, the great robber-chief, Marco Sciarra, withdrew 
his victorious bands to give him free ge, and he reached the 
Imperial city in safety. It was here that he had suffered, perhaps 
more than any where else, since his liberation, neglect, poverty, 


insult ; but now, all was changed. 

_ “He was received into the house of the Aldobrandini, the pope’s 
nephews, on conditions most agreeable to his disposition, that he should 
VOL, XIII.—NO, xxv.— MARCH, 1850. I. 
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be exempt from all attendance and service, and have full leisure for 


hilosophy and poetry.”-—Vol. ii. p. 242. 
ee I nies not,” says Mr. Milman, “ if any dwelling in hall, bower, 


Be 
3 


or palace, in the stateliest and most famous cities, is so adapted to 
etical imaginings, as the woods and the hills, *‘ where inspiration 
Ereathes around.’ If any such is to be found it certainly would be an 
ney Me apartment in the Vatican... . . Here he dwelt favoured by the pope 
oi himself, honoured and beloved hy his two nephews, especially the 
‘4 Cardinal Cintio, who admitted him freely and fully to all the honours of 
: } their society and table. All the ‘ sacred college’ vied in showing him : 
AF attention. The nobles and princes of Rome, the Gaetani, Orsini, : 
a Colonnas, the haughtiest barons in existence, were equally anxious to 3 
G entertain him. The prelates immediately attached to the court be- g 
Be friended him in every way. The scholars and authors among them, A 
sought eagerly the privilege of his society and conversation.” —Vol, ii, 
pp. 248—250. 
| iy His health, however, rendered feeble by all that he had gone i 
ui through, was gradually declining ; and in the summer months he i 
i, retired once more to Naples with the consent of the Aldobrandini, i 
Here he employed himself in his Mondo Creato,” and various 
is other works; and in his lawsuit with the Prince of Avellino, who : 
. had obtained unjust possession of his mother’s fortune. Hence q 
ey he was recalled to Rome, which he seems well-nigh to have for- E 
Me iy by the pope and the senate, who, at the instance of Cardinal 
intio, resolved to grant him ‘‘a triumph, and the laurel crown ¥ 
i in the Capitol, the highest reward of poetic merit, and of which : 
ry Tasso, in previous days, had professed some desire.” J 
. “He was conscious of his approaching dissolution, and declared to Fs 
Peri ta Manso, before he departed, that although he went by his advice, he yet 
ger ad felt sure that he should not be in time to receive that honour, his coro- \3 
nation, namely, which he persuaded him to seek. Then, having i 
i" embraced his friend with much tenderness, as if never expecting to see 
p him any more, he started about the first of November... . . At some ; 
4 little distance from the gates of Rome he was met by the household of i 
af the two cardinal nephews, and by a great part of the pope’s own suite, a 
, and by many prelates, and ministers, and noblemen, and conducted by } 
bo them in grand state as if in prelude to his intended triumph to the i 
E Vatican palace, where he was immediately admitted to salute Cintio 
4 and Pietro. . . . . The following morning he was solemnly introduced k 
into the pope’s presence, who received him most kindly and graciously, a 
a and after many commendations of his virtue and merit, said to him, p 
* We have destined for you the laurel crown, that it may henceforth ; 


ioe remain as much honoured by your wearing it, as it has heretofore con- 
| ferred honour on those who have worn it.’ 

‘* Tasso kissed the pope’s feet according to custom, and returned 
thanks with much humility for his kind expressions, and for the honour 
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his days were numbered, and his end imminent.”—Vol. ii. pp- 
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sed ; showing, however, no symptoms of pride or of gladness at 
the announcement, as if ever foreseeing his approaching decease, and at 
last freed from the ‘ fatal garment,’ which had so long cleft to him, the 
love of the vain distinctions of the world. 

“ A continuance of stormy weather prevented the immediate execu- 
tion of the ceremony. ‘Tasso made all the delays he could, and it was 
put off till the spring should offer a bright day and clear sunshine, to 
adorn and illuminate the arrangements, 

“Meanwhile the city was resounding with preparations, The Va- 
tican, whence the procession was to start, the streets through which it 
was to pass, the Capitol, where the pope was to set the crown with his 
own hand upon the poet’s forehead, were all to be magnificently 
adorned for the occasion. Prelates, princes, nobles, professors, and 
students were thronging from all quarters into the city to witness the 
triumph. All the bards of Italy were inditing pzans for the occasion 
with universal emulation. But there was no glow on the pallid, calm 


cheek of the poet.”—Vol. ii. pp. 264, 265. 


We would gladly transcribe the next chapter, the last, in ez- 
tenso. ‘The matter is so very striking, the manner 80 very appro- 
priate, the different parts form such an harmonious whole, that 
we sincerely regret our inability to do so. The opening, describing 
Tasso’s oak, the view from the garden of the Hieronomite monas- 
tery of St. Onofrio, and the thoughts which the place and scene 
psig call up, is as eloquent and beautiful a piece of writing as 
any with which we are acquainted, and forms a fine prelude to 
the sad burden of the remainder—the death of Tasso :— 


“It was a haunt,” says Mr. Milman, speaking of St. Onofrio, 
“suited to the decline of life, the glow of whose sunset rested now upon 
Tasso; for the tide of his fortunes seemed now to be changing; all 
things began to wear with him an aspect of prosperity. Honours and 
renown seemed exhausting themselves for his advancement. Those 
deemed highest and greatest upon earth vied in doing him reverence. 
Independence also and comfort, so long vainly yearned for, were on the 
point of pouring in upon him. The pope assigned him a regular pen- 
sion of 200 scudi. The Prince of Avellino agreed to pay him an an- 
nuity of 200 ducats, and a considerable sum at once, in addition : thus 
raising him immediately to competence and ease. The papal nephews 
and the whole court were anxious to show him every possible kindness. 
- ++ « He was only in his fifty-second year, when all things looked 
thus smilingly upon him; and now the month of April, a.p. 1595, 
the time of his coronation, was just come, and all things were in readi- 
hess for its splendid celebration. | 

“At this moment his prophetic forebodings were fulfilled. He had 
eaten some sweetcakes or macaroons, which had been presented to him 
on his journey from Naples, and had felt sickly, and in pain, ever after- 
wards. And now his illness increased upon him. He paren’ bs, 
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The Cardinal Cintio, to whom he applied for leave to depart, 
immediately granted him permission to do so, and conveyed him 
in his own carriage to the convent of St. Onofrio, the spot which 
he had chosen. ‘The rain was falling heavily as the fathers saw 
the princely vehicle toil up the steep ascent which led to their 

tes, and at once divining that no common event could bring it 

here under such circumstances, they hastened forth to meet it. 
They received their guest with the utmost tenderness of affection, 
and shed tears when he told them that he was come to die among 
them. ‘They conducted him to one of their best apartments, 
and used every possible means to restore and revive him, and 
every possible argument to encourage him. His illness, however, 
was beyond the reach of medicine, and his expectation of death 
firm and continual.” He wrote at this time a most touching and 
edifying letter to his friend Costantini, and showed every sign of 


fervent and genuine piety :— 


“On the 10th of April he grew worse; fever ensued ; and the phy- 
sicians began to despair of his recovery. The tidings spread over the 
city, and diffused an universal gloom. On the seventh day of the fever 
Cesalpini, the pope’s physician, and an old friend of Tasso’s, announced 
to him that there was no chance of his recovery, Tasso embraced him 
with a tranquil countenance, and thanked him with fervour for tbe an- 
nouncement; and then immediately raising his eyes, and keeping them 
fixed on heaven, with yet greater earnestness and affection, he gave 
humble thanks to the merciful God, who was pleased at last, after so 
many and violent tempests, to bring him thus to the desired harbour. 
. » » » From the hour of that announcement of his death, and that 
heavenward thanksgiving, to translate Manso'’s words, ‘he spoke no 
more of any thing relating to this life, or to his fame after death, but 
turning altogether toward heavenly glories, thought of nothing save 
preparing himself for that high eternal flight which he hoped soon to 
make. . . . And disburdening himself of every worldly weight by the 
strength of holy Sacraments, which he would receive in the Church 
below his apartments, where he had himself carried the morning follow- 
ing his death-stroke, in despite of his weakness. He there received the 
penitential absolution from the hands of the priest, and afterward the 
holy host from the altar. He was carried back to his bed in the arms 
of the brethren.” —Vol. ii. pp. 277—280. 


_ He then, at the suggestion of the prior, made his will; and, at 
his especial request, directed that his body should be buried in the 
church of the convent. It is a relic far more precious as well as 
genuine than many of those preserved on the European continent, 
whether we consider the literary renown or the Christian sanctity 
of the distinguished guest. iis writings he left to Cintio; 4 
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small picture of himself to Manso, his faithful generous friend ; 
and a silver crucifix, the gift of Clement VIII., to the convent.— 


“Then Torquato,” says Mr. Milman, still quoting the words of 
Manso, “‘all intent on the perilous journey he was about to undertake, 
lay the seven following days, that is, till the fourteenth day of his 
attack, continually communing with his Saviour; and so abstracted 
from earthly things, and so sensible of heavenly things, that all the by- 
standers, of whom there were many every day, felt consolation and com- 
punction together. This was especially the case with his confessor, 
who, after his death, declared to many friends, that for many years 
before his death, he had never discovered in him any trace of deadly 
sin. 

“When he had reached the fourteenth day of his illness, and the last 
but one of his life, feeling himself growing weaker every hour, and per- 
ceiving that he was on the point of dissolution, he desired to strengthen 
himself once more with the Viaticum of the holiest body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. As he was unable to rise from his bed, it was brought to 
him by the prior. On his entering the room, he, beholding it, cried out 
with a loud voice, ‘Expectans Expectavi Dominum;’ and then, de- 
voutly receiving it, united himself with Him, with such affection and 
humility, that the company present, as they looked wondering on, 
could not help seeing in his manner an earnest of future blessedness. 
. . . « In the meanwhile, Cardinal Cintio, informed by the physicians 
that Torquato had only a few hours of life remaining, proceeded toward 
him, and conveyed him in the name of the pope his solemn benedic- 
tion, which is in general only bestowed in such a way, on cardinals, or 
people of the highest importance. ..... . After this, (i.e. the car- 
dinal’s departure,) no one was admitted except his confessor, and some 
fathers of approved learning and sanctity, who sang psalms alternately 
one with another, Torquato joining in at times, as far as his failing 
breath allowed. So he remained all the night, and till noon the follow- 
ing day, the 25th of April, St. Mark the Evangelist’s feast,—when, feel- 
ing himself giving way altogether,—with his crucifix closely embraced, 
he began to chant the words, ‘In manus tuas Domine’ (Into Thy 
hands, O Lord); but not having sufficient strength to finish the verse, 
he ended the short but glorious career of his mortal life, to enter, as we 
ought to hope, on the other immortal career of eternal glory in the 
heavenly Jerusalem.”—Vol. ii. pp. 282—287. 


As we have been unable to transcribe the whole account of 
Tasso’s death, as it is given by Milman from Manso, we have, for 


the most part, selected such portions as exhibit that ad which 
was essential to him asa sincere Christian, rather than those which 


illustrate that superstition which was incidental to him as a devout 
Romanist. Such descriptions have their lessons, if we would learn 
them aright ; they bring before us painfully the errors of our 
fallen sister, and show how, for the most part, those errors darken 
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the mind of the holiest of her children ; and yet, at the same ti 
they prove that evenin the midst of errors, when faith is keen and 
love is true, the Father of love vouchsafes to take to Himself, 


and clothe with His blessing, those who seek Him earnestly and 


humbly. 
But there is one scene more— 


“ The honours which had been lost to him in his life were paid to him 
after his death. . . . . The body, ... . was arrayed in a splendid 
gown, the laurel which had been prepared was wreathed round the head, 
and thus laid on a stately bier. Tasso was borne, from the monaste 
where he died, through the Borgo, and the piazza of St. Peter's, and 
back to the church of St. Onofrio, with a grand display of candles, fol- 
lowed by a great number of various monastic brethren, by all the 
courtiers of the papal palace, by the household of the two cardinal 
nephews, by the professors of theology and philosophy, and by a crowd 
of nobles and scholars. All thronged to see for the last time, the 
man who had conferred such distinction on the age, and who concen- 
trated on himself so many different kinds of renown, Painters and 
sculptors trode upon each other, in their anxiety to catch a clear 
impression of the celebrated lineaments, which had attracted such high 
affections, and been wasted and withered by such unrivalled affliction, 
in order to commit them to the canvas or the marble with as much 
accuracy as possible.”—Vol. ii. pp. 288, 289. 


Having thus traced, though briefly, the career of Tasso from 
his cradle to his grave, we cannot conclude this article more 
appropriately, and we trust more usefully, than by the paragraph 
with which Mr. Milman concludes his life. 


** When he was asked by some young Sorrentines what was most 
needful for students, he replied, ‘ Perseverance ;’—and what next ?— 
* Perseverance !'—and what in the third place ?—‘ Perseverance !'— 
His own rule, it is much like Cicero’s, seems to have carried him not 
only to the summit of literary renown, but to have formed in him the 
grace of constancy, which afterwards, as he said in Santa Anna, was 
‘his one only rock of refuge.’ And this, indeed, is one great use of early 
application, too often overlooked, that it forms the habits of resolution, 
energy, and constancy, not for study only, but for higher uses. Only 
let it be blessed with that, which, his biographer tells us, was the light 
of Tasso’s later years, continual meditation on the incarnation and pas- 
sion of the Saviour, the contemplat on of His cross, and the charity 
which flows from it. These will sanctify and settle upon a sure founda- 
tion that fortitude, which, without them, is in truth but stubbornness, 
and must shatter itself at last against the decrees of God. These will 
transform it into the image of His infinite patience, on whose Atoning 
Sacrifice it rests.” 
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Art. VI. — @dipus, King of Thebes; translated from the 
“ Edipus Tyrannus” of Sophocles, by Sir Francis Hastines 
Dorie. J. H. Parker, 377, Strand. 


Tue translator of Greek tragedy has, assuredly, no light task. 
His resources for acting on the minds of his public are out of all 
proportion less than those which were at the command of the 
Greek poet. He undertakes to convey to the solitary and in- 
different modern reader by mere written words, and through the 
veil of a foreign language, the effect of dramatic works which 
were produced under a concentration of favouring circumstances 
such as the world has never again seen. The drama of the Athe- 
nians was delivered in the spoken words of a most beautiful 
language, aided by all the appliances of the scenic art, in a vast 
theatre, under the bright sun of Greece, open to all the exhila- 
rating influences of nature; above all, before an audience who 
combined a correct taste with a high enthusiasm, to whom these 

rformances were at once their most valued enjoyment, and an 
Important religious duty, and who saw in them the highest 
development of their national life. 

That such a concourse of favouring circumstances should have 
stimulated genius to the noblest efforts, is what might be naturally 
expected, and the high excellence of the Greek drama has been 

roclaimed by the critics of all ages and countries. Yet it can 

ardly be thought that the modern reader, even when he is 
capable of reading the Greek drama in the original, should peruse 
these works with the same feelings with which they were at first 
beheld. It ought not to surprise us if we feel some little dis- 
appointment in the perusal of works produced under circumstances 
so widely different, if we cannot always sympathize with the 
enthusiasm of the ancients for poems so inadequately presented 
tous. And if this is apt to be the case even with the scholar, 
how difficult must be the task of the translator, who has to make 
his author felt through all the difficulties which attend the attempt 
to render ancient ideas in modern language. But whatever ma 
be the difficulties of presenting the Greek drama in an Engli 
dress, they have not been sufficient to deter translators, at least, 


from the tragedies of the writer with whom we are most particu- 
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larly concerned, Sophocles. Of his tragedies there are three 
translations in English verse, those of Franklin, Potter, and Dale, 
The first author, who dedicated his work to George the Third when 
Prince of Wales, tells us that Sophocles ‘‘ seems purposely to have 
waited for the present happy opportunity of making his first 
appearance among us, under the patronage of his Royal High. 
ness ;” “a circumstance” which, he is of opinion, must make 
Sophocles an ample recompense for the neglect with which he was 
till then regarded. However fortunate Sophocles may have been in 
his patron, he can hardly be said to have been very much so in his 
translator, which he would perhaps have thought of at least equal 
importance. Franklin has little regard for exactness, and still less 
poetical vigour ; he writes like a man who thought more of his 
patron than of his subject; he shows little anxiety to do justice 
to his author, and little power to do so, had he entertained such a 
feeling. 

Potter is, indeed, far superior to Franklin ; his versification is 
grave and dignified, and his powers far more on a level with the 
subject. Yet he seems to have written with little enthusiasm 
for his task, and to have been little penetrated with the spirit of 
antiquity ; he is, on the whole, flat and heavy, and, in the most 
trying parts, the choruses, he allows himself great licence in 
paring and clipping whatever was difficult to handle. 

Dale, who tells us that he was “invited and encouraged by a 
highly respectable list of subscribers,” assigns, as the principal 
motive of his translation, that he desired ‘“‘to render the diver- 
sified metres of the original by measures as nearly corresponding 
as the genius of our language will permit.” Yet his version is 
much better than might be expected from so odd an introduction ; 
it is regular, correct, and accurate, and if it does not rise high, 
neither does it fall very low. But he is cold and tame, and shows 
little poetical taste or vigour. 

Nor indeed could any very favourable result be reasonably 
expected from the translators of that school. The taste of the 
eighteenth century, however exact it may have been, was certainly 
very narrow. The age which could accept the brilliant mis- 
translation of Pope as a version of the Iliad of Homer, which 
abused the genius of Dryden in the attempt to cut down Shak- 
speare ; and in which Johnson, in his great collection of English 
ae left out Spenser and Chaucer to insert Blackmore and 
*omfret, can little pretend to any but the most contracted and con- 
ventional views of poetry. In truth, during the prevalence among 
us of what may be called the French taste, every thing which did 
not fall in with the preconceived notions of the critics, formed 
upon a very slight knowledge of the ancients, and a much more 
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accurate one of their French imitators, was thought to be hope- 
lessly barbarous. In our own time criticism has acquired a more 
healthy tone ; the principles and rules of taste have been enlarged, 
and the circle of our literary pleasures is become wider. We are 
not now satisfied with a translation which does not truly represent 
the sense and spirit of the original. 

But this the translator cannot convey to the reader, unless the 
latter is prepared to judge of the work before him by other rules 
than those to which, by the perusal of modern works, he has 
become habituated. | 

We must expect much in the works of antiquity which does 
not chime in with our ideas, and while we enjoy that inheritance 
which the great men of old have left for foreign nations and for 
other ages, if we persist in judging them by our tae 
notions of taste, we shall hardly escape some feelings of dis- 
appointment, perhaps even of disgust. 

The thoughts and feelings of the Greeks were not as ours, and 
half the value of their great works, a most important part of the 
history of the human mind, would be lost, did we try to force 
them into an unnatural congruity with our own conventional ideas 
and feelings. In truth, the ancients and the moderns look upon 
the drama from very different points of view, and try its merits 
by very different tests. 

We value dramatic poetry chiefly for its expression of human 
passions, and if this be done in a poetical manner, our highest 
standard of excellence is attained. But with the Greeks it was 
far otherwise. Their drama was part of their national worship, 
and this was assuredly no mere hypocritical fiction, but really 
felt and acted upon by the most serious and religious part of the 
community. When in the inevitable decline of the primitive state 
of feelings in Athens, Euripides made human passions predominant 
in his tragedies, it was regarded as a serious offence against pro- 
priety by those who desired to uphold the old manners. Strange 
as it may appear to our notions, the Greek tragedies were, and 
were intended to be, sermons. The poets were the preachers of 
the ancients'. It has been often remarked how close was the 
connexion between the poetry and religion of the Greeks, and 
doubtless there were poets not altogether unworthy of their —— 
calling, who had a real reverence for a deity, however imperfectly 
known, and a sincere desire to benefit their fellow-men. The 
religion of the early Greeks, while it enforced much of morality, 
by no means enjoined either a pure or a perfect code of duties, its 


" It might, perhaps, be said, that Sophocles and Pindar were orthodox preachers ; 
ylus, an heretical ; and Euripides, a free-thinking one. 
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chief basis was terror, the dread of unknown powers greater thay 
man, whose will was revealed only to the initiated, and its 
aim was to procure their favour or to propitiate their wrath by 
mysterious ceremonies. And the early tragedy, as a part of reli- 
ious worship, was intended to strengthen and deepen these feel. 
ings, and to impress on the people the necessity of the accustomed 
rites, and the danger of neglecting to give due honour to the gods, 
The aim and tendency of Greek tragedy was to subdue the mind 
by striking it with a sense of the instability of all human things, 
and of the irresistible force of ‘that unknown combination of 
infinite power which men call fortune ;” and thus, by the exhibi- 
tion of terrible catastrophes, to show forth the might of the gods 
and the nothingness of man, Nor was this lesson without its 
value, strange and confused as were the notions of the ancients 
with respect to the character of their gods and the moral relations 
of actions, they were surely far better than a cold insensibility 
to the one, or a presumptuous denial of the other. It was quite 
in accordance with these feelings that Aristotle should lay so great, 
and, as it seems to us, so disproportionate a stress upon the plot of 
a tragedy. It was the ‘ mepwerefa,” the revolution in human 
affairs, which was to make manifest the power of the gods ; and it 
was by the completeness of this that the effect of the tragedy was 
measured, 

And we shall find this character strongly marked in the two 
great dramatists Afschylus and Sophocles, who represent the 
ideal of the Athenian tragedy, for Euripides, as we have seen, 
belongs to another school. 

Of the seven plays of A¢schylus which have come down to us, 
in one, ** The Prometheus,” the personages are altogether super- 
natural. In the trilogy of ‘* Agamemnon,” the characters act 
under the directions, or by the inspiration, of divinities whether 
good or evil; and in the * Furies,” these deities are themselves 
the chief actors. In the ‘ Suppliants,” the interest turns upon 
an important point of the national religion. In the ‘ Seven 
against Thebes,” the gods interfere to punish the impious vaunts 
of the besiegers. In the * Persians,” alone, the actors and the 
action are purely human, and even in this we find the ghost of 
Darius, while the whole play was no doubt understood to be an 
offering of thanksgiving to the gods who had delivered Greece. 

Of the seven remaining plays of Sophocles nearly the same ma 
be said. The hero of the * Trachiniz ” is a god; in the ‘* Ajax 
and ** Philoctetes” the gods interfere in person; the subject of the 
** Electra,” the expiation of the murder of Agamemnon, is the same 
with that of one play of the A&schylean trilogy, and of the trilogy of 
Sophocles; the two others, besides the one now under consideration, 
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are most intimately connected with the Greek worship. The 
subject of the “ Cdipus at Colonos” is the purification of CEdipus 
from the guilt of his tags. crimes, and of the ‘“* Antigone,” the 
due performance of the funeral rites of the heroine's brother, which 
were thought necessary to ensure the repose of his soul. Henee 
the rigid severity, and, to modern taste, the nakedness and hard- 
ness of the early Greek drama. both in construction and ornament, 
The human element was kept strictly subordinate, the will of the 

was to be the main spring of the plot ; little of the variety, 
which arises from the play of human passions, was allowed ; and 
even poetical ornaments were sparingly used, except in the 
choruses, which were often direct hymns to gods. Too much 
decoration would have been inconsistent with the main object of 
the writer—to subdue the mind by the terrors of the unseen 
world. And this severity the audience might well endure, for 
they were fascinated by superstitious fear, and during the action 
dy, their minds filled with the horror of the coming 


of a tragedy 
calamity, were little at leisure to attend to mere idle ornament— 


** They heard the wheels of an avenging god 
Groan heavily along the distant road.” 


In the “ Antigone ” of Sophocles the heroine, though actuall 
betrothed to Heemon, while she bewails the terrible fate to whie 
she is doomed, is allowed to make no allusion whatever to her 
lover. She laments, indeed, that she is to die without marriage, 
and without offspring, for to desire them was a part of the religious 
feelings of the ancient world ; but any intrusion of merely personal 
feelings would have seemed to the poet to detract from the purity 
of her martyrdom. 

The theory of Schlegel, that the subject of Greek tragedy is the 
struggle of the human will against destiny, is little borne out by 
the facts, It would, in truth, be much more applicable to the 
Homeric poems, in which far more play is allowed to the 
passions and will of man; who is often represented as contending 
with the gods themselves. In the early tragedy (of which only 
We are speaking), men are little more than passive instruments In 
the hands of the divinities. In the most terrible passage of 
Aschylus, Clytemnestra exclaims that she has indeed slain the 
King of Mycene, but that she is not now the wife of Agamemnon, 
but the avenging fiend of the house of Tantalus. In the same 
play Cassandra, prescient of approaching death, rushes into the 
slaughter-house, driven by the impulse of the god who has doomed 
her to destruction. This is not to represent the struggle of the 
human will against destiny as the main spring of the action, but 
rather to annihilate it altogether. In truth, the Homeric poems 
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treated the old legends in a poetical and romantic, the tragedies 
in a religious and sacerdotal sense; the tendency of the former 
is to inspirit and fortify the mind; of the latter, to terrify and 
subdue it. It is the difference between enthusiasm and super. 
stition. 

With the Greeks, as afterwards in Christendom, the drama 
sprang from religious ceremonies ; the worship of Bacchus pro- 
duced the first, as the mystery plays of the middle ages did the 
second. But the Greek drama rose up at once to its full stature; 
its character was stamped at first. Our own grew by degrees, 
and its great works were composed when the religious element 
was no longer predominant. Hence the type and tendencies of 
the two are altogether different. And this may be seen most 
easily where the Greek and English tragedians have to traverse 
common ground; where their subjects are very similar, their 
mode of treatment is yet entirely distinct. 

The situations of Clytemnestra and of Lady Macbeth have 
mu¢h in common; in both the leading feature is a fierce and 
resolute daring, an intensity of passion and crime, which tramples 
on all the charities and duties of life, which is deaf to every sug- 
gestion of fear or pity. But, in the work of the English dramatist, 
we are called on to admire or to detest the strength of the human 
will, and the perverseness of the human heart; we are admitted 
to the workings of human passions, and we behold their punish- 
ment in the obscure visitings of nightly remorse. Nothing of 
this came within the plan of the Greek tragedian ; there is no 
preparation of the mind, no self-hardening of the heart of Clytem- 
nestra for the deed of death that she is to do. The invocation of 
Lady Macbeth to the mysterious powers of nature to close up in 
her “the access and passage of remorse,” has, in the Greek 
murderess, been already accomplished by the dark agencies of 
evil which pursue the accursed house of Atreus. She is possessed 
by a fury, and she moves on to her purpose with the remorseless 
and undeviating energy of some senseless engine. We have 
heard the characters contrasted to the disadvantage of A®schylus, 
but with little reason. Each poet chooses those sources of effect 
which are most proper to the end which he has in view; he 
strikes at his audience where they are most sensitive ; and while 
Shakspeare far surpasses his predecessor in skill and variety, his 
subject could not admit of his attaining the terrible grandeur of 
conception in which Aschylus has surpassed all men. And the 
same differences will be found on comparing Hamlet with those 
Greek tragedies which embrace a subject of the same nature. 
The situation of Hamlet is the same as that of Orestes—both are 
supernaturally commissioned to avenge great crimes upon their 
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nearest relatives—but how different is the treatment of this 
common theme. In “ Hamlet,” the chief interest is concentrated 
upon the mind and character of Hamlet himself. In the cruel 

ition in which he is placed, the poet has been careful to bestow 
on him that precise character and frame of mind which is most 
adapted to afford the dramatic effects of opposing passions, and 
to throw light on the pathology of the human heart, by exhibiting 
it in so strange and trying a situation. Hence the ultra-philo- 
sophic, reflective, and vacillating character of Hamlet. Having 
to express the struggle of man against circumstances which 
overpower him, the poet has chosen that character in which the 
internal conflict of the human will against an irresistible destiny 
is most strongly manifested. No other character would have 
exhibited with equal force and propriety the workings of the 
human heart under the pressure of inextricable difficulties, which 
form the proper subject of the play. 

Both A&schylus and Sophocles, in their extant works, have 
treated the retributive slaughter of Clytemnestra, but in neither 
does Orestes possess any character or excite any interest. The 
struggles of the heart and conscience in his dreadful position, 
which seem so natural and obvious a dramatic topic, appear to be 
little thought of, and he slays his mother without reluctance 
or remorse; for he is the inspired avenger of blood, the 
mere instrument of the Divine justice; and though he is after- 
wards to suffer terrible punishment for his violation of the ties of 
blood, he cannot be supposed to resist for one moment the inex- 
orable will of the gods. 

Both in “* Macbeth” and “‘ Hamlet” the machinery of the plot is 
set inmotion by supernatural agency, but in neither does it exclude 
the free workings of the human spirit. The witches in ‘* Macbeth,” 
the ghost in ‘* Hamlet,” act by and through the human personages ; 
they incite indeed, but do not compel; the free will of man is 
not annihilated. Macbeth is tempted, indeed, by the powers of 
darkness, but is under no necessity to yield to their unholy sug- 
gestions; and Hamlet long questions and doubts whether he 
shall obey the admonitions of his father’s spirit. We have 
already seen how differently the supernatural element is treated 
in the Greek tragedy,—how it absorbs the human will, and 
becomes the main spring of the whole drama. 

So far did this view of the subject lead the dramatists, that 
even the most natural feelings of the heart are personified into 
divinities. The natural remorse of Orestes is embodied in the 
furies who pursue the slayer of his mother ; and he is tormented, 
not by his own thoughts, but by the personal interference of 


those mysterious goddesses. 
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It is sufficiently evident that such a school of poetry could not 
endure very long. As knowledge and science advanced, the old 
religion fell into diseredit ; pious men were seandalized at the 
strange and immoral actions which the poets attributed to the 
gods ; the sceptics laughed more or less openly at the whole 

pular system ; the blind and unreasoning faith of a primitive 

ple was to be found no where. All the extravagancies of the 
old legends, no longer softened by the mists of early and invete. 
rate prejudice, became glaringly obvious. The audience began to 
look out for improbabilities, and to demand variety. The 
thought more of himself, and less of his subject. In the tragedies 
of Euripides we may clearly discover this downward tendency, 
Euripides may be said to have made the Muse of Tragedy 
descend from her buskin, as /&schylus to have mounted her 
upon it. He gave much more room than his predecessors for the 
slay of human passions, and was esteemed the most tragic, that 
is, the most pathetic of the tragedians. Feeling the want of 
variety in the old tragedy, he no longer confined his choruses to 
the subject of the action. They became odes, in which any 
subject might be introduced in the most arbitrary manner, On 
the other hand, it is sufficiently evident, from the jokes of Aris- 
tophanes, that he was reproached by his contemporaries with 
having lowered the tone of tragedy by the undignified costume 
and language with which he delighted to represent his heroes; 
and his immoral sentiments and free-thinking subtleties were 
frequent subjects of blame. And in truth, the attempt to treat 
the wild legends of early times in a sceptical or rationalising 
spirit, could hardly be very successful. The incongruity between 
the subject and the mode of handling it, could scarcely be got 
over by any ingenuity; and it seems to have been a nearly 
universal tradition among the Greek eritics, that the ideal of 
tragedy was to be found in Sophocles. 

It may not be impossible to trace in the eriticism of Aristotle 
the conflict of two very different schools of dramatic art. On 
the whole, he decidedly prefers the school of Sophocles to that of 
Euripides. He professes to regard the tragedy which we are 
now examining as a model of excellence. He is of opinion that 
the Chorus ought to form one of the persons of the drama, and he 


exacts an ideal excellence of character from the personages of 


tragedy which clearly is inconsistent with the exigencies of what 
we may call the natural school.: On the other hand, he is 
evidently offended by the improbability of the legends from 
which the tragedies were framed. Such stories, he says, ought 
not to be put upon the stage at all. The licence of improbable 
fiction which may be indulged to the epic, cannot be allowed to 
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the dramatic poet. The celebrated sentence, “that the office and 
end of tragedy is to purify the passions by pity and terror,” 
belongs to an age of quite different feelings from those out of 
which the early tragedy arose. The doctrine that t y was 
to teach had survived the teaching. But in truth the philosopher, 
if his meaning was that tragedy should give a didactie instruction 
in morals, demanded of dramatic art, what it was altogether 
unable to give, except by the entire sacrifice of its peculiar 
characteristics. 

To the taste of the sceptical Horace, the direet and personal 
interference of the deities, so common in the old tragedy, no 
doubt appeared strangely incongruous and unsuitable; and we 
may easily trace in his advice, that the gods should only appear on 
extraordinary occasions ; a lurking feeling that it would be better 
to dispense with their presence altogether, and keep them entirely 
out of the action. 

Still less was such a school of poetry susceptible of bein 
imitated by other nations, and in other languages. It is ind 
very remarkable, in the history of letters, that such frequent 
and obstinate attempts should have been made to imitate the 
Greek tragedy, when it is in truth, of all the great works 
of antiquity, that which least admits of a successful imita- 
tion. The feelings which gave life and warmth and vigour to the 
old dramatists, were necessarily wanting to their modern succes- 
sors. ‘Those grim old legends were strangely unsuited to an 
audience who, instead of accepting them with a pious awe, were 
on the watch for incidents to criticise, and were offended at 
improbabilities. The French dramatists were altogether unable 
to treat the Greek subjects with the simplicity which properly 
belonged to them; and they conceived it absolutely necessary to 
introduce a pair of lovers to utter the cold exaggerations of the 
conventional passion of their stage. Even Racine, when he took 
for his subject the sacrifice of Iphigenia, has perverted the story 
in the strangest manner, by sacrificing another princess in the 
place of Iphigenia; and is afraid to have recourse to the 
miraculous substitution of a hind for the princess, lest it should 
seem too improbable. Yet surely in dealing with the legendary 
traditions of ancient Greece, a greater or less amount of improba- 
bility in the supernatural machinery, where almost every thing is 
supernatural, can be of little moment. P 

or was the form of the ancient tragedy, so tenaciously retained, 
favourable to the development of the modern. The simplicity of 
construction which confined the action of the piece nearly to one 
point of time, though it allowed space for the ap ver of the 
reek tragedy, could hardly give room enough for the greater 
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variety of action and of sentiment. of a modern play. The 
workings of the human heart, the development of human cha. 
racter, can seldom be adequately exhibited within such narrow 
limits, Straightened by the limits of their subject, the French 
and Italian tragedians have sought refuge in impertinent love 
scenes, or in frigid and interminable declarations. A French 
critic says, with much justice, ‘‘ nos pitces en cing actes, de. 
nuées de chceurs, ne peuvent étre conduites jusqu’au dernier 
acte sans des secours ¢trangers au sujet.” 

The strong sense and masculine taste of Alfieri rejected the 
exaggerated sentimentality of the French school; but the diffi. 
culties of the subject were too great; he was driven to take 
refuge in the dreary deserts of declamation, where it requires no 
small patience to follow him. ; 

It is not, perhaps, too much to say, that it was the severe self- | 
restraint, which a rigid and religious view of their art imposed 
upon the early Greek tragedians, that gave rise to that chastened 
tone of feeling, and that rigid abstinence from unnecessa 
ornament, which so strongly marks what we call the classical 
school.of literature. Nor was this voluntary rejection of beauty 
without its compensation ; as in the early and religious styles of the 
imitative arts, whether in Egypt, Greece, or Italy, art may well 
have gained as much in dignity and intensity of expression, as it 
lost in variety. The tree that is trained and clipped, may bear 
a finer fruit than that which grows in the wild luxuriance of 
nature. The hard and stiff forms of early art, often affect the 
mind more forcibly than a more lively and natural manner could 
do, and the serenity of repose is no less congenial and salutary 
to the human mind than the search for novelty. Coleridge tells us 
that in his youth, of the Greek tragedians, he most admired 
/Eschylus ; as a man, Euripides ; but in his old age, Sophocles. 

Of all the Greek tragedians, it is Sophocles who the oftenest 
appeals to the sentiments, and enforces the duties of the national 
religion; and this tendency is peculiarly prominent in the play 
before us. 

The plan is very simple, and the incidents few. But fairly to 
understand it—to enter into the feelings and motives of the per- 
sonages, we must again request the reader to carry back his 
thoughts over three-and-twenty centuries, and to endeavour, as j 
far as may be, to look at the play in the light in which it was 
originally intended to be viewed. 

t was one of the most deeply-rooted religious feelings of 
antiquity, derived perhaps in part from the traditions of an older 
and purer faith, that homicide polluted the land where it 
taken place ; the blood of the slain was held to ery out from the 
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ground, and to call aloud for vengeance. These evil conse- 

uences might be averted, and the anger of the spirits of the 
hal appeased by proper sacrifices and expiations which were 
directed by the priests or the oracles; but where they were 
neglected, the elements were thought to be cursed—the blood- 
stained earth refused her increase—the air was tainted with 
death—the cattle perished, and the land became a prey to famine 
and pestilence’. 

The unexpiated slaughter of Laius has afflicted Thebes with 
disease and death; and an embassy, headed by Creon, has been 
sent to Delphi, to consult the oracle on the causes and cure of 
these calamities. The play opens as the Chorus headed by the 
High Priest comes to supplicate CXdipus to assist in discovering 
the source of their calamities; at this moment Creon returns, 
and declares the response of the oracle, that the slayer of Laius 
must be either put to death or exiled. ‘The Chorus sing a hymn to 
Apollo, and (ddipus solemnly imprecates a curse on the unknown 
regicide ; he is to be excommunicated, deprived of fire and water, 
and thrust forth from the society of his fellow-men. 

As the oracle has not declared who the slayer of Laius is, the 
aged and blind Tiresias is sent for, and interrogated by CXdipus. 
He at first refuses to answer ; but when the king charges him as 
an accomplice in the deed, he loses temper, ‘genus irritabile 
vatum,” and declares that the regicide is the monarch himself. 
(Kdipus breaks out into fury, asserting that the accusation has 
been forged by the prophet and Creon ; and even the Chorus hint 
their doubts as to the accuracy of the oracle. 

An altercation between (Edipus and Creon ensues, and brings 
out Jocasta, who laughs at all prophets and prophesyings; but 
in doing so she explains to (4dipus, what he is strangely enough 
supposed never to have yet heard, the circumstances of the death 
of Laius, CEdipus begins to fear that he is himself the devoted 
author of the fatal deed. There is but one survivor of the 
slaughter, a herdsman, and he is sent for. The Chorus utter a 
train of general moral and pious sentiments, and the result seems 
to be doubtful. 

But the catastrophe is imminent ; a messenger now arrives from 
Corinth, with the news that Polybus, the supposed father of 
(Edipus, is dead. The oracle had foretold that C£dipus should 
kill his father, and (Edipus and Jocasta exult over the futility of 
divination. In the alienation of her mind, Jocasta encourages 


? The salutary and harmonizing influences of such an opinion are sufficiently 
manifest : it might well be wished that such a superstition could become popular 
in Tipperary. 
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(Edipus in the terrible line, 
“ Yet what a light breaks from thy father’s tomb*!” 


The interest is now wound up to the highest point, and the catas. 
trophe comes down at once like an avalanche. The messenger 
explains to CEdipus that he is not the son of Polybus, but was 

iven to him by the herdsman of Laius, with his feet pierced, 

he dreadful truth now glares before the eyes of Jocasta, It is 
very characteristic of the spirit of the old Greek tragedy, that she 
is kept on the stage to hear this tremendous revelation, uttering no 
or exclamation; mute, as if thunderstruck with the tidings 
of Divine wrath. 

The herdsman is the man who has been already sent for as the 
survivor of the attendants of Laius. Jocasta attempts in broken 
sentences to hinder his coming ; she fails, and departs to hang her- 
self, the mode of suicide commonly attributed to the ancient 
heroines. The herdsman is brought in, is forced to answer by 
threats of torture ; he reveals the whole truth, and (Edipus, de- 
claring himself unworthy to see the light, rushes off to put out 
his eyes. A magnificent chorus bewails the instability of human 
things. The action of the play ends here, but it is prolonged by 
a description of the manner in which (Edipus puts out his eyes, 
with which Corneille is very reasonably disgusted ; by the lamenta- 
tions of Cedipus, than which silence were better ; by a scene cer- 
a of great pathos, in which he bewails the fate of his daughters ; 
and by another altercation between him and Creon, of which the 
author seems to have been more fond than was necessary ¢. 

The faults of the plot are obvious, and have been often remarked. 
Nothing can well be more absurd, than that C&dipus should not 
know the reason of his own name, or that he should have gone 
into exile, because ignorant of what it seems every one else knew, 
that Polybus was not his father, except perhaps that he should 
reign for many years at Thebes, and be unacquainted with the man- 
ner of his predecessor's death. But the dramatic interest is wrought 
up and sustained with extraordinary skill and energy ; the plot is 
evolved, and the situations constructed with great care and 
wonderful power, and the catastrophe comes down at last with 
terrible weight and force. Above all, with reference to its main 
end, to — the religion of the times, the play is worked out 
with wonderful skill. It enforces throughout that favourite topic 
of the ancient moralists, the instability of human affairs, and 


* It would be mere pusillanimity in a reviewer not to observe that this line is 
far finer in the English than in the original, 

* Some snarling scholiast has said, from the frequency of scenes of this kind in 
ee that that tragedian must have kept a dog to assist him in writing his 
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that moral which it so naturally suggests, that “ pride goeth 
before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.” The poet 
carefully contrasts the overbearing conduct and language of 
(Edipus, the levity of Jocasta, and the presumptuous incredulity 
which both exhibited towards the oracle, with the terrible cala- 
mities into which they are so soon plunged. The very message 
that lulls Gidipus into fancied security, by the intelligence that 
his supposed father is dead at Corinth, causes the revelation of 
the tremendous truth. 

The footsteps of advancing destiny seem to sound like the 
tread of the statue in the awful music of Mozart, audible to all 
but the victim ; the thunder-cloud of Divine wrath hangs low over 
the head of the devoted (Edipus; the thunder growls, but his 
ears are charmed and he cannot hear it; he sees the fatal truth 
only by the flash of the thunderbolt that strikes him helpless and 
blasted to the earth. The oracles and their fulfilment are the 
main spring of the action; the catastrophe is foretold by one 
oracle, it is brought about by another, which directs that the 
slayer of Laius shall be sought out and punished ; and it is aggra- 
vated by the obstinacy of Cidipus, who rejects the advice of the 
prophet Tiresias. And to estimate the effects of this on the 
audience, we must reflect that these things were by them believed 
to be true in the main; that they thought them to be true 
accounts of real persons, and that the oracles were still reverenced 
as the divinely-inspired guides and directors of human life, the 
instructors of kings and nations. 

And even that which most shocks modern feelings, that the 
terrible misfortunes of Q£dipus should be undeserved, noe to 
point the main moral, that the ways of the deity are unsearchable 
and past finding out; and that there is no security for man, not 
even in a clear conscience, against the worst of human calamities. 
The fame of the tragedy of CEdipus has attracted many 
imitators ; the story has been given by the poet who passes under 
the name of Seneca ; and it has been presented both to a French 
and an English audience, under the great names of Corneille and 
Dryden. Yet neither of the great modern poets has achieved 
any success in the attempt; their rivalry with the Athenian has 
only betrayed their inferiority ; and their attempts to improve upon 
their original, have only served to make their failure more con- 
spicuous. As might be supposed, the imitations all depart more 
or less from the simplicity of the original. Seneca has ornamented 
the play with the ghost of Laius, who is evoked by the foul and 
cruel rites of a vulgar necromancy, a profanation to which the 
spirit of a god-descended hero would never have been exposed in 
the age of Sophocles. 
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The subject of the play has afforded ample scope for those cold 
atrocities in which that author, with the taste of a true Roman, 
seems to have delighted, while the perpetual succession of un- 
natural conceits contrasts most unfavourably with the dignified 
simplicity of the Greek original. 

orneille, who appears to have valued himself not a little upon 
his alterations of this play, and who tells us that no other of his 
tragedies is composed with equal art, has invented what he is 
leased to call “‘heureux épisode” of the loves of Theseus and 
Diree, who ring the changes upon all the variations of the con- 
ventional gallantry of the French romantic drama, and, in fact, 
throw (Edipus himself very much into the shade. Dryden (who 
was assisted by Lee in his (Xdipus), while he has severely blamed 
Corneille for his episode, and has expressed so high an opinion of 
the Greek author, that he even assures the audience in his 
prologue, that if they do not approve his tragedy they must be 
content to be universally stigmatized as barbarians, has by no 
means made his practice conformable to his precepts ; and the 
tragedy which he has presented to his English hearers bears 
little resemblance to that of Sophocles. He has made, indeed, a 
much stranger medley than Corneille. For while he has sup- 
— Theseus and Dirce, he has invented an Adrastus and 
{urydice, who are altogether as extravagant as their predeces- 
sors. [He calls up the ghost of Laius with invocations which are 
evidently borrowed from the witches in ‘* Macbeth.” He has con- 
verted Creon into a feeble imitation of Richard the Third; while 
the play ends with a general massacre, which sweeps away all 
we ears personages, and leaves hardly enough to bury the 
dead, 

But the calamities of CEdipus were not yet terminated. About 
the year 1820, a production on the subject of CEdipus was placed 
in the hands of a ** Mr. J. Saville Faucit,” author of the “ Lazar's 
Cirave,” “ Seripture Concurrence,” “Justice,” The Miller’s Maid,” 
&e. This production was the occasion of an operation “which it is 
but justice to add was very unwillingly undertook,” and which, after 
the space of ten days, had for its result, ‘‘ CEdipus,a Musical Drama; 
compiled, selected, and adapted from the translations from the 
Greek of Sophocles, by Dryden, Lee, Corneille, and J. Maurice, 
sq.” The drama in question is, for the most part, taken from 
Dryden’s play ; but in spite of the short period allowed for its 
composition, the author found time to adorn it with some most 
curious and original ornaments. (Edipus enters upon the stage, 
like Marlowe's Tamerlane, in a triumphal car, drawn by captured 
Argives, with which people he has been at war. (Edipus sud- 
denly bethinks himself of inquiring into the cause of the quarrel, 
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and asks Adrastus, the vanquished sovereign, ‘‘ Why were we 
foes?” ‘’Cause we were kings,” replies Adrastus; and upon 
this very satisfactory explanation, they are struck with a vehe- 
ment admiration of each other's virtues, swear eternal friendship ; 
and (Edipus having successfully driven into Thebes, and having 
apparently no further occasion for the services of his draft 
Argives, suddenly promotes Adrastus from his post as near 
wheeler, to the more pleasant and less laborious one of his son- 
in-law, by giving him the hand of his daughter Eurydice. This 
wonderful performance is announced in the dedication as an 
attempt to revive the Greek Drama! We sincerely hope that 
the attempt will not be renewed, and that the much-vexed ghost 
of CEdipus may be at length suffered to rest in peace, and be no 
more raised up to minister to the unhallowed purposes of modern 
playwrights. 

To the tragedy before us the voice of antiquity has always 
assigned the highest rank. Sophocles has been commonly re- 
garded as the most perfect of the Greek tragedians, and this has 
been generally esteemed as his greatest work. Aristotle, in the 
treatise which goes under the name of the “ Poetics,” appears to 
consider it as almost a model tragedy; and though he bases this 
judgment upon very narrow and technical grounds, we may feel 
sure that he would never have hazarded so decided an opinion, 
had not the play been conceived and executed in a tone of thought 
altogether suitable to the feelings of antiquity. It was pitched 
in the right key for the audience to whom it was addressed. And 

et to our feelings it seems strangely dry and hard, exhibiting 
ittle character or play of passion,—improbable in its story, 
odious in its plot, and shocking in its catastrophe. 

It is evident that in such a work the modern reader must at 
first find much to disappoint him; he misses much that he is 
accustomed to look for, and many of the sources of interest which 
it contains are to him shut up. It is only by some attention and 
thought, that he will attain to a full conception’ of the dignity and 
austere beauty which pervades and informs the whole. 

And yet there are few greater services which can be rendered 
to literature in our own time, than to make such poetry accept- 
able to us. The study of the severe models of antiquity is, above 
all things, adapted to correct the false taste, the love of glare and 
glitter, the vagueness of purpose, the looseness of expression, and 
the idle or false sentimentality which have so much overrun the 
literature of the present age. But in proportion as the object is 
desirable, it is difficult ; and the more such a work is useful, the 
less is it likely to meet favour. It requires some courage, as well 
as much skill to present to an English public the Greek tragedy 
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as the Greeks made it; and to introduce to an audience of this 
fantastical century the Attic Muse in the native simplicity of her 


country’s costume— 
“ Great is the glory, for the strife is hard.” 


And this Sir Francis Doyle has dared to do; he has given us a 
real translation of his author, not, as has been too much the 
fashion in dealing with the classics (however sanctioned by the 
great names of Pope and Dryden), another poem upon the same 
subject. While his original poems show sufficiently that he 
wants neither power of invention nor facility of expression, he 
has, with a most praiseworthy abstinence, refrained from intro- 
ducing any thing of his own; he has scrupulously left his original 
as he found it. It is in truth hard to say, whether it is more 
difficult to find an idea of the original which has been left unex- 
pressed in the translation, or a new one which has been introduced 
without warrant. ‘The difficulty of so representing an ancient 
author, under all the exigencies of versification, is hardly to be 
estimated; it requires an expenditure of time and_ thought 
which few men would give at all to a literary undertaking, and 
fewer still would bestow upon the work of another’. 

The power of compression shown in the translation is truly 
remarkable, and ought to redeem the English language from a 
charge often brought against it—of want of conciseness. The 
translation does not contain an hundred lines more than the 
original ; and, allowing for the greater length of the Greek line, 
probably no greater number of syllables. 

The following citations may not unfairly represent our trans- 
lator’s method of rendering the most characteristic and most 
difficult parts of the play, the choruses. (See pp. 10, 11, and 
51, v. 195 to 212, and 1245 to 1266.) 


“* Wives too, and greyhair’d mothers, round 

The high-raised shrine, in suppliant guise 
From every side have wended ; 
Over these bitter agonies 

They lengthen out their mournful cries, 
Whilst the loud Paan’s sparkling sound, 
With sounds of wail is blended. 
Wherefore Jove’s golden daughter hear us, 
Send smiling help to cheer us ; 


_* In this merit of merits in a translator,—close and accurate rendering,—Sit 
Francis has had a noble precedent in that great work, one of the most valuable 


presents that could have been made to the English reader, Wright’s admirable 
translation of Dante. nglish reader, Wright's 
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And Ares, the death-spirit dire, 

Who now, not arm’d for war, but still 
With savage shoutings bent to kill, 
Raves round us, a consuming fire, 
Him, exiled from my country, force, 
Re-rushing on his rapid course, 

To turn him back again, and flee 

To the great chamber of the sea, 

Or where, around Barbaric shores, 
The swell of Thracian surges roars.” 


** Man, child of dust, your little life I deem 

No better than a baseless dream, 

For who of human birth has looked on bliss 
More stedfast to the eye than this ; 

A something that may seem to shine, 

And in its seeming straight decline ?— 

Thy fate, lost C&dipus, is strong to show 
That none are blessed here below. 

Thy arrowy flight, too fortunate its aim, 
Soared up, the pride of life to claim, 

And that oracular grim thing of prey, 

The virgin Sphinx, God gave thee power to slay. 

When on thy native land in that dark hour 
Death smote, like an imperial tower 

For refuge and defence thou stood’st alone, 
So that we placed thee on a throne, 

And raised thee up to high renown, 
Lord of this mighty Theban town.— 

But who, from all we hear, more wretched now, 
High heart of Gidipus, than thou? 

Who by sad change of lot is forced to dwell 
With griefs and agonies more fell?” 


Of his vigour in dialogue let the following serve as an example, 
as a not infelicitous instance of the combination of the stateliness 
of Greek tragedy, with the liveliness of expression required in the 
drama by the countrymen of Shakspeare. (See p. 58, v. 1458 
to 1467 °.) 


‘“ Having myself denounced against myself 
Such a contaminating curse, how could I 
Confront it here with an unshrinking eye? 
No, were there any power of crushing up 


, We cantiot but think that the second line would be improved ‘by omitting 
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The fountain-head of sound within mine ears, 

I would not rest till this afflicted frame 

Were clean walled out from nature ; so I might 
Live without sight, and hearing nothing ; for 
To keep all senses dead to pain were best.” 


The following quotation, from a speech of (Edipus, may also 
be given as a specimen of grave and vigorous versification. (See 
p. 13, v. 268 to 277.) 


“ Yea! in the self-same curse, if to my knowledge 
An inmate of my halls this man should be, 
I bind myself to suffer every ill 
I have invoked on him; and as for you, 
What I have said I charge you to fulfil 
For my sake, for the god’s, and for this land 
Now withered up in godless desolation ; 
Nay, though no deity had urged the guest, 
When that a king of his great race was slain, 
It were not right to leave it unaton’d.” 


Of the two difficulties between which every translator of poetry 
finds himself pressed, of failing to give the sense of his original on 
one side, or of expressing himself in a harsh and unidiomatic 
manner on the other, our author certainly falls most frequently 
into the latter, and his dialogue is often open to the charge of 
stiffness. Yet this is undoubtedly the less fault of the two, and 
it must be remembered that the dialogue of the ancient tragedies 
was more laboured and stately than that in use on our stage. 
The heroes of Greek tragedy could scarcely speak like ordinary 
mortals, nor would the spirit of the original be fairly conveyed, 
unless the language were somewhat more stately than the English 
dramatic taste will easily endure. Yet the language has not 
always been brought to the flexibility, which, always desirable, is 
especially so for dialogue. In English blank verse, the ear want- 
ing the accustomed stimulus of rhyme, makes the reader exceed- 
ingly intolerant of any flatness or want of vigour either in sense 
or sound, Milton is always especially careful so to modify his 
verses that the pauses may give the necessary variety, by not 
coinciding with the ends of the lines ; and, perhaps, something of 
the same kind may be discerned in the frequent breakings of the 
lines in the dialogues of Shakspeare. In the ‘“ &dipus Tyrannus” 
the dialogue is so often inevitably divided into single lines, that 
the difficulty is probably not altogether surmountable. 

In the first chorus (v. 170) the oracle is besought to ‘‘ declare 
the same ;” a phraseology which appears to recal the legal, rather 
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than the poetical studies of the learned translator, and is surely 
more appropriate to an indictment than to an ode. This expression 
“the same,” seems indeed to be rather a favourite with our trans- 
lator, it occurs three times as the termination of a line (see v. 390 
and 1030), not, we think, without a certain flatness of effect. 

These faults are no doubt trifling, but the labour of correcting 
them is also trifling, and a minute perfection in a work of art is 
assuredly no trifle. We may hope to see these things amended 
in a future edition. 

One mistake in the meaning may be noticed; the translation 
runs vv. 1187-8— 

“ faithful among the first, 
To Laius, that is for a shepherd swain ;” 


which sounds as if a shepherd, by some law of nature, was neces- 
sarily less honest than other men. In truth, miordc signifies trusted 
as wellas trustworthy ; and the meaning is, that the shepherd in 
question was as much in the confidence of his master, as a man 
of his rank was likely to be, and this explains why he was charged 
with the important task of exposing (Edipus, 

It is assuredly no light task to give an adequate and satis- 
factory rendering of one of the great authors of antiquity, difficult 
to be done at all, and almost, if not quite impossible, to be 
done without occasional stiffness and et As it is one of 
the most useful and arduous, so it is one of the most meritorious 
of literary achievements; while it exacts more labour than ori- 
ginal composition, it bestows less fame; nor would the neces- 
sary labour be given from any meaner motive than that pure love 
and disinterested devotion for art, which is at once the incentive, 
the test, and the reward of genius. 

While the translation before us is certainly not exempt from 
faults of diction, though it sometimes wants grace, and still 
oftener ease, it may be truly said of it that it is a real translation ; 
that there is scarcely an idea of the original which is not ren- 
dered, and that it fully and faithfully conveys to the English 
reader the mind and the sentiments of one of the great and most 
famous works of antiquity. This Sir Francis Doyle has done ; 
and he who has done this has done much. 

The form. in which the present publication appears, is not 
undeserving of notice. It is one of the objects of the translator 
that the benefits of his work, as introducing the reader to a very 
important part of classical literature, should be extended as 
widely as possible, and should serve to lift up some portion of the 
veil which shrouds the ancient world from the eyes of that large 
portion of the reading public, whose early studies have not ren- 
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dered them familiar with the languages of antiquity. Hence the 
present translation is published as cheaply as possible, and sold at 
the price of a shilling; a mode of publication which deprives the 
translator of all chance of pecuniary remuneration,—a piece of 
literary disinterestedness not very common in our day, when 
peers publish private letters, and illustrious statesmen discount 
their own posthumous memoirs. And we may venture to anti- 
cipate, not without some ground of confidence, that such hopes 
ay not be altogether disappointed. 

fonever remote from the habits and feelings engendered by 
modern literature may be those of Greek tragedy, we may yet 
expect that real poetry, easily accessible to the multitude, will 
never be wholly lost upon them. The frippery of affected ornament 
dies away with the fashion which has produced it. The sim- 
icity of nature is eternal. The natural flower may be outshone 
in the drawing-room by the more gaudy hues of its artificial 
imitator, but it has its roots in the all-nourishing earth ; it is fed 
with the dew of heaven from above, and it will flourish and give 
delight to men long ages after its flaring competitor shall be 
swept into the dust of oblivion. 

Whether or not such a popularizing among us of the austere 
muse of Greek tragedy be possible, it is surely much to be desired. 
Of the advantages of classical literature, two are perhaps the 
chief,—that it serves as a standard of taste, and that it helps 
powerfully to enlarge the mind. Upon the first point we have 
already had occasion to touch. With respect to the second and 
more important point, it may here be sufficient to observe that 
there is no other secular study, which for its effect in opening the 
mental vision, in freeing us from the narrowing effect of the 
prejudices of our particular age and country, can be compared 
with that of the authors of Greece and Rome; for they instruct 
us by the most forcible teaching, that of example—that human 
nature has been always the same; that in the ages the most 
remote from ours, with very different, and, in some respects, very 
savage manners, and with a most vicious religion, there was yet 
virtue and goodness, kind feelings and high honour; they teach 
us wisdom, and its best consequence, charity. 

And they teach us no less the highest political lessons, where 
human nature is likely to err, where they have erred, and where 
we are most apt to do the same. Their wrecks ought to be out 
beacons. And of this teaching, not the least powerful when 
gradual and insensible, the multitude stand even more in 0 
than their richer fellow-citizens. Limited to the observation of 
few objects, their views are narrow; with little opportunity 
elevated enjoyment, their tastes are gross; and whatever may 
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tend to enlarge the one, or to purify the other, is matter of no mean 
importance. ‘The literature which is current among a people 
can never have a light effect upon their tastes, their morals, or 
their happiness. 

Nor is it only to the mere English reader that such a trans- 
lation is of use. It may be made hardly less beneficial to the 
student. ‘The inevitable habits and tendencies of all institutions 
for education go to concentrate attention upon the words rather 
than upon the meaning of authors; to lead the student to 
banquet upon the husk, and neglect the kernel ; and to value a 
poet more for his difficulties than his beauties. We have our- 
selves known a passage from Aéschylus set for tri .slation to 
candidates for honours, which, from notorious corruption, was 
absolute nonsense. It will be in the recollection of most of our 
readers that Byron professed himself unable to enjoy Horace, so 
disgusted had he been by ‘that dull dry lesson, forced down 
word by word.” And, doubtless, numbers must have felt the 
same, and been precluded from all taste for classical literature ; 
shut out from many important sources, both of enjoyment and of 
improvement, je that exclusive attention to words into which all 
philological studies are so apt to degenerate. It is, no doubt, in 
the first place, necessary that an author should be understood ; 
but this necessity is too apt to lead men, as in other pursuits, to 
take the means for the end, and to limit scholarship to a mere 
knowledge of the meaning of words, till, to use the metaphor 
of Bacon, they become money when they should have been 
counters, 

It is obvious enough that such an exclusive course of study 
has a strong tendency to cramp and narrow the faculties. Nor 
is this all, the concentration of attention upon the dead languages 
is apt to cause a neglect of our own, the habit of construing of 
which Arnold lamented the substitution for translation, accustoms 
the ear and the taste to the strangest and most barbarous 
English. It is but a bad substitute, if while we learn to read 
good Greek, we learn also to write and speak bad English. 
Those strange productions, which in University language, are 
commonly termed cribs, literal translations of the classical 
authors into English prose, and which make a very important 
part of the ordinary University studies, can hardly fail to exer- 
cise an unfavourable effect, both upon the purity and geniality of 
style of those who are much accustomed to them, Let us hope 
that a version like the present, at once close enough to assist in 
the interpretation of the author, and elegant enough to afford a 
standard of taste, may help to lead to a better practice in this 
Very important matter. The interpretation of a classical 
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author ought to be as much a lesson in English as in Greek or 
Latin. 

Sir Francis Doyle gives us some promise that the present work 
may be only the first of a series of translations of the plays of 
Sophocles. We cannot conclude without the expression of a 
wish that this intention may not be without fruit. As the trans. 
lator goes on, his work will become lighter, practice will beget 
facility, and the language of dramatic dialogue flow more easily 
from his pen. Many of the succeeding plays of Sophocles abound 
more in variety of situation and in passages of poetical beauty, than 
the one before us, and are more likely to arrest the attention and 
please the taste of a modern audience; and as the labour be- 
comes lighter, the reward will be more sure and in more full 
measure. 

We hope that the intended work may go on, and that it may 
remain as an enduring monument to the fame at once of the 


Greek and the English poet. 
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Art. VII.—1. The Church, the Crown, and the State. Two Ser- 
mons. By the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, M.A. Cleaver: 


London. 

2. The Things of Cesar and the Things of God. A Discourse by 
W. Dopvswortn, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, 
St. Pancras. Masters: London. 


8. The Reformers of the Anglican Church, and Mr. Macaulay's 
History of England. Second Edition. By KE. C. Hanrine- 
ton, M.A., Chancellor of the Cathedral Church of Evxeter. 
London: Rivingtons. 

4, Addresses of the London Church Union. Rivingtons. 


5. Rules of the London, Bristol, Metropolitan, Leicester, Leaming- 
ton, Yeovil, Dorset, Plymouth, Gloucester, Church Unions. 


6. The Present Crisis of the Church of England. Illustrated by a 
brief Inquiry as to the Royal Supremacy, &c. By W. J. Irons, 
B.D., Vicar of Brompton. London: Masters. 


TuerE is scarcely, perhaps, in the whole circle of secondary 
doctrines connected with Christianity, one that has furnished 
more room for controversy, and led to more serious divisions than 
the question of the relation of the temporal Government to reli- 
gion. In the present day the Church of England stands almost 
alone, in ascribing to the State any authority over the Church. 
Such authority is disclaimed and resisted by the Church of Rome. 
It is equally resisted and denounced by Dissenters, as involv- 
ing an anti-Christian usurpation on the one side, and a sacri- 
fice of the Church’s rights on the other. The modern schools of 
polities which date from the French Revolution, unite in declaring 
that the State has nothing to do with religion. In our own days 
we have seen the disruption of the Established Presbyterian sys- 
tem of Scotland on this question. In Ireland we have seen the 
Romish bishops and clergy again and again refuse the golden bait 
by which political parties have sought to place limits on their 
freedom, and to render them the agents of political parties. In 
F rance we have seen the Church engaged in a long and strenuous 
resistance to the State, and gradually winning its way to liberty. 
In Prussia we have seen the State divesting itself of power over 
the various religious confessions and restoring them to freedom. 

he cause of dissension in all these cases has been the same. 
The State has gradually lost, or has long been entirely devoid 
of any substantial agreement of objects and principles with the 
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Church. It has not exercised its power for the good of the 
Church, but simply for its own good, without caring whether the 
Church suffers or not in the process. 

Nor have there been wanting amongst the members of the 
Uhurch of England instances of persons who have entertained 
opinions adverse to the exercise of any power by the State in 
ecclesiastical matters. The non-juring writers generally took 
very strong ground on this subject ; and the doctrines of Leslie, 
and Dodwell, and Johnson, and many other able men who held 
the same views, have not been without adherents at any time in 
the English Church. The doctrines, however, of the inde- 

ndence of the Church on the temporal power, were not fora 
on time regarded with favour in the Church of England. 
Until the present generation, the supremacy of the Crown was 
generally looked on as a sacred and distinctive tenet of the 
Church of England, which every orthodox Churchman was bound 
to defend most vigorously, and to look with pious horror on every 
one who dreamt of the separation of Church and State. And so 
matters continued during the reigns of the Georges. The regal 
supremacy was then as much prized and as jealously guarded by 
Churchmen as it had ever been. The ground commonly taken 
against the agitation of the Romish claims for political power was 
its inconsistency with the king’s supremacy. The union of 
Church and State was all but an article of faith. 

Now, however, matters are changed. The Church is greatly 
divided on the question of its union with the State. Resistance 
is manifested in many ways to State measures. Jealousy is 
shown of State interference. State patronage is not so much 
valued, and the royal supremacy is treated without much cere- 
mony. The Church and State are no longer on good terms, 
though they are allied. There is dissension between the two 
parties—the one trying to hold its grasp as well as it can over a 
subject that is getting every day more restive, and the other 
becoming each day more irritated and uneasy under an authority 
which has become burdensome. 

And how has all this come to pass? Is ‘ Puseyism” the evil 
spirit that has made the Church no longer the acquiescent and 
easily-managed body that it was! Perhaps it as done some- 
thing in this way; and yet ‘Puseyism” did not cause Mr. 
Baptist Noel to forsake the Church, nor ean it exclusively bear 
the responsibility of the change which has come over us. 

It is the State itself which has altered its position in regard to 
the Church, and has, therefore, wrought a change in the mind of 
the Church. During the reigns of the Georges, the Sovereign, 
the Ministers, the Lords and the Commons were all Churchmen. 
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No Dissenter or Romanist was admitted into the Royal Councils, 
or could legislate for or against the Church. The State may 
have employed its Church patronage without reference to the true 
interests of religion; but it was firm and resolute in its su port 
of the Church. Within the last thirty years, however, all this is 
changed. Dissenters, Romanists, Socinians, are admissible to all 
the offices of the State: they are eligible to Parliament ; they 
are ministers of state and privy-councillors, The sovereign 
power has gradually fallen into the hands of the ministers of the 
Crown, who are virtually appointed and dismissed by a House 
of Commons, which includes sectarians of all kinds, and radical 
enemies of the Church. And, accordingly, what has been the 
result? In the first place, the Church of Ireland has been 
ruined by the suppression of half its episcopal sees ; by the intro- 
duction of poor laws, by which its property is taxed twice as 
heavily as that of the laity ; by the confiscation of a quarter of its 
revenues in the times of the Reform Bill, and a third of the 
remainder by the Corn Law Bill; by the withdrawal of Govern- 
ment aid from its educational establishments, and the institution 
of rival establishments, with a view to satisfy Romanists and 
Dissenters ; by the abuse of the Crown patronage to compel the 
Church to support an educational system to which it objects; by 
the foundation of colleges for Romanists and dissenters, in oppo- 
sition to the established University ; by the endowment of May- 
nooth, and the augmentation thus given to the means and 
influence of Romanism; by the further endowment of Presby- 
terianism, and the establishment of sectarian ministers as autho- 
nized to celebrate marriages; by the recognition of the titles and 
authority of Romish ecclesiastics, and the avowed wish in all ways 
to conciliate and aid them; by the discouragement of all persons 
and parties favourable to the continuance of the ascendancy of 
the Church, or the preservation of her rights or revenues, e 
think there can be little doubt that the State has changed its 
position in regard to the Church in Ireland. 

But all, perhaps, has remained as before in the English Church, 
We can hardly say this on a survey of the facts of the case. 
True, the progress of events has been gradual here as it hrs been 
in Ireland, yet it is not less evident or alarming. Dissent, long 
ago, obtained its full share of Parliamentary grants for education. 
Those grants are now made to Romish, and Wesleyan Methodist 
schools as much as to Church schools. Romish bishops are 
salaried in the colonies, and placed on a level with our own, or 
even above them. Aid is refused to schools of an exclusively and 
strictly Church character. The Church is first limited by the 
Tithe Commutation Act to a certain extent of property, so that 
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she ean derive no benefit from future improvements in value; and 
this Act has scarcely come into operation, till, by the alteration 
in the Corn Laws, one-third of her income is swept away! Men 
of unsound theological tenets, tinged with the latitudinarian 
philosoph of the day, are promoted to her bishoprics, and other 
influential positions. ‘The Crown patronage may be exercised 
by persons who attend sectarian worship. he Church js 
refused any further aid from public funds; and her own pro- 
rty is taken out of her hands and dealt with by Parliament. 
ler universities are deprived of their exclusive privileges, as far 
as possible, and an opposite system encouraged. She is refused 
the organization of a hierarchy adequate to her wants, while she 
sees Romanism freely, and without check, developing itself. 

And besides the evils which have actually taken effect, the 
Church has, on many occasions, been in great perils. The Chureh 
rates have often been nearly extinguished. The subversion of 
her laws of marriage has been nearly successful. The most danger- 
ous plans of latitudinarian education have been only just escaped. 
Ours has been a troubled and anxious existence for the last 
twenty years, continually on the verge of fearful evils; and in the 
struggle we have already lost annual income to the amount of 
more than a million, Events, too, have brought out in strong 
relief the fact that the State, latitudinarian or unbelieving as 
it now is, has the power of influencing the doctrinal teaching of 
the Church by its appointments to benefices; and that it is 
evidently inclined to do so; and, further, that it can nominate 
who it pleases to act on the tribunal for the judgment of Church 
causes which involve doctrinal questions. 

On a survey of what has been going on for the last twenty 
years, we think no one can wonder that the feelings of the Church 
of England towards the State should be somewhat changed. The 
spirit of legislation as regards the Church has totally altered. A 
great transition is in progress. It cannot be a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the Church whether those who enact laws are friendly to 
her, or otherwise. She cannot look upon a State exclusively 
attached to her, and a State which includes all her opponents, 
in exactly the same point of view. Hence it is perfectly natural, 
that the supremacy which was cherished at one time, should be 
regarded with different feelings at another. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that “ Puseyism,” as it 
is called, has been the only cause of change in the Church’s views 
of the State supremacy. It might with more justice be said, that 
the Church has been driven by the exigencies of her position to 
inquire into first principles, and to look for the rules and the 
preeedents which are to guide her in the painful trials to which 
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she'is exposed from the alienation of the State. It is the State 
which has broken the alliance, not the Church. 

Deeply painful, however, as is much of what we have witnessed, 
in the evidence it affords of a total change on the part of the State 
towards the Church, still we must be careful, lest, in adapting our 
maxims to the altered circumstances in which we are placed, we 
should so state the question as to cast undeserved blame upon 
the Church of England in former ages, or contradict and deny 
those principles which she has sanctioned in her formularies. 
On this account we think the doctrines of the Non-jurors, in the 
relations of Church and State, are not adapted to the present day, 
though they are more so than those of many of our writers in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which ascribe powers to the 
State which the State itself has ceased to assert. ‘The only safe | 
and reasonable ground to take seems to us to be this:—that the 
formularies of the Church of England were composed in contem- 
plation of a different state of things from that which now exists, 
and that the Church assumed as a necessary condition in her 
notion of temporal sovereignty—its Christianity, and its reality— 
but that it has now lost both these conditions. 

The temporal sovereignty has lost its Christianity, as it was 
understood by the Church, because, though the person of the 
Sovereign remains Christian, the sovereign power is exercised by 
a body which is not Christian, and by its nominees. The Par- 
liament is no longer Christian in the sense of the Church, because 
it includes members holding every possible variety of religious 
error, and even many infidels. The ministry are the nominees 
of this Parliament, and really derive power from it; and the 
powers of the Sovereign are exercised by the ministry. The 
Sovereign is therefore only personally Christian ; officially he is 
not so in the sense of the Church. 

The hypothesis on which the Church bases her recognition of 
the regal supremacy, is no longer in existence. The Thirty- 
seventh Article—* Of the civil magistrates”—speaks only of the 
prerogative ‘“‘ which we see to have been given always to all 
copy Princes in Holy Scriptures by God Himself.” David and 
Solomon, Hezekiah, Jehu and Josiah, were indeed godly in their 
dealings with religion and their subjects; but that power was 
used in contradiction to God’s commands, when it was employed 
by ungodly kings in introducing idolatries into the Temple, and 
combining the worship of the true God with that of the gods of 
the heathen, and other actions subversive of true religion. There- 
fore, if the Article refers only to the power given to godly princes, 
we cannot in justice assume that it is meant to apply in the same 
Way to an “ungodly” sovereignty. The example of a David or 
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a Josiah is not parallel to that of a Jeroboam or an Ahab. The 
Chureh which might gladly recognize a supremacy in a Constan- 
tine, a Theodosius, an idward. or an Elizabeth, would not feel 
that the same Divine sanction was given to the supremacy of a 
Constantius, a Julian, a Valens, or a Cromwell. We are not 
saying that the Church may not and does not recognize a supre- 
macy sometimes even in infidel sovereignties; but it is a ve 
different thing from that which is recognized in godly and Chris- 
tian sovereignties. In England, at present, we subscribe to views 
which the State has repudiated. We declare the Sovereign to 
be supreme in all causes and over all persons—all estates and 
degrees. But the Sovereigns of England have abandoned that 
ower. They do not claim to be supreme over all persons and in 
all causes. They sanction the Papal supremacy over one portion 
of the people, and another portion they allow to reject all supre- 
macy but their own, They do not “ punish with the civil sword 
the evil-doers,” as the godly kings in Seripture did; but permit 
idolatries and heresies to flourish unchecked, and even encouraged. 
If, therefore, we still declare that the Sovereign is supreme in 
religious matters over all the people, we can only mean that he is 
so in the abstract, and by God’s ordinance, in order to promote 
God's glory ; but that he is no longer so in fact and reality, in 
the full meaning of the Church. The supremacy, én its present 
state, has no support from our formularies, or from the Seriptures. 
It is the mere exercise of certain legal prerogatives given by Act 
of Parliament. With mere prerogative we are in no way con- 
cerned as a matter of principle. ‘The Parliament may increase 
or diminish the prerogative of the executive power, but this is a 
mere matter of State arrangement, and is based on fitness, ex- 
pediency, or justice; not on the law of God and religious con- 
siderations, The temporal power has long since foregone all 
claims founded on religious considerations; and yet the Church 
of England bases the supremacy which she acknowledges, and 
which, as understood by her, has become a theory and a tradition, 
on Scripture and God's will only. 

Our reply then to those who blame our writers at the Refor- 
mation or subsequently, or who even censure the Articles and 
formularies of the Church of England, as recognizing an eccle- 
siastical supremacy in the Sovereign, is, that it was conceded only 
on the supposition that the prince was “godly,” ¢.e. a sincere 
adherent of the true faith, and that his power was given and was 
to be used for the welfare of God’s Church and the promotion of 
God's glory, The temporal power, In those times, took precisely 
the same view, and was extremely busy in regulating and reform- 
ing religious matters, and repressing evil-doers of all kinds. ‘The 
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«civil sword” was active against heretics. And this was just 
what Josiah and such godly kings did under the old Covenant, 
The Canons of 1604 declare that— 


“ Whosoever shall affirm that the King’s Majesty hath not the same 
authority in causes ecclesiastical that the godly kings had among the 
Jews, and Christian emperors of the primitive Church, or impeach any 

of his regal supremacy in the said causes restored to the Crown, 
and by the lawsof the realm herein established, let him be excommuni- 
cated ipso facto, and not restored, but only by the Archbishop, after 
his repentance and public revocation of these his wicked errors.” 


It is evident that the Church supposed in this canon that the 
Crown of England would always be “ Christian” and “ godly,” 
and would never tolerate or encourage schism and heresy by legal 
enactments. The Sovereigns of England are still Christian in 
their personal capacity ; but the fact is, that if they were to cease 
to be of the communion of the Church, or to become dissenters, 
Romanists, or open unbelievers, the mere Jetter of the canon and 
Articles, detached from their spirit, might be quoted to prove 
that God had given to unbelievers or idolatrous princes the go- 
vernment of His Church. And no matter how grossly and mon- 
strously the legal powers of the State were abused—even if they 
were employed in the most manifest contradiction to the doctrines 
and belief of the Churech—even if they were employed for the 
purpose of encouraging Romanism, or infidelity, or rationalism, 
or Unitarianism in the Church, and introducing by legal process 
. amount of heresy into her, the State and its ministers would 
still appeal at Jaw to the letter of the Articles, and the canons, 
and the statutes of the realm, passed when the realm was governed 
by orthodox princes. 

Opinions, however, cannot be tied down in the present day to 
exactly such an interpretation of the supremacy of the Crown, as 
may be most in accordance with the views of politicians. The 
mind of the Church of England will venture to think for itself, 
and will look at the facts of the case, notwithstanding the dicta of 
ministers, lawyers, and journals, The sovereign power in England 
8 personally irresponsible and infallible in the eye of the law, and 
should be so in the eyes of all Churchmen ; but the exercise of the 
prerogatives of the Crown is in the hands of responsible ministers ; 
the power of the Crown is only exercised through ministers now ; 
and it is this which has ceased to be * godly” or ‘ Christian” in 
the sense of the Church of England. it is out of the question 
to succeed any longer in blinding the public mind to the gradual 
revolution which has taken place in the relations of the State to 
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the Church. There is some difference between the state of things 
in 1550 and in 1850. 

We readily admit that Henry VIII, and one or two of his 
successors, exaggerated the notion of the regal supremacy, and 
that some of our prelates and divines have occasionally put forward 
opinions, or consented to acts of royal power, which have, to say 
the least, been questionable. But setting aside these, as matters 
of no great importance, we cordially and fully sympathize with the 
feelings of those who were ready to concur In what were In some 
degree irregularities, in associating themselves with the laudable 
intentions of * Christian” and ‘“ godly” sovereigns ; of sovereigns, 
who were more than shadows of kingly power, but who wielded 
in their own persons the authority of the State—of sovereigns, 
earnest in their protection and purification of the Church, and 
in their efforts to reduce all the nation into obedience to the true 
faith. 

How widely changed is the sovereign power in England now ! 
Time has been the greatest innovator of all. Names have lost 
their meaning. ‘The “supremacy of the Crown” is in reality a 
“misnomer.” It no longer means the supremacy of the head of 
the State, but the supremacy of an oligarchy of ministers called 
to their office by the House of Commons. Hence it must be 
expected that ministers and legislators should be most anxious to 
maintain what they call the ‘supremacy of the Crown,” which 
really means their own supremacy. 

It is a truth which we think no right thinking person can dis- 
pute, that if Gop has ever authorized Jewish and Christian 
ae to exercise jurisdiction and control over the Church, it 

1s been simply for the promotion of His glory, and His designs 
for the salvation of men. It has not been for the purpose 
of augmenting the power of the State, or for any material or 
earthly objects. Princes have been authorized by God to co- 
operate thus with their earthly means and power in promoting 
His kingdom upon earth, with that express object. 

_ There are many persons, to whom the statement of such opi- 
nions will seem strange and unreasonable, and we fear that all 
who look on the question in this point of view, and act on that 
view in any degree, must be prepared to hear themselves described 
as disloyal, turbulent, and mischievous men—as disturbers of the 
Church, and as inconsistent in remaining in her communion. 
W e think that the increasing exigencies of the times, and the 
increasing manifestations of the State's real character, will render 
faithful men more and more indifferent to such accusations, and 
— and more resolved in their opinions and course of action. 

¢ are placed in circumstances of extreme difficulty. The letter 
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of institutions and formularies, in opposition to their real meaning 
and spirit, is against us. An unbelieving State has taken the 
lace of a Christian one. The Church is, in the face of this state 
of things, divided to such an extent, that whatever is taken up by 
one party is sure to be opposed by the other, or looked on with 
jealousy. The State has, therefore, fearful odds in its favour, in 
the contest to remodel the Church on its own principles of in- 
difference. There is, however, one, and only one, ultimate re- 
medy left. It may be impossible to induce the Church generally 
to unite in demanding, or the State to yield, any alteration and 
adaptation of its relations and powers to the exigencies of the 
nineteenth century. We may ask in vain for Convocation; we 
may appeal in vain even to the heads of our Church. Caution 
on the one hand, and love of power on the other, may attempt to 
uash all our demands. We may be told to remain satisfied with 
the institutions of the sixteenth century, pervaded by the spirit 
and principles of the nineteenth, and to fold our hands in resig- 
nation to the will of God. We may be told to refrain from seek- 
ing what our rulers are unwilling to grant, and to remain as we 
are, in order to avoid greater risks and dangers. ‘l'o these in- 
junctions and exhortations we dare not yield acquiescence. We 
cannot, and ought not, to remain in peace, while the inheritance 
of the Lord is defiled, and the greatest interests of the Church— 
its most vital truths, and its spiritual efficiency—are endangered 
inso many ways. What then is our remedy? It consists in 
PrersEvERANCE. If the claims of the Church are not conceded— 
if the strong arm of power is raised to crush attempts at Reform 
which are as essential now as they were in the sixteenth century, 
then we do not say, ‘‘ Leave the Church.” On the contrary, we 
say, ‘‘ Remain firmly in the Church, to struggle for her through 
evil report and good report, as faithful soldiers of Jesus Curist. 
Remain in her—hold your ground—quit you like men. Let no 
extravagance disgrace you; let no disloyalty to the Church find 
a place in your hearts. Pay the most perfect respect to consti- 
tuted authorities ; but never rest until you have gained a suffi- 
cient Reform of the existing relations of Church and State. If 
others will not join you, go on without them ; and you will find 
that weariness and indifference will, in the course of years, con- 
cede to you those claims, for the sake of peace, which never will 
be yielded as a matter of justice.” . 
The really faithful members of the Church have, we think, 
only this course before them. ‘They must not allow themselves 
to be irritated or dispirited ; but they must be indefatigably per- 
severing. They must act in the mode which is taken by a mr 
nority in the House of Commons, determined to carry their point ; 
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and they will in all probability carry it, if they persevere so ear- 
nestly and so long as to become a real trouble to the State, 
A trifling or intermittent opposition will be disregarded : it is 
only a vigorous, a diversified, a never-ceasing activity that is 
likely to prevail. ‘That movement must be strictly a ‘* Church of 
England” one, or it will be powerless. 

Xnd this brings us to a subject on which we have been for 
some time inclined to speak—a subject of daily increasing import- 
ance. We allude to the formation of ‘“ Church Unions,” and 
the line of policy which they should pursue. 

The institution of “ Church Unions” began about two years 
since, with a view to enlist the combined exertions of Churchmen 
for the attainment of certain objects, on the desirableness of 
which all Churchmen are agreed, or at least Churchmen of all 
parties. We refer to such measures as an increase in the number 
of bishops, with due provision for the appointment of persons well 
qualified for that sacred office, the extension of the Church ; the 
restoration of an Ecclesiastical legislature in place of Parlia- 
mentary legislation in Church matters ; and the revival of Church 
discipline. The hope of the founders of these societies was, that 
the unexceptionableness of their objects would have enlisted the 
general co-operation of Churchmen of all shades of opinion. That 
hope, however, has been imperfectly realized ; for the Evangelical 
party has, to a considerable extent, stood aloof, and declined to 
unite in the movement. We must confess that, with the know- 
ledge of the original object of Church Unions fully before us, we 
have lamented the partial character of the movement—its being 
left so much to men of one class of views in the Churech—to those 
with whom we generally agree. We have observed, from time to 
time, with regret, that the leading Church Union established at 
Bristol has appeared to have forgotten the sinple gencral objects 
prominently put forth at its foundation, and has occupied itself 
almost exclusively with the important question of National Educa- 
tion. We have also felt much regret at the resolutions which 
have been published occasionally, with the signatures of the able 
and energetic secretaries of the Bristol Union, on a varicty of 
subjects which were certainly very far from being of that class 
on which Churchmen are agreed. We could not see the advantage 
of expressing opinions on the conduct of bishops, or on other 
disputed questions ; and it seemed that a course was being taken 
which was calculated to defeat entirely the object of union and 
co-operation with which such societ 1eS were formed originally. We 
must confess that we have often lamented a course which scemed 
to be frustrating all the hopes which we had conceived from the 
instatution of those societies. It seemed that if only one part of 
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the Church engaged in the effort to obtain sufficient securities from 
the State, there could be no hope of success, humanly speaking, 
considering the powers arrayed against us. 

But in fact, whatever may be the cause, the Evangelical section 
of the Church appears to be at present completely under the in- 
fluence of the State; and it would, most probably, have been 
impossible, under any circumstances, to have secured their co- 
operation. Weare inclined to think that no amount of prudence 
and forbearance would have enlisted them in the cause of ecclesi- 
astical freedom. ‘They are, apparently, satisfied at the present 
prospects of the Church, and possibly look to the exaltation of 
their own views under the influence of Government patronage ; 
and to a depression of opinions, which they reject, under the dis- 
couragement of the State and of the chief heads of the Church. 
They remain quiescent at all events, and, perhaps, they may even 
pass from this state of quiescence to one of actual support of 
Government in its contest with the Church. 

The hope of the co-operation of the Evangelical party in the 
Church's cause must, therefore, be anc with regret ; and 
if there had not been sufficient indications already that they were 
resolved to stand aloof from any movement such as that of the 
Church Unions, the state of things connected with the recent 
decision by the Committee of Council in the Gorham case, shows 
that it would be now hopeless to attempt any combination of 
parties. ‘The extreme pressure of these times would compel any 
association to take some side in the controversy. 

Since circumstances have taken this direction, so different from 
what had been originally contemplated, it remains to make the 
best of them. It is, in our opinion, a matter of imperative duty 
in Churechmen to combine in the present times for counsel and 
mutual encouragement. In the midst of the increasing dangers 
of the Church—dangers affecting her temporal position, and the 
permanence of her institutions, and laws, and doctrines—it is no 
longer possible to remain passive, or to go on contented with the 
system of defence or management which has permitted so many 
dangerous innovations already. ‘The Church is without defenders 
in the House of Commons. We have many assailants and re- 
formers of a certain kind there; but we see no body of men who 
take up our cause and seck to advance it. We have many friends, 

but they are very quiet and retiring friends, who are led by other 
erapen and who look to their political connexions before they 
ook to the eause of the Church of England. We have no Mon- 
talembert. The same may be said of the House of Lords. There 
are many excellent bishops and peers; but we have no set of men 
there endeavouring systematically to push forward the cause of 
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the Church. Nor can it be expected, perhaps, that it should be 
much otherwise in the House of Lords. In saying this, however, 
we would not be understood to be insensible of the efforts of 
some excellent prelates to obtain benefits for the Church. More 
especially would we acknowledge with gratitude the recent exer- 
tions of the Lord Bishop of London to obtain an improvement 
in the constitution of the appellate tribunal for the decision of 
causes involving doctrine; the speeches of the Lord Bishop of 
Chichester and other peers on the education question ; and the 
well-judged efforts of the Karl of Powis, the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and others, prelates and peers, in reference to the Eeele- 
siastical Commission Bill. In all this there is much to gratify 
and encourage ; and, could the single point of the re-establishment 
of Convoeation be carried, there could be no further necessity for 
any voluntary combination of Churchmen ; but, until either there 
is a decided, active, and influential Church interest in the House 
of Lords or Commons, or until Convocation is free to act, we 
think that it is imperatively necessary that some kind of organi- 
zation should exist amongst Churchmen. 

Undoubtedly there are and will be evils in any such organi- 
zation. Most happy should we be to see its necessity superseded 
by the organization of a satisfactory Church party in Parliament, 
or by the immediate restoration of Convocation with full and un- 
shackled powers of deliberation; but nothing less than one or 
other of these events, including in the former case the avowed 
object of obtaining the restoration of the constitutional legislature 
of the Church, would, in our opinion, justify Churchmen, in 
respect. of their duties to the Chureh and to its Divine Head, in 
retiring from the united struggle for religious liberty and security. 

We now have the Church Unions as a means of co-operation 
amongst Churehmen., It is true that they do not represent all 
parts of the Church. They do, however, represent a very large 
part, probably the majority. Wee still trust and hope, and, as far 
as we may, entreat that the Church Unions will abstain, as far as 
possible, from any language or proceedings calculated to offend 
and irritate the Evangelical party; because it should be considered 
that future events may possibly in some degree change their atti- 
tude of neutrality into one of co-operation, and the door should 
be left open as far as possible ; and the contest in itself is not for 
the purpose of exalting or de ressing any party in the Church; but 


Sor the purpose of restoring the rights of the Church. But their co- 


operation is, we trust, not essential to the success of the Church's 
sause, 


The contest on the subject of education, which has been so 
perseveringly kept up, is a sufficient proof of what may be effected 
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by zeal and union. Great effects have followed from the agita- 
tion of the question so far. The Committee of Council have 
given way on many points, and every one sees that education 
will receive a most serious check, unless means be taken to satisfy 
the Church. We trust that this struggle will be persisted in, 
with the temper, energy, and firmness which have hitherto charac- 
terized it. The evident irritation of the President of the Council 
on a recent occasion, intimates sufficiently the pressure brought 
to bear upon the Government. Let that pressure be continued 
without abatement or respite, and they will give way at length, 
wearied out. 

‘To this struggle will now be added, we presume, a call for Con- 
vocation, to settle the baptismal controversy which has arisen, and 
to act as the permanent legislature of the Church. And in this, 
we think, there is so much that appeals to the common sense and 
feeling of all attached members of the Church of England, that it 
is likely gradually to command general support. ‘The protection 
of the Church’s faith is of quite as much importance and interest 
as the education question. A Parliament containing Dissenters, 
Romanists, Quakers, Socinians, and Infidels, is obviously not the 
ag legislature for Church questions. very one must acknow- 
edge this, and see that the Repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, and Roman Catholic Emancipation, have totally changed 
the character of that body. Independently of which, the call for 
Convocation appeals to our natural desires for religious liberty, 
and is direeted to the recovery of constitutional rights long with- 
held. It is a demand not unsuited to the spirit of the age, ap- 
pealing on intelligible grounds to the sense of natural justice as 
well as of religion. We, therefore, anticipate extensive and 
vigorous support being given to the demand for the liberty of Con- 
vocation. This will bring another pressure on Government; and 
the jealousy with which all its measures will be watched, and, 
when necessary, opposed and resisted, will at length, if persevered 
in, bring it to make terms with the Church. 

Although, therefore, we deeply regret the quarrelling, dissension, 
agitation, disturbance, and irritation which now exists, and 
Which must continue to exist and to increase, we regard it as a ne- 
cessary evil, It all arises simply from the alteration of the State 
from a ‘* Chureh of England” character, to indifference in religion ; 
and the want of a fair revision, by the Legislature, of the rela- 
tions between Church and State, which ought to have followed im- 
mediately on the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts and 
Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

Having thus stated our views on the existing relations of 
Church and State, and the necessity of considerable alterations, 
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we must produce a few extracts from the publications mentioned 
at the head of this article, with a view to show the questions 
which have been stirred up by the operation of the existing state 
of things. We must first quote the following striking passages 
from Mr. Dodsworth’s publication :— 


‘If then these things be so, it seems plain, beyond all possibility of 
contradiction, that what is now transacting in the highest place in this 
kingdom, and to which so much attention is now justly directed, is an 
invasion of the Church's office. It is the civil power interfering in a 
matter which does not belong to it, taking cognizance of a matter alto- 
gether out of its province; it is giving unto Casar the things which are 
God's. For what are the facts of the case? Here is a temporal or 
civil court sitting in judgment, with power to confirm or reverse a de- 
cision, on matters of doctrine, in the courts of the Church. I am aware 
of what is here said by some, that it is a question of facts rather than of 
doctrine ; that the question is not so much what is the doctrine of the 
Church of England, as the fitness of the person supposing himself to be 
agerieved to minister at her altars. It may be replied, that in such a 
case it is impossible to separate between facts and doctrines; that in 
deciding upon one the decision must virtually include the other. For, 
since the fitness of the person in question depends upon the accordance 
or non-accordance of his doctrines with the doctrines of the Church, it 
is impossible to decide upon that fitness without first deciding what the 
doctrine of the Church is, 

‘* Others have maintained that it is a matter of property, because the 
possession of a living is involved in it. But this it plainly is not, as 
well for other reasons as this, that a temporal court exists in which the 
question of property may be rightly settled. 

* Others, again, have said that this decision will settle no law of the 
Church, but only the interpretation of the law: to which it may be re- 
plied, he who finally interprets the law in effect makes it; for the force 
of law obviously depends upon its application. And this remark most 
especially apples where, as in the present case, the Church has no legis- 
lative synod to correct the decisions of its law. 

But, without insisting upon these points, I must say that it is too 
grave and great a matter to be put aside upon any mere theory, how- 
ever true. It is really and practically, in the common-sense view 
of a people, themselves pre-eminently practical, an inquiry into doc- 
trine. 

“The matter practically to be decided is, whether the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration is the authoritative doctrine of the Church of 
england: whether it may be taught, not as the private opinion of this 
person or that, as the authoritative doctrine of the Church, that our 
children are made in baptism the children of God: whether the Church 
teaches us to regard them as partakers of spiritual grace, or leaves us to 
affirm it, to deny it, or doubt it as we please. It is indeed, my 
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brethren, a most vital doctrine that is called in question; one which 
lies at the foundation of all Christian teaching, and must influence it at 
every step. And I am heartily glad that this is so: I mean that it is a 
question of such great moment, and not any smaller matter that is in 
dispute, because it affords a better hope that the grievous wrongfulness 
of the proceeding may be clearly seen. For let me ask any fair man of 
plain common sense, 18 this a matter suitable to be brought before a 
temporal court? Is this a matter, right or wrong as the decision may 
be, in which the Church ought to sit quietly by, and see the State step 
in and decide for her? A temporal court sitting by temporal authority 
to decide for us whether we may teach what we believe Christ has en- 
joined upon us to teach! to decide for us whether or not we are bound 
to tell you that you lie under the blessing or the burden of the gift of 
heavenly life! 

“Were we to acquiesce in such a state of things, how should we be 
put to shame by other religious bodies, less blessed and less responsible 
than ourselves; by bodies to which we have been fain to refuse the 
name of Church. We have recently seen what sacrifice multitudes of 
zealous men in the Presbyterian establishment of Scotland were ready to 
make, and did make, under a supposed invasion of spiritual rights im- 
measurably less important than this. Whatever might be the merits of 
their cause, who can but honour the manly stand which they made for 
what they deemed to be the prerogative of Christ, and of the sacred 
rights of conscience? And does not every dissenting body in the land 
assert its right to judge of its own doctrines? Would the Wesleyans, 
or Independents, or Baptists, or any other sect, endure that the civil 
power should change one jot or tittle of their peculiar tenets? Nay, is 
not their dissent for the most part grounded upon their refusal to allow 
the Church itself to dictate to them in such matters? and can it be a 
right thing to demand on the part of the State, can it be endurable on 
the part of the Church, (that body which we must maintain has an ex- 
clusive title to spiritual power,) that this intrusion should be made into é 
things sacred, and this violence done to conscience? Can it be intended | 
by the people of this great nation to inflict upon us, nay, and still more 
upon themselves, so great wrong—to subject us to such a plain and pal- 
pable injustice? This surely cannot be. The injury could not be 
intentional. People have not known of its existence. If the Church 
be recognized in any sense, or to any extent, as the teacher of the 
people, it could searcely be intended thus to degrade her in the eyes of 
her children ; nay, and to rob her of that sacred deposit of the faith, 
and of the office of being sole keeper of the faith, which she cannot part 
with without unfaithfulness to Him Who intrusted her with it. 

‘ There is indeed in this case a feature of aggravation, which, though I 
cannot admit that it enters as an element into the subject of our com- 
plaint, may illustrate the magnitude of the evil. I have spoken of the 
court to which this sacred matter of Christian doctrine is referred, 
merely as a temporal court, that is, a court sitting by authority only of 
the temporal power, And on this, I repeat, I would found the strength 
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of the objection to it. This would remain in all its strength, even if all 
its members were bound under solemn obligations and duties to the 
Church as her own members. But it must not be overlooked, that 
according to the existing constitution of this country the members 
actually sitting to decide such questions may all be dissenters, of any 
faith, or no faith at all. So, to put a case, and not a very extreme case, 
it may be on some future occasion that the doctrine of our Lord’s true 
divinity may come to be questioned in the same way that baptismal 
regeneration now is; and it might be that every member of the court 
who is to decide it might himself be an unbeliever in the doctrine. Thus. 
a court composed of Socinians would sit to decide whether the Church 
holds the true doctrine of our Lord’s divine nature! Why, surely it 
only requires that such a serious grievance, involving such fatal results, 
should be known, in order to be appreciated. Who can defend it? 
What pious Christian can think of it without horror ?”—pp. 12—16, 


The subject here more immediately under discussion is one 
which requires a few remarks. We allude to the constitution 
and office of the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. We 
believe that every one feels that the Committee of Council is nota 
proper tribunal for the decision of doctrinal questions. In the 
recent decision in the case of Gorham, the Committee itself dis- 
claims any such power ; and in truth, with the highest respect for 
that Committee, it would be perfectly absurd to suppose it in- 
vested with any power of the tind. That a body which includes 
distinguished personages who are not in communion ,with the 
Church of England, should be invested with the power of deciding 
what her doctrines are, would be monstrous. That Lords 
Brougham and Campbell, Sir Stephen Lushington, &c., should be 
invested with the Page of deciding, without the Bishops of the 
Church of England, and in opposition to the Bishops if they liked 
it, what shall and shall not be taught by clergy of the Church, 
would be really absurd. To give to a certain set of lawyers the 
power of deciding the faith of the Church of England, would be 
as reasonable as that system which gives to Messrs. Cobden, 
Bright, Fox, and O'Connell the power of deciding on her disci- 
pline and morality. But, while we say this, we are not prepared 
to deny that the temporal power may fairly, and legitimately, 
under certain conditions, take cognizance in its courts of causes 
which have before the Church tribunals. It must be re- 
membered that there are certain temporal rights connected with 
the occupation of benefices, which have always been admitted to 
furnish some reason for the interference of the temporal power, in 
case of appeal from the proceedings of the spiritual power. It 
has not merely been the custom in ‘England to admit such appeal, 
which is continually made to the Court of Queen’s Bench, and 
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without any objection, as far as we have observed ; but the very 
same practice prevails, and has for ages prevailed in every ype. 
of Christendom. In all Roman Catholic countries, just as muc 
as in England, appeals are made to temporal courts from spiritual, 
that is, in fact, to the Crown. So that the supremacy of the Crown 
or the State (whatever be the form of government) is more or 
less admitted or enforced, in practice, in all parts of the world. 
We think, however, that it is perfectly obvious that such appeal 
must be to the temporal power, not as invested by God with the 

wer of deciding grave questions of controversy in the Church, 
Bat for the purpose of correcting manifest excesses in the action 
of the Spiritual Courts; such excesses as argue a plain want of 
justice, or an evident partiality; or an infringement on ordina 
rights and liberties. ‘The principle of an appeal so guarded will, 
we think, be conceded by every one, not only as fair in itself, but 
as consistent with the practice of Christian Churches and States 
from the period when the State became Christian. 

Nay, there is even a higher power than this in Christian states; 
for we maintain, that ecclesiastical history shows throughout, that 
Christian princes have interfered in general controversies on mat- 
ters of faith; and have often acted most effectively and with the 
approbation of all good Churchmen, for the suppression of heresy 
and schisms. Need we refer to the General Councils which were 
convened by Christian princes, and confirmed by their laws? 
Constantine the Great received appeals from the decrees of Sy- 
nods, and commanded causes to A reheard by Bishops, thus 
exercising, without dispute, a supreme power in Ecclesiastical 
causes. But in all these cases, the temporal power never arro- 
gated to itself the decision of controversies in matters of faith or 
general discipline. It availed itself always of the constituted 
authorities in the Church.—It recognized in them the commission 
given by Jesus Christ to teach the Gospel. It did not take on 
itself the office of teaching in the Church; and we are borne out 
by the Thirty-seventh Article, in saying, that such is not the office 
of Christian sovereigns. 

Where matters of form, or regularity of proceeding, or moral 
conduct of individuals, or other points not affecting the faith, mo- 
rality, or discipline of the Church, as a body, are in question, the 
State is competent to receive appeals from Church tribunals, and 
to decide them in its ordinary courts, constituted as it may deem 
most advisable for the ends of justice. The Judicial Committee 
of Council appears to us very well calculated to exercise the 
powers of the State in all such matters, and we should be satisfied 
with any similar tribunal to which the State might devolve its 
power in these causes. The language of St. Paul, (1 Cor. vi. 
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2—5,) appears to render it a matter of indifference who may 
judge in minor matters of difference between man and man. 

But the case is widely different when the cause refers to the 
doctrines of the Gospel—when it relates to the teaching of doc- 
trine, viz. the sued belief, discipline, or morality of the Church, 
Here we have in the Scriptures the precedent of the Assembly of 
the Apostles, Elders, and Brethren at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.) to 
guide us. Such matters are of vital importance, and are not to be 
submitted to the ordinary tribunals. The Committee of Council, 
or any similar body consisting merely of State functionaries, or 

rsons skilled in the law of the land, is evidently unfitted to 

ecide here. The aid of the Church itself must be invoked, ¢. ¢, 
the State is bound to call in and avail itself of the judgment of 
the Bishops of the Church ; and this is, we think, fairly provided 
for by the Bill of the Bishop of London now before Parliament. 
It is difficult to speak positively on such questions without full 
consideration. We think that, if such a tribunal is to be 
established, it would be desirable that the subject should be 
discussed in Convocation. But, at the same time, we are not 
prepared to say, that the consent of Convocation is necessary to 
validity to the acts of such a tribunal as the Bishop of 

ondon proposes. The State is bound, in justice, and in pru- 
dence too, not to attempt to decide questions involving doctrine, 
without the Bishops of the Church, or a sufficient proportion of 
them fairly chosen. But if the tribunal proposed by the Bishop 
of London were conceded, we are really of opinion, that the 
Church a to be contented with the arrangement, as far as the 
exercise of the temporal power in such a court is concerned. 

Having premised these remarks, we have to notice some reso- 
lutions proposed at a meeting of an influential Church Union, 


ee rey! to the decision on the Gorham ease. They are as 
ollows :— 


Resolved— 


“1, That by the suit of Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter, now pending 
by appeal in the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, as well as 
by the case of Mastin v. Escott, in the year 1842, it appears that the 
State exercises a power to confirm, reverse, or vary, by a final judicial 
sentence, the decisions and interpretations of the courts of the Church 
in matters of doctrine, 

“2. That a power to interpret the formularies of the Church by a 
final and definitive judgment (the Synod of the Church not being, in 
practice, admitted to declare the doctrine of the Church irrespective of 
such sentence,) becomes, in effect, a power to declare and to make such 
interpretations binding on the Church. 


“3. That while the fullest confidence may be placed in the integrity 
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and legal ability of the Judges in the case now pending, nevertheless 
no judgment can be pronounced by them either one way or the other, 
without affirming the false principle on which, in reference to spiritual 
matters, the tribunal itself is constituted, 

“4, That whereas, the Universal Church alone possesses, by the 
commission and command of its Divine Founder, the power of defining 
in matter of doctrine; and, subject to the same, particular Churches 
alone possess, within their sphere, the power of interpreting and 
declaring, by final judicial sentence, the intention of such definitions 
as the Universal Church has framed, it appears that the power claimed 
and exercised by the State, through the Tadicial Committee, in taking 
cognizance of doctrinal questions, is contrary to the law of Curist, 

“5, That in the present state of the law nothing hinders but that 
an interpretation of doctrine judged to be unsound by the Courts of the 
Church may be finally declared sound by the Judicial Committee ; 
or that a person who shall have been judged to be unfit for cure of souls 
by the spiritual tribunal may be declared fit for cure of souls by the 
civil power. 

“6, That the existence of such a state of the law cannot be recon- 
ciled with the Divine constitution and office of the Church, 

“7, That the exercise of power in such matters under such state of 
the law endangers the public maintenance of the Faith of Curist. 

“8. That the existence of such a state of things constitutes a 
grievance of conscience. 

“9, That for the redress of such grievance the following steps are 
necessary :— 

“(1.) That the Church in Convocation or Synod deliberate for the 
special purpose of devising A PROPER TRIBUNAL for deter- 
mining all questions of doctrine, and other matters purely 
spiritual ; whether they arise directly in the way of ordinary 
trial and appeal, or incidentally in proceedings before the 
temporal courts. 

“(2.) That an Act of Parliament be passed for the purpose of 
making the judgment or the certificate of such tribunal binding 
on the temporal courts of these realms. 

“(3.) That the Acts of Parliament relating to the Privy Council be 
so amended as to exempt questions of doctrine and other mat- 
ters purely spiritual from the cogrizance of the Privy Council.” 


It will be observed here, that the objection raised to the Oom- 
mittee of Council is founded on the suppression of the consti- 
tutional legislature of the Church, which gives to the Supreme 
Executive Court an authority in matters of doctrine that it ought 
not to possess. It is not, we apprehend, that the compilers of 
the above resolutions mean to deny the propriety of the State, 
through its constituted tribunals, taking cognizance of Church 
causes; but what is objected to is, that the State is permitted 
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virtually in this way to declare the faith of the Church, because 
the Church cannot herself speak at all. This is the real evil and 
danger of our present position. When the Church assented to 
the regal supremacy in such causes, it was never contemplated 
that the State would suppress the voice of the Church, and by an 
arbitrary exercise of power, reduce her Convocations to silence 
for an hundred and thirty years. It was never supposed that 
the State would thus deprive the Church of those religious 
liberties which the law and constitution give her. The State 
has, we think, no moral right to call for the recognition of those 
powers conferred on it by oe until the Chureh has been restored 
to the exercise—the full and unfettered exercise of. her rights, 
Let the Church have her Convocation to which she has a legal 
and constitutional right, of which she has too long been deprived ; 
and then it will not be of much consequence as to the particular 
shape which the State gives to its supreme tribunal. The Church 
in Convocation will watch over her own faith. 

We have perused in the ‘‘ Guardian” some letters from Messrs. 
Allies and Henry Wilberforce on the subject of the authority of 
the Committee of Council. Mr. Allies says:— 


“In the question of Church and State now raised by the Gorham 
case, a clear view of first principles is so very important, that I venture 
to address to you a few lines on what appears to me a radical mistake, 
affecting the whole question, which is contained in your leading article 
of last Wednesday. 

* You observe, ‘It now appears, by the matter-of-fact issue of things, 
what that Court of Appeal, to which the Church assented at the Re- 
formation, really was. It was a bona fide Church Court; not a State 
Court. It was a Court of ecclesiastics, appointed indeed by the Crown, 
but which, when met, dictated to the Crown; the Crown not professing 
i judge itself upon doctrine, but accepting the decisions of the eccle- 

tics.’ 

“ Neither does the Crown profess to judge itself upon the law of the 
land, but accepts the decisions of the Courts of Chancery, of Queen’s 
Bench, of Exchequer, of Common Pleas. Yet are they no less State 
Courts, Nay, there was a time when the judges of those Courts were 
ecclesiastics ; yet they were no less State Courts then. 

* T assert, then, as a proposition self-evident, when stated, to every 
Churchman, but likewise borne witness to by the principles, the acts, 
and the position of the Church for eighteen hundred years, that the whole 
question, whether any particular Court be a Church Court or a State 
Court, depends upon this one point, whence it receives its jurisdiction. 

“ For instance, the Court of the Dean of Arches is a Spiritual Court, 
for it receives its jurisdiction from the Archbishop of Canterbury. It 
matters nothing that the judge is a layman. 

“The Court of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is a 
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State Court, because it derives its jurisdiction from the civil power. 
That the judges actually sitting in it are laymen, matters nothing. If 
the civil power had commissioned, instead of six laymen, as many 
bishops, or the whole bench of bishops, to sit as judges, the Court 
would have been no less a State Court, for the bishops would have sat 
as commissioners of the civil power, and not in virtue of their inherent 
ight as successors of the Apostles. | 
- “On the other hand, if the Church in synod had commissioned the 
present six judges of the Privy Council, or any others, to void the ques- 
tion touching Mr, Gorham, it would have been a Church Court. 
So little does the fact, whether the judges are ecclesiastics, matter 
in principle, that if the Church were to appoint six infidels, were such 
a thing morally possible, their jurisdiction would be valid. - 
.“ Accordingly, the Court of Delegates, appointed by the 28th Henry 


VIII., was a State Court, for it derived its jurisdiction from the civil 


and not from the spiritual power. No doubt, the appointment of eccle- 
siastics did then, and would again, disguise the evil, and the Church is 
more plainly insulted by the nomination of laymen ; but the principle is 
the same. 

“The whole question, therefore, at issue between the Church and the 
yo resolves itself into this,;—Where is the source of spiritual juris- 

iction ? 

“Let us make it an A B case, discarding the remotest appearance of 
personalities, 

“Surely, then, the source of spiritual jurisdiction all over the earth, 
whether in England, or France, or Germany, or Russia, or the United 
States, or Turkey, does not lie in the civil power. Our Lord has not 
given the keys of the kingdom of heaven to any authority of this world; 
neither to absolute nor to constitutional monarchs; neither to parliaments 
nor to democracies ; nor to any power compounded of them, or derived 
from them. Whether the civil authority in a State is exercised by the 
one or the many, neither the one nor the many have any right to 
spiritual jurisdiction.” 


Mr. Wilberforce argues in the following way :— 


“1, The Bishop of London’s measure does not touch the pending 
Gorham case, but leaves the State to settle that and the questions which 
it raises, without regard to the fact that they have already been settled 
by the Church. 

“2. For the future, it provides that a new Court shall be constituted 
by purely state and political authority (for the mention of Convocation 
Is merely the expression of a wish, not a practical proposal), the 
members of which shall be six Bishops, four theologians, and some 
lawyers, and that the Court thus constituted shall decide fature doctrinal 
appeals from the Court of the Archbishop. 

“T observe, then— 

“1, Any Court established merely by Parliamentary authority is a 

VOL. XIII.—NO, XXV.— MARCH, 1850. o 
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secular and State Court, though its members may undoubtedly be 
ecclesiastics. The personal fitness of a judge. is one question, the 
authority by which he sits another. The Committee of Council are (in 
theological questions) personally unqualified to judge, and also un- 
authorised by the Church to so, The members of the proposed Court, 
however they may be held to be personally qualified, will have no 
higher authority than the Committee of Council. The one is, the other 
will be, a Court sitting by the authority of an Act of Parliament, and in 
the name of the Queen, 1. e. a secular Court, 

“2. The personal fitness of the proposed judges is not secured by 
the Church, but conceded by the State. Queen Elizabeth appointed as 
Chancellor a mere courtier, Hatton, and Charles II. a political intriguer, 
Shaftesbury. If the Queen should issue an order in Council binding 
herself and her successors to appoint none but ‘ barristers of five years’ 
standing,’ the Court of Chancery would not be less a Queen’s Court, 
At the present moment the good sense of English statesmen is revolted 
by an arrangement which has set Lords Langdale and Campbell to 
decide upon the doctrine of baptism; and they propose, in future, to 
remedy this absurdity by authorising men whom they believe to be 
personally competent to the task, to decide in the name and in behalf 
of the State what shall be the doctrine of the Church of England, This 
is all. 

‘I have hitherto argued on the supposition that the proposed Court 
is all that could be desired if it were authorised by the Church ; although, 
if established by the State, as seems to be intended, it will have no 
authority at all in matters sacred, But I think it may be easily shown 
that, if the assent of the Church were asked for its establishment, that 
assent ought to be refused, 

‘Not to mention several other grave objections, both to the principle 
and details of the bill; the only authority which, by the laws of the 
Church, could be superior to that of the Archbishop’s Court is the 
synod of the Provincial Bishops, For this strictly ecclesiastical body 
the proposed plan would substitute a court of six Bishops, three lay 
judges, and four professors. Thus, not merely is a fourth part of the 
Provincial Synod invested with the authority of the whole, but that 
part is made a minority in the Court. The plan is wholly uncatholic. 
But a more serious objection is, that the Gorham case, with all its 


momentous issues, is left to be decided again by the State, after the 
Church has determined it.” 


Now it will be observed that, in both these passages, the objec- 
tion raised to the Committee of Council, or to an} pro ; 
tribunal to be appointed by the temporal power, is that it is a 
temporal tribunal, deriving its jurisdiction from the State; and 


that the position is laid down, that the spiritual power alone has 
any right to decide in any spiritual causes. Now we cannot go to 
this length, which is, in our opinion, inconsistent with the 
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actice of the Church. We cannot deny to the temporal power 
the right of interfering, in a@ proper way, with Church questions. 
We deny that it has the right by itself of deciding controversies of 
faith ; but we maintain that the most Christian sovereign might, 
with strict propriety, and consistently with Catholic principles, do 
ustice in cases of appeal, even on doctrinal matters, with the 
advice and judgment of Bishops fairly and honestly chosen; and 
we think there could be no practical evils worth mentioning in 
such a temporal court, provided the Church were free to legislate 
and to decide in matters of doctrine. We must be careful lest, 
in our natural repugnance to the decision of controversies by a 
secular tribunal, we should take up positions which are un- 
tenable. We must be careful not to give our enemies any ad- 
vantage, by permitting them to wield the authority of canon, 
and statute, and precedent, against the principle we maintain. 
The following remarks, extracted from Mr. Irons’ able, sound, 
and most timely publication, in which he satisfactorily shows the 
real meaning and intention of the Church in acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Crown, will be perused with interest in con- 
nexion with this matter :— 


“There must, however, be owned to be most serious defects, not only 
in such a tribunal of appeal as this which is proposed, but in all our 
Church acts, if we persist in trying to go on, on the present theory of 
the union of Church and State. Iam not insensible of the fact, that 
the ecclesiastical system of England is intimately interwoven with our 
whole social fabric,—that is in truth, with the most advanced form of 
civilization which the world has yet seen. It can be no light matter to 
intermeddle with—it must be done with conscience and caution, but 
not at hazard: but it cannot remain where it is; and, if we are not 
alive to this, it will soon become an absurdity. 

“Let any one look, for instance, at the canons of the Church; or 
again, at the fact, that the existence of non-conformity is ignored at 
one time (as by the law of church-rates, and the forced administration 
of Church rites to Dissenters); at another time recognized by every 
kind of legislation. Or, once more, let any one contemplate the fact, 
that statesmen are hoping to raise, and educate, and keep in order a 
people, by means of a Church whom they degrade and suspect, and 
treat as if destitute of conscience, and ask, can this state of things 
endure? . . . What remedy can be hoped for, for our whole position, 


until the Church herself shall meet and act in synod? ; 
“For myself, I am free to confess that the overthrow, political or 


religious, of the Church of England seems to me, when I try to realize 

It (after I have just risen from the perusal of some revolutionary 

speech), as the greatest calamity that can befall civilization and Chris- 

lanity.. . . If such a convulsion is to be saved, it can only be by a 

thoughtful and voluntary modification of our relations with the State. 
o 2 
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The recent reckless defiance of the conscience of the Church, the in. 
fatuated oppression of us by the State, has forced on a crisis, which a 
different treatment by a wise and religious government might have long 


avoided. 
“IT suppose every one can see that it is only a question of time, 


whether the bishops continue in parliament ; whether the remains of the 
royal supremacy be swept away ; whether church-rates be abolished ; 
and the like. Woe unto England, if, before these things come to pass, 
we have not rreEpom For THE CuuRcH in synod to manage her doc- 
trines, her ministers, and her property for herself, like all other religious 


bodies. "—pp. 53, 54. 


To attempt any longer to go on maintaining unreformed a sys- 
tem of relations between Church and State, which is each year 
stimulating the Church to greater and more violent struggles, and 
which is therefore enabling her enemies, through her weakness, 
continually to gain more and more upon her, is real infatuation. 
There must be a reform in the relations of Church and State,— 
such a reform as shall preserve the supremacy of the Crown with 
the modifications and safeguards which the legislation of 1828 
and 1829 render essential. For that reform we must never 
cease to struggle ; and we believe that it is not far distant. Let 
no one despair of success ; because a cause, founded on plain and 
obvious justice and common sense, cannot fail in this day, if urged 
with unceasing perseverance. 
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Art. VIII.—1. A Speech delivered in the House of Commons on 
Thursday, May 3, 1849, on the Motion for the Second Reading 
of Mr. Stuart Wortley’s Bill for Altering the Law of Marriage. 

y RounvELL PatmeEr, Q.C., M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, M.P. for Plymouth. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 


2. An Examination of the Scriptural Grounds on which the Pro- 
hibition against Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister is based. 
By Joun Barrister at Law. London: Ri- 
vingtons. 

3. A Summary of the Chief Arguments for and against Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. London: Houlston and Stone- 
man. 


AttHoucn Mr, Stuart Wortley has succeeded this year in | 
ressing forward his measure for the alteration of the Marriage if 
ws at so early a period of the session, that a very great ad- a 
vantage has been gained by the advocates of that measure, we a 
avail ourselves of the earliest opportunity to record a distinct and | 
energetic protest against an alteration which is calculated to have | 
the most dangerous effects on public morality, and which would | 
place the law of the land in opposition to that which the Church 
of England believes to be the law of God. Mr. Wortley has | 
endeavoured, to a certain extent, to remove the objections against | 
the measure, as directly interfering with the discipline of the ' 
Church of England. We shall hereafter see what value there is f 
in the concession made by the present measure. But we must 4 
nai advance objections of a more general nature to the pro- ; 
posal. 
We have, on a former occasion, stated the grounds on which a 
we entirely concur with those who hold that the marriage of a a 
widower with his deceased wife’s sister is forbidden by God's law. | 
In this doctrine it is needless to say, that we are only following 
the belief of the Church of England herself, since, in the ninety- 
ninth canon of 1604, she declares as follows :— 


“No one shall marry within the degrees prohibited by the laws of 
God, and expressed in a table set forth, by authority, in the year of our 
Lord God 1563. And all marriages so made and contracted shall be 
adjudged incestuous and unlawful, and consequently shall be dissolved, 
as void from the beginning, and the parties so married shall by course 
of law be separated. And the aforesaid table shall be in every Church 


publicly set up and fixed at the charge of the parish.” , 
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Now, it may be very easy for the advocates of Mr. Wortley’s 
Bill to say, that this canon is not legally binding on the laity, and 
that the Church of England may have been in error in making 
such statements; but the question is—Has not the Church of 
England, in the above canon, declared in the most unequivocal 
manner her belief, that the marriages forbidden by the table of 
prohibited degrees are “ pm pes by the laws of God,” and are 
“incestuous,” and ‘void from the beginning?” And, with this 
declaration patent to all the world, how can the Church of 
England consent that such marriages should be contracted, or, if 
contracted, in any way sanctioned, or recognized, or allowed ? Can 
she consent to have any part in what she has declared “ inces- 
tuous?” Would not any, the very slightest sanction or permis- 
sion on her part to contract such marriages, or to continue in 
them, be made, and justly made, an immediate ground of attack 
upon her, as most grossly inconsistent, or most utterly unprin- 
cipled ! 

We have hitherto, in respect of the oe Law, acted on 
those moral principles which have subsisted even from the 
earliest ages in the Church, were re-asserted by Archbishops 
Cranmer, Parker, and all the English Reformers in opposition to 
Papal laxity and corruption; were continued, as they had always 
been, in our ecclesiastical laws; were fenced round by re- 
peated Acts of Parliament made at the time of the Reformation; 
and have continued in full and uninterrupted force and obligation 
to the present moment. 

We are now called on to reverse the laws of the Church and 
State—not in some matter of mere human regulation, not in some 
matter of mere external discipline, of changeable rites and cere- 
monies; but on a point in which Gop’s Law is at stake—on a 
point in which the judgment of the Church of England, on a 
great point of Christian morality, is in question. 

We must here be permitted to refer to the able arguments of 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, member for Plymouth, in his speech last 


year on Mr. Wortley’s Bill. The Scriptural argument is thus 
treated :— 


“ Now first, to introduce this argument, let us look at the table of 
prohibited degrees. That table contains thirty degrees in all, within 
which marriage is prohibited ; with only two of which the right honour- 
able member for Bute now proposes to interfere. Of those thirty 
degrees, only fourteen are prohibited in express terms in the Book of 
Leviticus ; the intermarriages of father and daughter, uncle and niece, 
and others more remote, both in consanguinity and in affinity, are 
among those not in terms forbidden; and there are, therefore, not less 


than sixteen degrees, a majority of the whole table, including several of 
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near consanguinity, which must be abandoned, if those who support the 

hibitions are not permitted to argue from something more than the 
naked, dry letter of Scripture,—if they are not allowed to collect one 

hibition from another, to construct a consistent system upon the 
principles indicated by the instances given in Scripture, and to look to 
the general tenor and effect of the whole passage of Scripture in which 
the prohibitions are found. I would ask the House to approach this 


argument, not in the spirit of sophistry,— 
‘I cannot find it; ’tis not in the bond;’ 


but in the spirit of those who wish bond fide to look to the law of God, 
fairly to collect its meaning, and to submit themselves to it fully and 
implicitly. Before referring to any authorities, I will deal with the 
text; and the House will judge whether the argument, on these princi- 

les, is not at least sufficiently probable to make them pause before 
they depart from a rule of interpretation which has been recognized in 
the legislation of all Christendom down to the present time. 

The first point to be considered is, whether the Levitical prohibitions 
are applicable as a rule for Christians, or only for the Jews. The right 
honourable gentleman does not (as I understand) dispute that they are 
generally binding upon Christians as part of the moral law; his Bill, 
certainly, does not propose so extensive an alteration of the law as 
would follow from a denial of this principle, though it is denied by 
some of his witnesses, and by some of his advocates in this House. 
As the prohibitions themselves stand in the Book of Leviticus, this point 
would seem to be free from doubt, because they are introduced by a 
preamble referring to the practices of heathen nations, which the Jews 
were not to follow ; and the instances of prohibited marriage, together 
with a few other practices of a different kind, having been enumerated, 
all these things are spoken of as abominations and defilements, and 
causes of penal judgments, not in the Jews, but in the Gentile nations 
who were not subject to the peculiar Jewish law. Assuming, then, 
that the prohibitions are moral, and of general application, what are 
they? They begin with a general principle thus laid down :—‘ None 
of you shall approach to any that is near of kin to him:’ and the ques- 
tion is, where that principle is to be limited? A number of cases are 
enumerated, some of consanguinity, some of affinity, showing that 
affinity is here clearly included in the notion of kindred ; and among the 
enumerated cases there is an express general prohibition of marriage 
with a brother’s wife. The enumerated cases do not exhaust more 
than half the instances which the common reason of mankind perceives 
to fall within the same principle ; the common reason of mankind re- 

uires the application under such circumstances of these principles, that 
the more remote includes the nearer, that equal implies equal, and that 
the rule laid down as to a man shall govern the converse case of a 
woman, where the degree of propinquity is exactly the same, and 
nothing but the sex is different. On these principles of interpretation 
our table of prohibited degrees is founded ; and marriage with 4 wife's 
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sister is held to be prohibited, because it is the exact converse of the 
marriage, expressly prohibited, with a husband’s brother. But the ar- 

ment from the text of Scripture does not stop here. In the 17th 
verse of the chapter, a man is expressly forbidden to marry ‘a woman 
and her daughter,’ or to take ‘ her son’s daughter or her daughter's 
daughter ;’ because ‘they are her near kinswomen; it is wickedness,’ 
It is wickedness, therefore, to marry the near kinswoman of a wile; 
and, for that reason only, marriages with a wife’s mother, daughter, or 
grandaughter (none of which marriages the right honourable gentleman 
proposes to legalise), are forbidden. But is not a wife’s sister her near 
kinswoman? Does not the common sense of mankind answer that 
question? Or, if it must be strictly proved that a sister is a near kins- 
woman in the sense of this passage, look at the 12th and 13th verses, 
where marriage with a father’s sister, or a mother’s sister, is prohibited, 
‘because she is thy father’s’ (or, ‘thy mother’s’) ‘near kinswoman.’ 
If the father's sister is the father’s near kinswoman, the wife’s sister is 
the near kinswoman of the wife ; and, if it be ‘ wickedness’ to marry 
the wife’s near kinswoman (as the 17th verse expressly says it is), how 
can it be otherwise than wickedness to marry the wife’s sister ?” 


The favourite text of the advocates of this measure is thus 
satisfactorily disposed of :— 


‘If the passage had ended here, I cannot think any logical reasoner, 
or any serious Christian, could have entertained a moment’s doubt that 
the prohibitions of this chapter extend to the case of a deceased wife's 
sister. But it is said that the next verse (the 18th) is in these terms :— 
‘ Neither shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her, beside the 
other, in her lifetime ;’ and the argument is, that in this verse the pro- 
hibition of marriage with a wife’s sister is limited to the wife’s lifetime, 
and that permission to marry a wife’s sister after her death is, therefore, 
implied. I pause for a moment to notice the very unfair way in which 
it has been continually represented, that the argument for the prohi- 
bition rests upon this verse, The fact is precisely the contrary :—it is 
upon this verse, and upon this translation of it, and upon this inference 
from the verse so translated, that the argument against the prohibition 
entirely and exclusively rests. Take this verse away, and, as I have al- 
ready shown, this probibition must of necessity be inferred from the un- 
ambiguous language of the previous verses. Before, therefore, we suffer 
that conclusion to be shaken by any inference from this 18th verse, as it 
stands translated in the text of our English Bibles, it is not immaterial to 
inquire whether that translation is certainly correct and free from doubt. 
When the argument from that verse was lately insisted upon before the 
Court of Queen's Bench, by parties who then sought to persuade that 
Court that marriage with a deceased wife's sister was not prohibited by the 
existing law, Lord Chief Justice Denman made these pertinent observa- 
tions :—‘ If I am to be the judge to pass a judgment upon the meaning 
of the Scriptures, am I bound by any particular translation of them? 
That is one of the stumbling-blocks at the very threshold of such an 
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inquiry, and we have witnessed the effect of it upon the present occa- 
sion. Six different interpretations have been put upon the text of 
Scripture, as it presents itself to us in the Old Testament.’ 

“Six different interpretations had been put upon that 18th verse in 
the discussion before the court of law. I do not, however propose to 
detain the House by referring to more than one of them; and I refer to 
that, because it is an interpretation resting, not on any private or con- 
iectural criticism, but on the authority of the translators of the English 
Bible themselves. Those translators have themselves told us in the 
margin, that there is room for doubting the accuracy of the version 
which they have adopted in the text; they have warned us not to rely 
upon inferences drawn merely from that translation, by telling us in 
the margin that the verse may with equal propriety be rendered, * Z7'hou 
shalt not take one wife to another, to vex her, in her lifetime.’ Adopt 
that reading, and the verse ceases to bear upon the question now before 
the House; it refers to the subject of polygamy, and not of incest; and 
is a prohibition of polygamy under circumstances which tend to the 
vexation or infraction of the rights of the first wife. That this is the 
teal meaning of the verse was the opinion of Schleusner and of other 
very considerable Hebrew scholars; and the verse so rendered would 
correspond in sense with another precept which we find in the book of 
Exodus, concerning a maid-servant married by her master or her 
master’s son: ‘If he take him another wife, her food, her raiment, and 
her duty of marriage, shall he not diminish.’ The form of expression 
with which the verse is introduced, and the great preponderance of 
arguments from probability, appear also to favour this sense; for the 
reading even in the received text is not, ‘Thou shalt not take her 
sister to thy wife,’ but, ‘ Thou shalt not take a wife to her sister;’ and 
if polygamy were allowed in all other cases, and marriage with a wife's 
sister were allowed after her death, it would be difficult to conceive any 
consistent and satisfactory reason why, among these moral precepts of 
universal obligation, a marriage with two sisters at once, like that of 
the patriarch Jacob, should be specially forbidden, Without, therefore, 
troubling the House with any philological disquisition, I think I have 
at least stated sufficient ground for the conclusion that a prohibition, 
clearly and certainly collected from the first seventeen verses of this 
chapter, cannot safely or reasonably be set aside in favour of an infer- 
ence drawn from the letter of the 18th verse as it stands translated in 
the text of the English Bible, but which inference cannot be drawn 
either from the letter or the spirit of the same verse as it is translated 
in the margin—an inference which the translators themselves did not 
draw, because they unquestionably held the Levitical prohibitions to be 
correctly expounded by the table of prohibited degrees.” 


It were the merest and most shallow sophistry to compere 
alterations which time or legislation has introduced into the laws 
of the Church, on minor points of ceremon and order, with such a 
question as is now before us. Until the Church of England has 
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declared in Convocation that she has altered her views on the 
religious obligation of the table of prohibited degrees, it is a most 
extreme injury to that Church to attempt any alteration in the 
law. The effect of an alteration, such as is now ie age would 
be to place the laws of the land and the laws of the Church in 
direct collision, The State would say, on the one hand, to the 
people of England, that they are fully at liberty to contract cer- 
tain iages,—that they incur no risk either from God's or 
man’s laws in so doing. The Church, on the contrary, would 
teach in every parish church throughout the kingdom, that these 
very marriages were forbidden by God's law. She would be bound 
to suspend and depose those of her clergy who celebrated such 
marriages. She would be obliged to refuse to admit persons 
guilty of them to the sacrament ; she would be obliged to consider 
these unions unhallowed and null, even while they were valid by 
the laws of the land. She would be obliged to take all measures 
to separate the guilty parties, under penalty of excommunication, 
while the laws of the land would forbid such persons to cease their 
cohabitation, and would compel them by force to continue in their 
unhallowed union. 

There can be no doubt of what the present law of the Church 
of England is in these respects. Even if the statutes on the sub- 
ject were all repealed to-morrow, her own laws and canons would 
suffice to punish severely any clergyman officiating at such mar- 
riages, would dissolve such marriages on penalty of excommuni- 
cation, and would require communion to be refused to those ity 
of them. This is the undoubted state of things in the Chu 
of England, irrespective of any statutes whatever. If therefore 
the Church of England is to retain her laws and rights inviolate 
in this matter, as the advocates of the measure pretend, no such 

can possibly take place by the aid of her clergy, or be 
recognized in any way. Her courts must dissolve them when 
formed, and she must in every way condemn them. Is the Church 
of England to be at liberty to do this still? If she is no¢ at liberty 
to do it, her laws are grossly interfered with, She is told that 
she may to regard marriages aa 
yes she is to be tied up from putting an end to them, She is to 
compelled to recognize as valid, marriages which she believes 

to be contrary to God's law ; and—monstrous inconsistency !— 
by the very Act which so far acknowledges her belief her 
laws, that it expressly abstains from sheltering her clergy from 
the punishment due to them, if they take part in performing such 
marriages | Now, we would really put it to the ingenious com- 
pilers of this Bill, whether they mean to say, that actions which 
the Church forbids the clergy to take part in as “ incestuous ” 
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possibly, with any shadow of consistency, be permitted to the 
ea ihe laity at full liberty to commit incest, while the 
-are to be punished for taking any part in sanctioning it? 
If the clergy deserve punishment for sanctioning incest, what: 
would the Ghureh herself deserve for administering the sacraments 
to her members guilty of incest, or permitting them to remain in 
her communion, unless they repent and abstain from their sin! If 
the courts of the Church are to be interfered with, as this Bill 
proposes to do, so as to prevent any proceedings to be taken 
> nr persons guilty of contracting such incestuous marriages, 
what is it but to say, that the Church shall take no steps for the 
purpose of removing sin and scandal from her own communion, 
that she shall extend her favour to persons guilty of a gross sin, 
as if they were innocent? We know that the corrective discipline 
of the Church has fallen too much into disuse, and that this very 
circumstance has been one of the commonest arguments against 
her in the mouths of Dissenters of all kinds; but what new force. 
such an argument must acquire, if almost the only remaining 
int in which discipline is still in force, and in which some chec 
1s inte to the tide of licentiousness and passion, is forcibly 
and deliberately broken through by Act of Parliament, overriding 
and bearing down the religious principles of the Church of Eng- 
land, and at the very moment too that it recognizes the force of 
those principles ! } | 
If the author of this Bill assume the ground that such mar- 
riages are perfectly allowable by God’s law, and that the Church 
of England is not in any way committed against them, why do 
they still leave the clergy subject to penalties for performing 
marriages which they themselves acknowledge to be perfectly 
Innocent and Christian? If the object be to avoid any inter- 
ference with the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England, 
why are that doctrine and discipline interfered with as the 
laity? 'To say that there is no interference by the present Bill 
would be most untrue. There is a gross and palpable inter- 
ference with the Ecclesiastical Courts, and with the ninety-ninth 
canon. The Church is tied up from vindicating her principles of 
morality, and is compelled to recognize incestuous marriages. We 
certain, indeed, whether themselves not 
Y to contract such marri ough could not cele- 
brate them! Atall events, we should be Slaced the ridiculously 
meonsistent position of seeing prosecutions of clergy going om 
for performing incestuous marriages, which, when Ae we 
were bound to admit and recognize as proper and legal. 
We should be seeing clergy refusing the holy sacrament to persons 
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who were joined in lawful wedlock, on the ground that they were 
living in incest. Every conscientious oe would be placed 
in this most painful position. He would appear to be acting 
most tyrannically, and yet he would only be doing his duty. He 
would be liable to be taxed with disobedience to the laws of the 
land, when he was acting most righteously. 

Mr. Wortley might just as reasonably call on the Church of 
England at once to license fornication. We affirm that forni- 
cation is a sin of inferior guilt to incest. We maintain that 
adultery is not a greater sin. If the Church of England is to be 
required by law to abstain from all attempts to remove incest 
from her communion, then we say that, d fortiori, she might be 
required to permit fornication amongst her members, and, a pari, 
adultery. Shall fornication and adultery be unlicensed, when 
incest is licensed? There seems no adequate reason why this 
latter sin should be taken up with such special favour, and patro- 
nized by the law of the ei while other and lesser sins, of the 
same genus, are left unprotected. 

But to pass on to another branch of the subject. It is ad- 
mitted that it is desirable to keep up some restrictions on mar- 
riage. In short, Mr. Wortley and the present advocates of the 
Bill are quite willing that the law should remain as it is in all 
respects but one. The opulent and titled personages, for whose 
relief this measure is pushed forwards, have no views of an ea- 
tensive nature. They are not radical reformers. They do not 

to the root of the question, and determine how many of the 

are prohibited by merely human authority, and attempt 
to obtain general liberty for a// who are restrained from the gra- 
tification of their wishes. Far from it. Our Reformers, in the 
present case, have no such large and philanthropic views. Their 
exertions—their money—their petitions—their solicitors, are all 
employed for a definite and limited purpose—the legitimizing of 
their own bastard issue! There is a species of paternal interest, 
and of anxiety for family honour and respectability in this, that is 
excessively amusing. Certain men have illegitimate children ; 
they wish to make them cease to be bastards—it is a slur upon 
them. They subscribe for the purpose, and a Bill is brought into 
Parliament, which conceals their actual object under an attempt 
at general legislation. “ The feeling of the country is against it.” 
No matter. “The Church denounces it.” No matter. “ The 
laws of Church and State, from the earliest ages and the Re- 
formation itself, are against it.” No matter. There is money 
enough to push it on again and again; and by perseverance, it is 
hoped, it may succeed. We really think the history of the pre- 
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gent Bill is without parallel in the annals of English legislation, 
Amore grossly partial, selfish, and corrupt proceeding we never 
yet heard of. 

Such as it is, however, it does not profess to interfere, beyond 
the selfish objects of its promoters, with the table of prohibited 

. That table they wish to remain in force. We all 
wish so too. We are not yet prepared to see mothers and sons, 
brothers and sisters, joined in wedlock ; so that every one would 
wish to keep up the table of prohibited degrees. But, if this 
measure should pass, we cannot see any reason why the alteration 
should stop there. Precisely the same arguments may be here- 
after brought forward in other cases. Persons may contract 
marriages within other prohibited degrees im large numbers. 
They are likely to do so if a breach is now made in the table of 
degrees. It may then be alleged that it is a grievance to have 
their children illegitimate. Money may, and undoubtedly «ili, 
be subscribed, and precisely the same kind of agitation will be 
again attempted. bo break through the table in one point is to 
set the public mind fermenting on the subject of marriage regu- 
lations, and no one can tell where inquiry might lead men. It 
might lead to a great variety of questions, most dangerous to 
morality and most injurious to domestic peace. 

There is another view of the question which is, perhaps, not. 
the least important, in its bearing upon the Church, and the State 
too, A large portion of the Church is extremely dissatisfied at 
the present relations of Church and State. It has been deeply 
disgusted by ecclesiastical appointments, injurious, in its opinion, 
to the Church’s faith. It has been recently offended by the deci- 
sion of a temporal court on matters of very important doctrine. 
It has witnessed, with the highest dissatisfaction and distrust, 
the attempts of the Committee of Council to interfere in the 
regulation of Church schools, and more than suspects the inten- 
tion of the State to press an infidel system of education. In the 
midst of all the ferment and excitement caused by these circum- 
stances, this Bill of Mr. Wortley proposes to subvert the doctrine 
which the Church of England has always hitherto held on the 
subject of marriage. It proposes further to narrow and fetter 
her liberties. It proposes to tie up her hands from punishing 
vice and immorality. And it does all this in the face of the 
admitted hostility of the great mass of the clergy. Very well— 
what will be the effect ? Let this Bill pass, and it will only add 
double vigour to the agitation which prevails. It will be another 
item in the catalogue of wrongs done to the Church by the 
State. It will be only another argument—and a potent and 
affecting one—in the hands of those who claim liberty for the 
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Church, and demand, as a matter of right, that the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the Church of England shall be released from the 
unconstitutional and arbitrary power which has so long shackled 
and silenced it. We know not whether the Government wish to 
give power to the agitation which has for some time existed in 
the Church. If they do so, they cannot, we ag yore, take a 
more effectual way than by supporting Mr. Wortley’s Bill, 
Measures of this kind will work their own cure before long. 

We protest, on behalf of the Church, against the passing of 
this, or of any further measures whatever affecting the Church, 
without the consent of that Church in Convocation. We claim 
this, as a matter of common justice and constitutional right, 
The protest of Churchmen on this and similar subjects may be dis- 
regarded ; it may be thrust aside; it may be treated with con- 
tempt. But it will be henceforward repeated again and again ; 
and each blow that is aimed against the Church will only nerve 
the resolution of men, in the struggle for her liberation from a 
sition of danger and difficulty. Her perplexities all arise from has 
relations to the State. Could these be adjusted, in accordance 
with the altered character of the State legislature, all would be 
quiet again. 

We trust that, amidst the great pressure of other novel and 
more immediately exciting causes of alarm, Churchmen will not 
permit this bill of Mr. Wortley’s to proceed on its course without 
offering every opposition to it in their power. We hope that peti- 
tions against it will not be overlooked ; but that as many as pos- 
sible will be immediately sent to both Houses. _ It is really a great 
hardship that people will not let the Church alone. If they go on 
meddling with it, they will yet repent their folly. They are rousing 
a spirit which will give them plenty to do. The Church of Eng- 
land has hitherto been passive generally, but a long series of in- 
juries and outrages is beginning to work its effect at length. 
In that catalogue the present Bill is not the least item: its pecu- 
liarly obnoxious nature—its encouragement of vice—its reward of 
perjury, incest, and disobedience to the laws of the land—and its 

selfishness—constitute altogether so odious a compound, 

that a violation of the rights of the Church and of the laws of 

God could never have come in a more offensive shape. _ If the Bill 

it will have other effects and consequences besides those 

on public morals; and with this suggestion, respectfully ad- 

pote oe to the various parties interested, we conclude for the 
present. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC. 


1, Poems. 2. Reverberations, 3. The Heiress in her Minority, 4. Practical 
Remarks on the Reformation of Cathedral Music. 5. The Vegetarian Mes- 
senger. 6. Woodward’s Sermons. 7. De Havillard’s History of Ancient and 
Medern Rome. 8. Babington’s Oration of Hyperides against Demosthenes, 
9, Wilson’s Plain Sermons on the Sacraments and Services of the Church of 
England. 10, Landon’s Ecclesiastical Dictionary. 11. Maskell’s Sermons, 
12. Doetor Johnson : his religious Life and Death. 13. Thompson’s Original 
Ballads, 14. The City of God. 15. Sermons of the late Rev. John Hamilton 
Forsyth. By the Rev. E. Wilson. 16. The Words from the Cross, By Rey, 
W, i. Anderdon, 17, Letters on Secession to Rome. By Rev. J. L. Ross. 


1—1. Poems. By Antuur H. Croven, 


2, The Bothie of Toper-Na-Fuosich. A Long Vacation Pastoral. 
By Axtuur Huen Crover. London: Chapman and Hall, 


3. The Strayed Reveller and other Poems. By A. London: 
B. Fellowes. 1849. 


Every age has its own mannerisms of thought and expression, 
in art, and in literature, and more especially in poetry. Where 
there is much original genius, this mannerism is not wont to 
appear offensive. There is a good deal of it even in the Eliza- 
bethan age: it offends us in ** Beaumont and Fletcher,” and in 
“ Massinger ;” it is sometimes tedious in “ Ben Jonson ;” but it 
1s scarcely perceptible in Shakspeare. In our own days, a certain 
transcendental school has arisen, both in prose and poetry, which 
has succeeded in gaining no little of the public attention, and 
which really counts men and women of genius among its chiefs : 
these are Tennyson, Browning, and Mrs. Browning, late Miss 
Barrett ; further we may add, Carlyle, though we are unwillin 
to name this mischievous yet brilliant word-monger in such g 
company. But most of our young poets and poetesses, for some 
time past, have emulated the three first-named in their various 
ways. True, we have still a hearty, honest, genial Anglo-Saxon 
in Martin Farquhar Tupper, and other “ originals” in “ Helen 
Lowe,” and Miss Drury, but the general current has set of late 
in the transcendental direction we have intimated: and here are 
two fresh authors, who may be said to be “rowing in the same 
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boat,” and struggling with the same rapids. Yet, it would be 
unfair to ae the pensive but Christian mysticism of Ten- 
nyson and of Mrs. Browning, or the dramatic earnestness of that 
lady's husband, to whom we so recently devoted an article, with 
the hopeless despondency and vague dreaming of the poets we are 
now about to treat of. Poets they are, with all their faults and 
weaknesses ; and this is a great word:—and yet, in some sort, 

ts at second hand; frequently, nay, constantly reminding us 
of their models and prototypes, or at least of those, whom they 
have so long and so ardently admired, that they unconsciously 
reflect them in almost all their ‘‘ inspirations.” The “ Pastoral 
Long Vacation,” indeed, forms an exception to this rule, and is 
more like Goethe’s “ Herrman and Dorothea,” than any other — 
poem we are acquainted with ; though even here there are some 
unnatural passages, which read like bad bits of “ Browning” at 
second hand. Such is the very strained imagery, concerning 
the “two bridges and the great keystone” (see p. 41), which, 
from the vile taste of the age, has probably been pronounced and 
considered by far the finest thing in the whole poem. However, 
there is some feeling, some humour, some taste, and a good deal 
of common sense, in this whimsical production. The concluding 
letter from ‘* Hobbes,” respecting marriage, has great merit: we 
cite a few lines, which appear to us right worthy of note :— 


“Rachel we found, as we fled from the daughters of Heth by the 
desert ; 

Rachel we met at the well; we came, we saw, we kiss‘d her; 
Rachel we serve for long years,—that seem a few days only, 
E’en for the love we have to her,—and win her at last of Laban. 
Is it not Rachel we take in our joy from the hand of her father ? 
Is it not Rachel we lead in the mystical veil from the altar ? 
Rachel we dream of at night: in the morning, behold, it is Leah. 
Happy and wise who consents to redouble his service to Laban ; 
So, fulfilling his week, he may add to the elder the younger ; 
Not repudiates Leah, but wins him the Rachel unto her.” 


‘““ Which things are an allegory,” indeed, but a very beautiful 
allegory, and one which we may safely leave to the application of 
our readers. But dismissing this said “ Bothie of Toper-Na- 
Fuosich” from our consideration, as a whim, but a whim which 
only genius could indulge in, we approach the “ minor poems” of 
this same writer, “* Arthur Clough.” with some litt anxiety to 
discover the real mind of the poet, yet with a good hope that all 
our doubts may be satisfactorily cleared away. Alas! this hope 
18 not realized ; on the contrary, we soon discover that Mr. Clough 
is professedly in search of a religion, and of an object in life ; and 
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as mere Byronism is altogether out of fashion, and nobody affects 


the miserable, that we know of, nowadays, for the sake of admi- 
ration, we have only to commiserate our author's mental dark- 
ness. His poem, however (p. 23), headed “* When Israel came 
out of Egypt,” is (as we understand it), though it is intentionally 
obscure, one of the most painful, and, we may add, the most 
blasphemous, we ever remember to haye — at. Schiller’s 
« Resignation,” or ‘‘ Gods of Greece,” was Christian compared to 
this! The poet starts with deprecating all existing revelation : 
he says,— 
‘¢ 6 Lo, here is God, and there is God!’ 

Believe it not, O man !— 

In such vain sort to this and that 
The ancient heathen ran. 


Though old Religion shake her head 
And say in bitter grief, 

‘ The day behold, at first foretold, 
Of Atheist unbelief,’— 


Take better part, with manly heart ! 
Thine adult spirit can : 

Receive it not! believe it not! 
Believe it not, O man!” 


This is pretty cool, we think, for an Oxford Tutor. Indeed, 
we are rather disposed to wonder these poems should not have 
shared in the holocaust to which the “ Nemesis” of Mr. Froude 
was recently devoted. There is much more in the same strain: we 
cannot follow this lengthened war-note of audacious misbelief or 
rather unbelief through all its “changes.” Our author informs 
us, however, that our present scientific knowledge impels us to 
the conclusion, that “ there is no God : "— 


** Earth goes by chemic forces ; heaven's 
A ‘ Mécanique Céleste ;’ 
And heart and mind of human kind 
A watch-work as the rest!” 


The poet proceeds to inquire whether this is a true “ voice ;” 
and he certainly appears to answer this question in the affirmative. 
However, he bids us hope that some prophet may arise, who, from 
Atheism’s self, will hew out a new religion: in other words, Mr. 
Clough swells the modern outcry for the individual anti-Christ, 
which Carlyle, and Emerson, and “ George Sand,” and many 
others have raised before him. There are some more utterances, 
headed “ Blank rhisgivings of a Creature moving about in worlds 
not realized,” which are utterly joyless and hopeless and lifeless : 
they remind us much, not in matter, but in style, of the blank 
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verse of Browning's ** Paracelsus.” Such is the somewhat myste- 
rious fragment.” (p. 44.) 
~_Roused by importunate knocks, 
I rose, I turn’d the key, and let them in. 
First one, anon another, and at length 
In troops they eame ; for how could I, who once 
Had let one in, nor look'd him in the face, 
Show scruples as again? §o in they came, 
A noisy band of revellers,—vain hopes, 
Wild fancies, fitful joys ; and there they sit 
In my heart's holy place, and through the night 
Carouse, to leave it when the cold grey dawn 
Gleams from the East, to tell me that the time 
For watching and for thought bestow’d is gone.” 


This, both in matter and expression, seems an obvious reminis- 
cence of some of the speeches of the Sage of “ Wurzburg.” At 
times, Mr. Clough’s mannerjsm is decidedly offensive ; for instance, 
a vile imitation, or at least reflection of Tennyson's worst peculi- 
arities, may be observed in the morbid and silly effusion (p. 52.), 
headed “ Natura Naturans.” We have rarely met with any thing 
more grotesquely out of place, than the 6 Os0¢ era cov, which Mr. 
Clough has given us, as the refrain to his “ arewell, my High- 
land lassie!” Such a manifest incongruity is startling, Can 
he haye been led astray by the remembrance of Byron’s appro- 

riate and poetical “Zoe mou, sas agapo?”—We suppose 80. 
Ihe lines abusing “ Duty” (p. 39, 40) are very clever, but still 
more wicked, Mr, Clough, do you feel no compunction of con- 
science for haying given such mischievous rhymes to the world! 
But we suspect you are not much troubled with this said com- 
modity of conscience. Before we part, however, from this author, 
let us quote his first and best poem, which reminds us of 
Tennyson’s mighty ‘* Vision of Sin,” and which is altogether 
a in scope and treatment, though it has much merit 
of its own. 


“The human spirits saw I on a day, 
Sitting, and looking each a different way : 
And, hardly talking, subtly questioning, 
Another spirit went around the ring 
To each and each: and as he ceased his say, 
Each after each, I heard them singly sing, 
Some querulously loud, some softly, sadly low, 
‘We know not,—what avails to know 
* We know not,—wherefore need we know 2’ 
This answer gave they still unto his suing, 
‘We know not: let us do as we are doing.’ 
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‘Dost thou not know that these things only seem ?’-- 
‘I know not: let me dream my dream,’ 
‘ Are dust and ashes fit to make a treasure ?’-- 
‘I know not, let me take my pleasure,’ 
‘What shall avail the knowledge thou hast sought ?’—~ 
‘I know not: let me think my thought.’ 
‘What is the end of strife ?’— 
‘I know not: let me live my life,’ 
‘How many days, or ere thou mean’st to move?’ 
‘I know not: let me love my love,’ 
‘Were not things old once new ?’-- 
‘I know not: let me do as others do.’ 
And when the rest were overpast, 
‘I know not: I will do my duty!’ said the last.” 


‘Thy duty do?’ rejoin’d the yoice: 
‘Ah, do it, do it, and rejoice: 
But shalt thou then, when all is done, 
Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 
Like these, that may be seen and won 
In life, whose course will then be run ; 
Or wilt thou be where there is none ? 
‘I know not: I will do my duty.’” 


And taking up the word, around, above, below, 
Some querulously high, some softly, sadly low, 
‘We know not,’ sang they all, ‘nor ever need we know. 
‘We know not,’ sang they; * what avails to know f’ 
Whereat the questioning spirit, some short space, 
Though unabash’d, stood quiet in his place. 
But as the echoing chorus died away, 
And to their dreams the rest return’d apace, 
By the one spirit I saw him kneeling low, 
And in a silvery whisper heard him say, 
‘Truly, thou know’st not, and thou need’st pot know, 
Hope only, hope thou, and believe alway ; 
I also knew not, and I need not know; 
Only with questionings pass I to and fro, 
Perplexing those that sleep, and in their folly 
Imbreeding doubt and sceptic melancholy, 
Till that, their dreams deserting, they with me 
Come all to this true ignorance, and thee.’ "” 


A still more helpless, cheerless doubter is * A.,” author of the 


“ Strayed Reveller, and other Poems,” whom, for the sake of his 
father’s memory, we forbear to name more particularly. Yet, 
to such results: 


not surprised are we, such teaching should have led 
by the fruit we know the seed. peta more darkly melan- 
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choly, moré painfully sombre, than the last poem in the volume, 
entitled “ Resignation,” and addressed to ** Fausta,” we never re- 
member to have seen. ‘The poet, in the very heyday of his youth- 
ful spring, arrives at the conclusion, that all life, whether for our- 


selves of others’ sakes, is vanity. He says (p. 125) :— 


“ Blame thou not, therefore, him, who dares 
Judge vain beforehand human cares ; 
Whose natural insight can discern 
What through experience others learn : 
Who needs not love and power, to know 
Love transient, power an unreal show: 
Who treads at ease life’s uncheer’d ways:— 
Him blame not, Fausta, rather praise. 

* 

“ Enough, we live :—and ifa life, 
With large results so little rife, 
Though bearable, seem hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth ; 
Yet, Fausta,—the mute turf we tread, 
The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream that falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawl'd rocks, the lonely sky,— 
If I might lend their life a voice, 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice. 
And even could the intemperate prayer 
Man iterates, while these forbear, 
For movement, for an ampler sphere, 
Pierce Fate's impenetrable ear,— 
Not milder is the general lot, 
Because our spirits have forgot, 
In action’s dizzying eddy whirl’d, 
The something that infects the world.” 


This melancholy is deep indeed, The very first longer poem in 
the volume, “ Mycerinus,” is a kind of apotheosis of despair ; it 
looks as if suggested by a father’s fate. At the same time, it 
seems almost a profession of atheism! ‘+ Emerson,” we learn 
from the sonnet on p. 52, is one of “ A.’s” great teachers: a “ god 
of his idolatry.” Poor worshipper, with such a god !—The remi- 
niscences of Tennyson and Browning are manifold also in this 
volume. Thus “A Modern Sappho” (p. 64) is a rather confused 
imitation, or reminiscence, of one of Browning's ‘“‘ Dramatic Ro- 
mances,” entitled “ The Laboratory ;” and a very mystical af- 
fair, called “ The New Sirens, a Palisode,” is more Tennysonian 
than a himself. Even the most beautiful poem in the 
volume, “ The Forsaken Merman,” reminds us of Tennyson, but 
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not unpleasantly ; it is far superior to that poet’s ‘‘ Merman” or 
“ Mermaid ;” and, perhaps, equal to any of his lyrical creations, 
There is a musical cadence in the rhythm almost unrivalled. The 
same merit will be discovered in the somewhat aimless, yet 
lyrically beautiful poem, which gives its name to the volume. 
Altogether, of these two new poets, “A.” is, we think, the 
superior, being at once the more earnest and the more poetical ; 
but each has real claims. ‘ A’s” singing is Jike the musical 
wind wailing through the forest tops on the high mountains far 
away. ‘Clough” resembles rather the monotonous heaving of 
the sea against a rock-bound shore. Both are very sad; and 
neither Oxford nor Cambridge need rejoice in their children. 


11--1. Reverberations. London: John Chapman, Strand. 1849, 
2. Reverberations. Part II. London. 1849, 


Cuarxes Swatn, the reciter of these strains, is possibly known to 
many of our readers as the frequent occupier of the Poet’s corner 
in country newspapers, and a ladies’ album-filler after the most 
approved fashion. Here he appears in quite a new character 
(anonymously by the way), as an Emersonian prophet, a transcen- 
dental philosopher, a sublime ‘“ anythingarian ;” and, to tell the 
plain truth, he has written a vast amount of wordy twaddle in 
conformity with his new vocation, and said some few, some very 
few, good things. It is singular how this style of writing palls 
upon one: how inconceivably tiresome it grows, as soon as we 
discover that the gigantic mountain is bringing forth a mouse. 
Yet there is much good feeling and honest endeavour in these 
metrical talkifications. The first three are by far the best; 
“ Balder,” “ Thor,” and “ Believe in God.” ‘ Balder” seems to be 
suggestive of something very wonderful, if we could only discover 
it, and is apt to inspire the general reader with a certain amount 
of awe. True, it has no great meaning ; or, if it has any mean- 
ing, it is a very bad one. 


But the Fates relent not; strong Endeavour, 
Courage, noble Feeling, are in vain ; 
For the Beautiful has gone for ever: 
Vain are Courage, Genius, strong Endeavour: 
Never comes the Beautiful again.” 


“ Lillibullero !” say we. By the by, none of these transeend- 
ental gentlemen understand the simplest elements of punciuation: 
we are compelled to stop their effusions, before we can yield them 


admission to our pages. ‘ Thor” is less poetical, and altogether. 
less striking, ade not devoid of a certain mystical effect, 
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“ Believe int God” is an almost noble strain: it was by this, 
which we have seen quoted with its author's name, that we were 
enabled to fix the authorship of “ Reverberations.” Here Mr. 
Swain seems to have been frightened by Socialism into something 
like a Christian mood, though he still makes very bold with God’s 
truth, and talks of “‘ The hero of our race” in a strain “ by no 
means to be commended.” Still this, if not a poem (it is scarcely 
artistic enough to deserve that appellation), is at all events a 
manly cheerful utterance, one to which we are glad to award its 
meed of praise. But O! the dreary strains that follow, the bi 
mouthed oracular warnings, and lessons, and voices! all the old 
Socinian commonplace of Channing and his crew, given to us, as 
some wonderful revelation of novelty! And “ Part II.” is worse 

in: still more wordy, more prosaic, more tame, more preten- 
tious (if possible), more twaddling! Here and there we catch a 
momentary gleam of sunshine, light reflected from “ Tennyson ” 
for the most part: thus “‘the Lady Alva’s Web” seems to have 
something in it, reminds us for a moment of other and better 
things, (a strange intermixture of the lady-witch in “ Thalaba” 
and Alford’s ‘ Lady Alice,”) and after all it turns out to be the 
old dull story. There is next to no “ poetry” in these effusions: 
** Reverberations” they are, no doubt,—faint and hollow echoes of 
the worthless optimism of the age, shadows of a shade, the 
commonplace of ‘the worser half” of the nineteenth century, 
transmuted into rhymes, almost as dreary, and apparently as 
interminable, as those of ‘‘ De Lamartine” himself. Better the 
honest confession of his own imbecility and weakness, and that of 
all his school, with which poor Carlyle favours us, than this 
wordy twaddle about intellectual glory and moral splendour: 
better despair itself than this futile inanity and childish self-con- 
fidence. e scarcely meant to be so severe, but it is better 
the plain truth should be spoken. These “ Reverberations” are 
** nought.” 


111.—The Heiress in her Minority; or, the Progress of Cha- 
racter, By the Author of “ Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols. Murray. 


SEVERAL years have elapsed since the publication of ‘ Bertha’s 
Journal ;” the great popularity of which has justly induced the 
authoress to offer another work for the benefit and amusement of 
the present generation. ‘The Minority of an Heiress” will be 
found as useful as it is interesting to ail who seek acquaintance 
with the phenomena of nature, the gems of history, and the curi- 
osities of art ; a large variety of these are here brought together, 
framed in an agreeable picture of domestic life, and accompanied 
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many moral and just observations. The reader must not here 
expect any tomantic adventutes, the interest chiefly consisting in 
the history of a young girl of qtiick, intelligent powers, and ar 
dent disposition, who, being suddenly thrown into a situation of 
great trust, power, and difficulty, is gradually taught the means 
of disciplining her character, and the realities of daily life, by her 
own good sense and the affectionately wise forbearance of her 
friends. The want of incident in the story will not be perceived 
by the many who like to acquire facts without the trouble of 
seeking them for themselves. The religious information is con- 
ducted much in the same way. There is a great deal of useful 
knowledge conveyed in didactic conversations, interspersed with 
many thoral and a few practical reflections, If, on the one harid, 
it is “i very spiritual teaching; on the other, it is not senti- 
mental. 

Matiy pages ate also devoted to the progression of taste in 
manners and in literature, past and present. In this department 
especially mtich of the interest is destroyed by the multiplicity of 
subjects brought together into a few consecutive pages, which 
precludes the possibility of working out any one idea, and fre- 

uently renders the conversations flat. Nor is it true to nature ; 
or in real life, even where we do but lay a passing touch on a 
subject, yet each is dwelt on sufficiently to bear its quantum of 
interest, expressed or understood, enough to make social inter- 
course a reality of feeling and intelligence, and not a painted 
canvass of imitative superficiality. 

It is ever tiresome to find fault: let us rather indulge our- 
selves in pointing out the more peculiat merits of this work, on 
which, it is evident, much labour atid care have been bestowed. 
Atong other merits, it has that of self-evident truth in the pours 
traying of the Irish character ; and we would mitich recommend 
those chapters where the heiress, Evelyn O’Brien, comes into 
personal contact with her tenantry. We must forbeat “erty g 
any of these scenes, as we had wished to do—to be understood, 
they must be read with the context—and there they will be 
found really interesting in connexion with the histories of the 
poor families on her estate, and with the mistakes and misunder- 


standings which arise from Evelyn’s eagerness to do good, and her 
ignorance of the means of doing it. e heartily wish $5 ' few 
uide and as- 


more of the Irish proprietors weré as well fitted to g 
sist their poor neighbours as this youthful heiress; indeed, there 
are few, though older and apparently wiser, at this time in Ire 
land, who might ot learn from this book the principles and 
tice derived from the experience of a calm-judging and f ora 
feeling mind, balanced by a thorough knowledge of the 
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character and the history of the nation; without which no argu- 
ments can prevail, nor advice assist, among a misguided and 
bigoted, but affectionate and fiery people. ey 

We uote one little anecdote, recounting the judicious efforts 
of two ladies to benefit their poor neighbours by encouraging 
their own industry :— 


“Some young ladies, who went to reside near the sea-side in another 
part of Ireland, found that, among numerous applications for charity, 
the greatest number were from the families of fishermen. On inquiring 
into the cause of their poverty, it was found that some had bad worn- 
out nets, nearly good for nothing ; and, having large families to support, 
they were too poor to buy new ones, so that even in the most favour. 
able weather they could earn but little; the old fishermen too, no 
longer able to take their part in their daily calling, and having no em- 
ployment by which they could support themselves, were a burden on 
those to whom they belonged, and the consequent distress was at times 
severe, These young ladies, not having much experience, sent to a 
neighbouring sea-port for several nets, on which they laid out a good 
deal of money; but the person they employed to procure them bought 
half-worn nets, which soon became bad. Ina short time the poor 
fishermen had to complain again that half their time was spent in 
mending them; so these excellent and now more prudent ladies thought 
of a better scheme—one which would ensure good nets, and give em- 
ployment to three different sets of people. 

*** Pray tell it then exactly,’ said Evelyn ; ‘perhaps in some way I 
might imitate them,’ 

““* They bought raw hemp—I mean, not spun—and employed the 
poor women in their neighbourhood to spin it into strong yarn, fit for 
the sort of twine of which fishing-nets are made; it was then twisted 
into twine of two or three strands, according to the kind required; but 
they had some trouble before the women learned to do all this in the 
proper way. When it was all rightly prepared, the old fishermen were 
employed to make it into nets, which they all knew how to do. I 
have frequently seen them netting with a very coarse needle filled with 
twine, and using their thumb, to form the stitch, instead of a netting- 
pio. At length the new nets were made, and the young ladies sold 
them at a very moderate price to those who wanted them, receiving the 
payment in small instalments.’ 

“Sold them!’ exclaimed Evelyn; ‘ oh, how shabby and paltry !’ 

“*Stop, my dear; do not judge too quickly. One good take of fish 
with the new nets would have enabled the fishermen to pay the full 
price at once; but they only paid it by instalments, which was, you 
will allow, a very great relief to such poor people: and, as to selling 
them, I assure you that experience has shown that the poor value much 


more what they pay for than what they receive as charity, and take 
care of it accordingly,’ 


** Well; and how has the business gone on ?’ 
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4 Exceedingly well. The nets, being made of good homespun hemp, 
are remarkably strong, and their excellence is so well known now, that 
all the neighbouring fishermen are glad to buy them at their full price, 
so there isa constant, well-established manufacture and traffic going on: 
the women spin, the old men net and support themselves, the fishermen 
buy, and, no longer deceived by unsound nets, have their excellent fish 
always ready for their customers. Thus, you see, those young ladies, 
by combining their charity with prudence, have the delightful and lasting 

tification of having preserved numbers of industrious people from 
distress by ensuring to them the means of pursuing their healthy and 
honest vocations. They are amply repaid by those feelings for their 
risk and exertions, which were known only to a few friends, ultimately 
costing them but little, and all effected without the smallest ostenta- 


tion.’ "Vol. i. pp- 423—425. 


There is, in chapters xxx. and xxxii., a pleasant account of the 
effect on the social intercourse of the country-people of the re- 
bellion of 1798, of the anxieties and excitement among the gentry 
in the disaffected parts, and some amusing anecdotes of their 
ingenuity in defending themselves. We must quote one little 


ruse de querre :— 


“*T must first tell you that my father was a clergyman, and resided 
at a small village not many miles from the place where that action 
was fought. All the military quartered there and in the neighbour- 
hood were called out early on that morning, as well as the yeomanry 
corps, led by their captain, who was the principal person in the vil- 
lage, and a magistrate. Many of the inhabitants followed, well armed, 
to join, with their loyal though perhaps unskilful bravery, in defence 
of their property and of the common cause. Much depended on the 
issue of this battle; if the rebels were victorious, they would probably 
march direct to that little village, to seize upon a large store of arins 
and ammunition deposited there. But, Evelyn, while all the able- 
bodied men were thus marched off, what was to become of these 
stores, which would have been an easy prey to any straggling parties 
of the enemy? In the centre of the village, which stood on a hill, 
four high roads met, and there a field-piece had been placed; a few 
old men established themselves round it as a guard, and they were 
headed by the vicar, my dear father, the most mild and peaceful of 
men! My sister, who was then a child, enjoyed the novelty of the 
scene, though catching a little of the general alarm; and you would 
be amused at the vivacity with which she describes the singular group 
assembled under our venerable father as a garrison for the village. In 
order to give a martial appearance to his little regiments of ancients, 
when seen from the neighbouring hills, all the old caps, red jackets, 
and Waiscoats of the militia and yeomanry, and even the women’s red 
Petticoats, were put in requisition; and such was the effect of this 
skilful stratagem, that some of the flying parties from the battle, who 
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wété apptoaching, Were seeti to pause, arid then to eross over into 
another line of road. On these occasions, swords and muskets, and even 

lished spits and pokers, were made gleam in the sun whenever my 
ather gave the signal, by bratidishing his long bright telescope,’". 


Vol. i. p. 248. 


Most of our English readers will probably be interested in an 
account of the formation of the bogs, which occupy so large a por. 
tion of the country, and are in themselves so curious and interest- 
ing, and about which some very singular discoveries have lately 
been made :— 


“ As their path skirted it for some way, Evelyn's attention was di. 
récted by het father to the variations of the soils, which were marked 
the different wild plants. On the most solid part of the bog heat 

ew in profusion, with sometimes a few furze-bushes intermixed; 
while on the damp edges of the path were sedge-gtass and rushes; the 
beautiful pingucula showing here and there in purple tufts. He then 
pointed to may wet patches, where bright green moss appeared thickly 
sptéad over the surface, and, gatheting a specimen of it, gave it to Mabel 
té ptt in her botanical case. 

“*That soft green mossy place looks very different from this of 
which we are walking,’ said Evelyn. 

“* Ves: but they ate both called bog,’ said Mr. Desmond. ‘The 
name is given indiscriminately to very different kinds of substances; it 
always implies, however, something loose atid infirm, a soft earthy subs 
stance: it is an Irish word which signifies shaky or trembling. In 
that mossy part the water is pent up near the sutface, and renders it so 
soft, that if you attempted to walk there you would sink. On the othet 
hand, those parts that have been either naturally or artificially drained 
become, as you see, more dry and solid; and in that state bog may 
more justly be termed peat.’ | 

‘** You told me, papa, that bog is said to be formed of decayed trees 
and other vegetable substances,’ said Evelyn. , 

“* Yes, that seems to be the genétal impression,’ he replied, ‘ and 
with good reason, I think ; for it is well known that formerly extensive 
woods stood in the very places now occupied by bogs, both in this country 
and Great Britain, as well as on the Continent; indeed, I have heard of 
some instances where the trees that formerly stood there ate still te- 
membered by old people: and in many of owr bogs the stetns and roots 
of large trees are found at a gteat depth beneath the surface, which 
seems to confirm that opinion.’ 

“* But what threw down the trees, papa?’ 

* «Some one of the many accidental causes by which nature seems to 
work—a deposit of sand, washed down from the hills, may have formed 
a barrier or dam across the stream Which conveyed it; fallen leaves, 
broken twigs, and fresh materials from the higher grounds, increase the 
barrier; and large pools of stagnant water being thus formed, the soil 
in which the trees stand becomes soft and loose, the roots gradually 
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, and at length, easily yielding to the force of the winds, the trees 
themselves fall, adding immediate weight and solidity to the mass,’ 

«Jt seenis extraordinary,’ said Mr. Stanley, ‘ that there should have 

peeti formetly such extensive forests in a country where nothing but 


how appears.’ 
“6 Yes,’ but you remember Spenser says— 


“« ¢ Of woods and forests which therein abound,’ 


teplied Mr. Desmond. ‘ The face of the cotintry has indeed changed ; 
but observe, I do not cotifine the formation of bog to the fall of forests 
only, for many shallow bogs are to be fotind on the steep sides of our 
fountains, where it is not probable that thick woods ever stood, and 
where it is not possible that pools and stagnant waters could have ever 
existed. The humidity of our climate encourages the rapid | gry of 
several plants, which I shall presently have an opportunity of showing 
you, and which seeths to be an essential part of all bogs. But in the 
mean time I wish to metition a fact worth your observation. It is— 
that pieces of the bark of trees are ofteti found, undecayed, in the subs 
stance of the peat; their structure and fibrous appearance being so 
distinct in the inner rind, that the very species of tree to which they 
belonged can be easily distinguished... . and I will add, that the 
peculiar character of each bog may be traced, by observing the remains 
of the different plants of which it was chiefly composed.’ 

“*T wish you would show me an instance,’ said Mr. Stanley, 

“Most willingly,’ Mr. Desmond replied, leading them towards 4 
party of men who were cutting a drain. ‘In the first place,’ ‘ said he, 
‘you may obsetve the evidetit remains of heath in some places; but 
now, compare those scraps to which I point with my stick, with the 
thick tufts of soft green moss that I showed you on the wet, impassable 
bog. Mabel, have you the specimen I gave you?’ | 

“*Yes, papa, hete it is; and here are also specimens that Gerald 
and I gathered of the conferva and the pretty little water rantiticulus.’ 

“*Oh! as to that ranunculus aquatica, it contributes as thuch as any 
plant to the formation of bog. Growing very rapidly, it will in one 
summer spread over the whole surface of the water in which it ts found, 
and, its stems being all matted together, it drops in winter to the bot- 
tom. The following summer a new layer spreads over the surface, and 
then subsides in the same manner, and so on year after year; so that 
this plant alone in a very few years, by accumulatin from the bottom, 
decaying, and becoming mixed up with earthy particles, almost forms a 
bog in itself. The same may be said of this conferva, so comtfion if 
water. But the sphagnum, the most abundant of all the plants which 
tend to produce bog, and which flourishes equally in damp ground or 
in water, and in every region, assists in the formation of bog tote than 
any other plant, in consequence of its pectliar habits. Some mosses 
gtow only in shady places, others prevail if theadows, atid the various 
aquatic plants require different soils; while the sphagnum is found 
every where,’ 
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“*T should like to, know that peculiar habit of the sphagnum to 
which you allude,’ said Mr. Stanley. 

“Tt is this:—its seed-vessel has no foot-stalk, like that which 
you may have observed in all other mosses, where the pretty little cups, 
supported on slender threads, scatter their seeds around ; but, in the 
sphagnum, the seed-vessel continues always close to the tuft of leaves 
in which it was formed; the seeds vegetate among those leaves, and 
thus spread a new bed over its last year's withered layer. The young 
plants, in due course, produce their seed and wither in their turn; and 
the same process thus continually taking place, layer upon layer is 
formed, which, acting like a wet sponge, presses down the old layers by 
its weight, and forms, at length, a compact mass of decaying vegetable 
matter,’ | 

“¢T have heard of your bog-oak and bog-wood, which are, I suppose, 
the same thing,’ said Mr. Stanley. 

“*No,’ replied Mr. Desmond; ‘the pine, of which more is found 
than of any other tree, is usually termed bog-wood ; and it is a curious 
circumstance, that it retains so much of its resinous nature as to make 
it an admirable fire-wood, It is indeed a treasure to the poor in the 
neighbourhood of those bogs where it is found ; for, while the turf sup- 
plies fuel, the bog-wood gives so good a light, that splinters of it are an 
excellent substitute for candles. But this wood has another valuable 
property ; the tanning process it receives, during its long immersion in 
the bog, shields it from decay, and it becomes therefore a favourite 
material with the poor for the rafters of their houses, and still more for 
their gate-posts. You know common gate-posts, though ever so well 
painted, decay at the surface of the ground; whereas posts of bog- 
wood defy alike both drought and moisture.’ 

“** You said in the bogs where the pine is found. Is it not found in 
all bogs, papa?’ Evelyn asked. 

“* No, my dear; it is a curious fact that neither pine nor yew are 
ever found in the same place with oak. The oak is always in black 
bogs ; the pine and yew in red bogs.’ 

“*T suppose,’ said Mr. Stanley, ‘that, being formed chiefly of oak, 
the bog becomes black from the effect of that acid which exists in oak, 
: and produces ink when combined with iron.’ 

. “* Very probably,’ replied Mr. Desmond. ‘There is certainly a 
great difference between various bogs, which I attribute to the prepon- 
derance of one or other tree or plant in their formation.’ 

“* The finding of that bog-timber is, of course, a mere chance,’ said 
Mr. Stanley. 

“** The manner of discovering it is remarkable,’ said Mr. Desmond. 
| * As the dew never lies on those places beneath which trees are buried, 
_ a man goes out early in the morning before the dew evaporates, taking 
| with him a long slender spear. Thrusting this down wherever the ab- 
sence of dew indicates timber, he discovers, by the touch of the spear, 
whether it be decayed or sound; if sound, he marks the spot, and at 
his leisure proceeds to dig up his prize; and in doing so he may some- 
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times happen to discover other curious remains of former times.’”— 
Vol. i, PP: 111—117. 4 


We wish that we had room for a chapter on the by-gone 
Knighthood of Ireland, which would interest all our readers ; and 
for several chapters on Irish antiquities, such as the Phoenician 
remains, vol. i. p. 51,—-the yet unaccounted-for peculiarity of 
Ireland, her Round Towers, p. 79,—the numerous raths and 
cromleachs, pillars, and circles of stones, pp. 280 and 298, 303; 
concerning all of which there is a great deal that is excellent in 
learning and research, adapted not only to the understandings of 
the young people to whom the book is chiefly addressed, but con- 
taining instruction for many older heads. 

We have not time to point out to our readers more of the 
many pleasing and instructive portions of these volumes; but 
such passages will not be difficult to find; and we are satisfied 
that no one can peruse them without feeling present interest, and 


deriving lasting improvement. 


1v.— Practical Remarks on the Reformation of Cathedral Music. 
London: Rivingtons. 1849. 


Tuts is a brochure not more seasonable than earnest and practical: 
written, too, by one manifestly master of his subject. 
_ Itis notorious that ‘a dislike to cathedral service” is harboured 
by many persons, of whom it can no more be predicated that they 
labour under a distaste for music, than that they are indevout or 
generally under the influence of Puritan prejudices. _To what, 
then, is this to be ascribed ?@—to ‘‘cathedral service,” in its essence 
or its accident ? Such persons complain of distraction. To what is 
this due!—toany thing that of necessity belongs to choral service, or 
to certain modern innovations upon it, certain “ indecent levities” 
(to use Bishop Gibson’s expression) which have so generally crept 
into its performance, that people suppose them (and what wonder ‘) 
to be essential characteristics of that glorious arrangement which 
was published under direction of Cranmer, who in this, as in other 
matters, aimed, in opposition to Romish corruptions, to restore us 
to the simplicity and solemnity of the primitive worship? It is 
needless to indicate which side of this alternative the author es- 
pouses. Accordingly, the object of his work is to “state plainly 
the grounds of uneasiness” felt by such persons as we have spoken 
of, ‘so far as they can be definitely assigned and ascertained ; 80 
that, af possible, practicable, and really desirable, they may be 
removed.” 
The following is an enumeration of “the points in detail which 
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have been most commonly and urgently spoken of as deserving, at 
least, of investigation :"— 


‘ 1,—The practical exclusion of the congregation from their privilege 
| of joining in the Psalms and Responses of Divine Worship, and the 
a | practical assumption by the choir of the office of substitute for, instead 
| of leader of, the people. 
i “ Which is brought about by— 
: “1, The adoption of the theory that the choir ought to be the 
representative of the people. 
it *2. The arrangement of the harmonies, so that the melody is in 
ih the treble part only. 
Wt “8. The high pitch often adopted for the melody, 
“4, The want of due care in the recitation of the words by the 
choir. 
5. The use of airy ‘ chants.’ 
“6, The substitution of services for chants for the Canticles, 
* ]I.—The adoption of a sing-song whine, or lugubrious drone, in 
the minister’s recitation. 
‘II 1.—The introduction of a secular, in the place of a sacred, style 
of music. Including under this head— 
Anthems.—In particular, 

“a, The adoption of the music of Mozart, Haydn, and their 
followers, for anthems, especially their mass music from 
the modern use of the Church of Rome in some places, 

“6, The use of choruses, &c., from semi-operatic oratorios, 

**e, The use of (so-called) anthems of a school utterly wanting 
in the characteristics of solemnity and sublimity. 

2, Chants and services :— 


‘a. The substitution of airy sing-song chants for sober chants 
of recitation. 

‘bd. The substitution of services in the place of plain chants for 
the Canticles; and the use of services unfit for the pur- 
pose they are intended to subserve. 

3 “3, Voluntaries.—The use of secular exhibitional voluntaries.”- 

pp. 13, 14, 

| In considering the first of the six causes assigned to the first 

. head, the author is at issue with a great authority on such matters, 

| the Rev. J. Jebb in his book on the Choral Service ; with whom, 

| however, he seems to agree in most respects. We must own to 

.) a coincidence of view with this writer, both in regard of general 

$ 


concurrence and the particular exception—if such be Mr. Jebb’s 
theory ; but we have not his admirable work at hand to refer to. 
However, by whomsoever broached, we feel it to be our duty ener- 
getically to protest against any such theory as that ‘the choir ought 
to represent the cong pic. as far as the audible portion of the 
service is concerned.” In the words of the writer before us :— 
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[tis gravely objectionable, For while it is undoubtedly true that 
in most cathedrals the choir does, at this time, practically represent the 
congregation (for the latter are—unwillingly and of compulsion, as we 
believe—too generally silent) ; we are yet wholly at a loss to discover 
any justification of this practice in the formularies of the Church, or in 
any authoritative document whatever ; and certainly we are aware of no 
elements of advantage of any kind which appertain to it, 

“Qn the contrary, we are persuaded that it is opposed both to the 
usage of the Church previously to Romanist innovation, and to the view 
and intention of our reformed Church, as distinctly inferrible from her 
rubries and canons; fully as much as it is opposed to common sense, 
and devoid to the perception of, we think we may say, most persons, of 
devotional and edifying effect,”—p, 15, 


Silence on the part of the congregation has, in effect, come to 
be the rule, not, alas! the exception ; and this, whether in ca- 
thedrals or in parish churches which affect a choral service. 
Unfortunately it cannot be said that these are the only churches 
in which the congregation fail to take their due share in the ser- 
vice, It is too much the case in those where no such excuse can 
be alleged. There of course we must seek for other causes. We 
must remember the coldness and formalism of the bygone century. 
We must trace in it the congregational development of that 
spirit, which in the minister has resulted in the pompous preach- 
ing of the prayers, and the via-media kneelin tl etween the 
clerk and pulpit. But, be this as it may, the congregational 
silence in ‘places where they sing,” is undoubtedly owing to 
several of the causes assigned above. For that of which we have 
already spoken, three remedies are suggested in the pamphlet 
before us. The one approved, as ‘ most practicable, profitable, 
and in accordance with the intention of the Church,” is, that the 
congregational chanting ‘should consist of the predominant 
melody or plain chant by the congregation in unisons (or octayes 
rather), salt if desired, the subordinate accompaniment of the choral 
harmony by the choir or organ.” Our own opinion, based upon the 
experience of several years in congregations of various characters, 
1s, both that this accompaniment must be kept decidedly ** subor- 
dinate ;” and that,—whatever we may be able to accomplish after a 
while—it is vain to expect, in the present state of knowledge of 
Church music, congregations to do their part, so long as Psalms, 
Canticles, and Preces are sung in full harmony, They must be 
chanted in unison, else we get confused. And that this, whatever 
musicians may tell us about the effect of consecutive octaves, was 
what our Reformers intended, Mr. Dyce has shown good cause 
for believing. 
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We cannot follow the writer through all his “ Remarks,” but 
we would call special attention to the ‘fourth cause” of the 
matter complained of, viz.—* the want of due care in chanting by 
the choir.” Gabbling over the recitative portions, so as to allow 
time neither for the just pronunciation of syllables, nor for 
attention to stops; stopping on the last word, and drawling out 
the inflected notes :—these are amongst the commonest as well 
as most vicious faults of choirs. We entirely and heartily con- 
cur in the following sentiments :— 


“ Constant attention to the sense, to the rhythmical, grammatical, and 
rhetorical pauses; continued practice and instruction by an intelligent 
and painstaking precentor; above all, a due regard to the awful nature 
of the service in which they are engaged, reciting or chanting it as if 
they both understood and felt it: these only can succeed in producing 
the desired result; these only can impress it upon the congregation that 
the service is not merely formal and exhibitional ; these only can make 
the choir to lead the congregation, and these only can induce the latter 
to follow as the choir lead.”—p. 29. 


Several pages are devoted to a disquisition on the uses of the 
words say, read, sing, in the Rubrics, Acts of Uniformity, Injunc- 
tions, &c.; the modern sense differing from that originally 
attached to them ; whereas “it is evident that they are not only 
not used invariably as opposed to each other, but were often 
applied indifferently, and sometimes convertibly, in speaking of 
the same thing.” And in the older service-books ‘ we find 
precisely the same kind of application of dico, lego, canto, and 
cano. The solution of all difficulty on this point,” the writer 
continues, “will be found in the fact, that previously to, and at 
the time of the Reformation, there was an established mode of 
performing each particular part of the service ; and that the musi- 
cal notation adopted by Cranmer and Merbecke was adapted and 
reformed from them. ‘There was one kind of plain song for 
eer or reciting prayers, which was upon one sustained tone 
throughout ; another for reading Scripture, which was similarly 
upon one tone, but with inflections, or ‘ accents,’ corresponding 
to the grammatical stops ; a third kind, for such parts of the 
offices as were chanted antiphonally ; another for anthems, Sc. ; 
and, lastly, one for metrical hymns.” He presently continues :— 


“ The inference, then, which we draw from the diverse application of 
the word dico is, that it was used in the Latin Service as a general term 
applied indifferently to denote the performance of any whatever portion of 
the Service, according to the accustomed method which belonged to it. 
And, similarly, the corresponding word say was adopted in the English 
as a general term, applied to denote the performance of any whatever 
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particular portion of the Service, according to that accustomed, but 
reformed, method which was arranged to belong to it. And this, 
without any reference to whether distinctively that mode of performance 
might not with propriety be denominated saying, or reading, or reciting, 
orchanting, or singing. So the Rubric—‘ The Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, daily to be said and used throughout the Year,’—is the 

eral Rubric under which are many directions for particular portions 
of the Service to be ‘ sung or said.’ As under dico we find the particular 
expressions ‘dicere cum nota,’ ‘dicere sine nota,’ &c...... We con- 
clude, therefore, that the word sing may be applied without necessarily 
signifying any elaborate degree of singing, &c......On the other 
hand, that there is nothing in the use of the word say to prohibit the 
continued use of the plain chant arranged by Cranmer and Merbecke.” 


—pp. 32—3 


We could with pleasure cite much more from this pamphlet, 
did our space permit. We must, however, content ourselves 
with recommending it to the attentive consideration of all inter- 
ested in the subject—a subject most closely connected with the 
glory of God and the edification of man. 


v.—The Vegetarian Messenger; a Quarterly Magazine, designed 

to aid in the extensive diffusion of true principles in relation 

to the food of man ; advocating total abstinence from the flesh of 

— animals, and the adoption of Vegetarian habits of Diet, as pre- 
scribed by the nature of the human constitution, and consequently 
most conducive to the full development and healthful exercise of 

_ the physical, intellectual, and moral powers. Manchester: 
Abel Heywood. London: William Horsell. Part I. 


Stark nonsense from beginning to end, making assertions which 
are untrue, and recommending a course which, when long per- 
severed in, has been proved pernicious. As a specimen of the style 
of argument, it may be mentioned, that they tell us that “most 
obstinate scurvy has often been cured b ies at diet :” and 
therefore, they would have us infer, vegetable diet must be whole- 
some for those who are not attacked with scurvy! Why not set 
the example of living upon sarsaparilla and senna?! delightful 
meal—sarsaparilla pudding ! refreshing beverage—senna beer! 
- Infinite Wisdom said to the Apostle, “ Peter, kill and eat ; 
words which, we apprehend, must outweigh all vegetarian news- 
papers, even in these days of religious fanaticism. We recom- 
mend the proprietors of this magazine to remove their press to 
Nauvoo or California. 


VOL. XIII.—NO, XXV.—MARCH, 1850. 
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v1.—Sermons preached in St. Stephen's Chapel, Dublin. 
Francis B. Woopwarp, M.A., Chaplain. London: Riving- 


tons. 


Tnesx discourses were evidently addressed to a highly intelligent 
and educated congregation, fitted to enter into the merits of 
theological argument. We have seldom met such clearly rea- 
soned discourses as those before us. Their style is simple and 
unaffected, terse and logical, abounding in divisions, and the a 
ment goes right a-head to the point to be proved. Of what is 

nerally understood by eloquence and oratory, there is none to 

found. Clear, vigorous good sense, acute observation, pointed 
remarks, and (though last not least) sound doctrine, constitute the 
characteristic merits of Mr. Woodward’s volume. All that we 
have read of it we have read with pleasure and interest. It is 
really refreshing to meet with such writing as this :— 


“T, First then, with regard to the doctrine of God’s inward working; 
‘it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure.’ 

**T shall commence with two general observations. 

"1, God's inward working is not inconsistent with our freedom, 
What God works in us is to will, and, as a consequence of willing, to 
do; but the willing and doing are our own, We are not mere machines, 
or passive instruments in God's hands. A machine or instrument can 
have no will. In short, to will, and in consequence, ¢o do, is to be free ; 
and, therefore, God's working in us to will and to do, so far from being 
incompatible with our freedom, is, in fact, working in us to exercise our 
freedom. How this can be we know not,—perhaps no created intel- 
ligence can understand it, but it is manifest that what I have stated is 
the case, Ifthe essence of freedom consist in willing, and in consee 
quence of willing, doing, it is, I say, manifest that God's working in us 
to will and to do does not nullify or encroach upon our freedom: He 
worketh in us, as I have said, to exercise our freedom. 

“2. The other general observation I have to make is this: God's 
working in us to do is dependent on, or rather, resolves itself into, His 
working in us to mill. Doing is, in fact, the will in action, What we 
call moral strength, whereby we act, is nothing but the steadiness of 
the will up to the moment of acting. If the will continue firm, the 
action is done; while, if the action be not done, it is because the resolu- 
tion has given way. This is quite manifest, because we can do nothing 
contrary to our own will, In a popular sense, indeed, people are said 
sometimes to do things against their will: but this means, against their 
general inclination ; not against their will at the moment of action. In 
this, the strict sense, the thing is impossible; for before we do any thing, 
however we dislike it, we must first resolve to do it. But if this be 80, 
if our actions must obey the mandates of the will, then the difference r 
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between the man who does what he resolves on, and the man who does 
not, is simply, that the one continues unshaken in his resolve up to the 
decisive moment of action; while the other has vacillated and changed 
his purpose; the one has had a stedfast will, the other an unstedfast 
one. The moral strength, then, exhibited in the one case, and wanting 
jn the other, consists simply in this stedfastness of will carried on into, 

and resulting in, the action resolved on. Whatever, therefore, gives 
this stedfastness,—that is, whatever keeps the will firm and unbending 
up to the decisive point,—this communicates moral strength; and, 
therefore, God, in thus sustaining the will, worketh in us to do of His 


good pleasure.’"—pp. 3, 4. 
Mr. Woodward's volume is, very distinctly, an assertion of de- 
finite and practical views of Christianity, in opposition to that 
yue and monotonous assertion of the doctrine of justification 
by faith, which virtually sets aside, as unchristian, the necessity 
of sanctification. 


vi1.—An Outline of the History of Ancient and Modern Rome, com- 
prising an Account of Italy from its most remote antiquity to the 
Present Time, and embodying the History of Christianity from ts 
earliest date. In Question and Answer. By Mrs. CuaRr_es 
De Havittanp. Second Edition. London: Houlston and 


Stoneman. 


A vast amount of really valuable information is condensed in this 
work, especially in that portion of it which treats of the Modern 
ay is, the comparatively Modern) History of Rome, from the 
ate of the fall of the Roman Empire. The authoress is a strong 
and wnrelenting adversary of Romanism and the Church of Rome; 
but in such days as the present even this excess of zeal seems 
pardonable, when contrasted with the predilections of certain of 
our Church’s children. On the whole, we should conceive that 
the “Outline” before us was likely to be exceedingly popolar 
with “stout Protestants;” so much so, indeed, as to sell its 
thousands, perhaps, tens of thousands, in course of time. We do 
not like the preface as well as the body of the work ; it is care- 
lessly written in parts, and should be revised, if not altogether 
removed from the next edition. 


vil1.—YTIEPIAHS KATA AHMOSQENOYS. The Oration of 
Hyperides against Demosthenes, respecting the Treasure of Hav- 
palus, “By Cuurcnitt Basincton, M.A., Fellow of St, 
John’s College, Cambridge. London: J. W. Parker; Cam- 
bridge : Deighton; Oxford: Parker. 
Tue recovery of the Oration of — against Demosthenes 
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is amongst the most interesting literary events of the present 
age. ‘This long-lost work has turned up at last, where one 
would not exactly have expected to meet it. It has tumbled out of 
some mummy-case in Egypt, and has luckily fallen into the hands 
of persons who were able to appreciate its value. We have the 
following very interesting account of the discovery :— 


“ With respect to the discovery of the MS., our information on this 
point is derived from N. C. Harris, Esq., of Alexandria. In a paper 
entitled Description of a Greek MS. found at Thebes, which was read 
before the Royal Society of Literature (Jan. 13, 1848), and has since 
been printed in their transactions (vol. iii. new series), Mr. Harris says, 
‘When inquiring at Thebes last summer for Tahidic fragments, some 
broken Greek papyri were shown to me for sale, and I purchased 
them. One of them is remarkable, and will prove to be of great interest 
to the lovers of classical literature.’ ” 


It appears that Mr. Harris purchased the fragments of the 
papyrus containing the Oration of Hyperides from a dealer of 
antiquities at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, in 1847. He subsequently 
endeavoured to discover the spot from which the MS. was taken 
by the Arab excavators, but ineffectually. The minutes of the 
Royal Society of Literature observe, that this MS. is unique 
among the contents of the Theban tombs, and it suggests the 
ayre ility that the present discovery may be followed hereafter 

y the discovery of other portions of the lost writings of antiquity, 
inasmuch as it appears to have been customary for philosophers 
and literary men to flock from Greece and Rome to the banks of 
the Nile, and writings were sometimes buried with the dead. 

We have a very accurate account of this curious relic, which 
appears to have been written on a long roll of papyrus, in suc- 
cessive es with margins, the length of the whole page being 
about twelve inches and a half. There are no capital letters, 
contractions, stops, breathings, accents, or other marks in the 
whole. As to the age of this manuscript, it is difficult to speak 
with certainty. The form of the characters resembles those in 
the oldest manuscripts we possess, such as the Codex Cottonianus 
and the Codex Alexandrinus, both of which are supposed to be 
as old as the fifth century. The Codex Frederico Augustanus, 
which is of the fourth century, agrees still better with it. The 
Codex Bankesianus of Homer, discovered in Upper Egypt, and 
supposed to be of the third century, resembles it even more. A 
oy ie found at Herculaneum, and which cannot be therefore 
of later date than the first century, is very like our MS; and 
even a Dy Clb referred to the third century before Christ, cor- 
responds to a great extent with it. Onthe whole, Mr. Babington 
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leaves the reader to form his own opinion. He states that there 
is nothing to lead us to the belief that it was written later than 
the Christian era, though it was probably later than the time 
of Hyperides. He leaves the reader to judge whether it may 
not be as old as the third century before Christ. Might it 
be allowed to hazard a passing conjecture that it may possibly 
have been buried in the tomb of Hyperides himself—that the 
Grecian orator may have passed his last days at Thebes? We 
have not time to examine whether such a notion is tenable; but 
these strange discoveries set the imagination roving. Mr. Ba- 
bington has executed his work with the greatest possible care, 
and with great judgment, as far as we can see. We think a man 
who has been engaged in such a work as this is really a subject 
for envy. The fac-similes are beautifully finished. 


1x.—Plain Sermons on the Holy Sacraments and Services of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Bensamin Witson, B.A. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Turse Sermons are sound in doctrine, and earnest, simple, and 
affectionate in tone. They are more like what is suited to the 
common people than any discourses we have seen for a long time. 
The preacher has studied to be intelligible, and he has succeeded. 
On the whole, we think this a really good volume of sermons for 
an uneducated congregation, and one which requires to be taught 
the first elements of Churchmanship. 


x.—A New General Ecclesiastical Dictionary. By the Rev. 
Evwarp H. Lanpon, M.A., Author of a Manual of Councils. 
Vol. I. London: Rivingtons. 


Ir this work should be continued with the care, accuracy, and 
research which characterizes the volume before us, we con- 
fidently say, that a more valuable work on theological topics will 
not exist in the English language. Mr. Landon has begun 
admirably, and he is supplying a want which is most extensively 
felt. It will be a great benefit to the Church to be relieved from 
the necessity of referring continually to Ferraris, and other works 
composed by persons of different communions, and whose teaching 
must be more or less unsound. The volume before us contains an 
immense variety of information, and, in all cases, references to 


authorities are appended. A more unpretending and more useful 
volume we do not remember to have seen. 
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x1, — Sermons ched in the Parish Church of St. Mary 
Church, in “he Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. W. Maskent, 
Vicar. London: Pickering. 


THEse sermons are written with vigour and clearness; but we 
cannot recommend them to our readers as judicious or unexcep- 
tionable in tone or in doctrine. The Sermon on the Eucharist 
we think contains many questionable positions. We do not think 
it right to call the Sacrament ‘adorable :” there is no authority 
for such a term in our formularies; and we wonder to find the 
author assuming the duty of paying external worship to the Sa- 
crament. 


x11.—Doctor Johnson: his Religious Life and his Death. By 
the Author of * Dr. Hookwell.” London: Bentley. 


Tus is an interesting book, as indeed any collection of Johnson's 
opinions must be, though it does not tell us much that we did 
not already know. It seems very well executed on the whole, 
We cannot, however, sympathize with the author in his objections 
to Convocation, or his comfortable assurance that ‘‘ the State has 
iven you much disciplife, especially of late, through Acts of Par- 
lament!” We presume the author is speaking ironically. In 
this point the comment departs sadly from the text; for Dr. 
Johnson had very strong opinions on the subject of Oonvoca- 
tion :— 


“ Boswell once said to him, as an instance of the strange opinions 
some persons would ascribe to him, ‘David Hume told me, you said 
that you would stand before a battery of cannon to restore the Convo- 
cation to its full powers!’ With a determined look he thundered forth, 
‘And would I not, sir? Shall the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have 
its General Assembly, and the Church of England be denied its Convo- 
cation,’”—p, 139. 


_ And Johnson was perfectly right. If he thought Convoca- 
tion necessary then, how much more necessary would he think it 
now, when Presbyterians and Dissenters are interfering in every 
way with the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 


x111—Original Ballads. By Living Authors. mpcccr. Edited 


by the Reo. Henny Tuomrson, M.A. Cantab. London: 
Masters. 


Tuere is a great deal of very beautiful poetry in this elegant 
volume, which will, we are sure, gain a permanent place in our 
literature. We must quote the following spirited lines on “ The 
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rattle of Drageshan, in the Greek war of Freedom,” by the 
Rev. J. M. Neale :— 


“ In the deep grey of the morning, when Bulgarian cocks are shrill, 
Our Hydriote scout, on panting steed, came pricking o’er the hill ; 
And ‘ Mount!’ he cried, ‘each horseman! each footman bend the 

lance ! | 
The circumcised battalions are in full and quick advance ! 
I heard the morning call to prayer of that unholy law, 
And the dark Vizier is there himself, and Ibrahim Pasha ; 
So let your sins be shriven well, and let your hearts be right ;— 
There ’s many an one, I trow, shall sleep in Paradise to-night.’ ” 


And this description of the battle :— 


“ Ay! here they come; thecrescent gleams above their mid-most fight, 
By them that fell at Marathon! It is a gallant sight! 
Now, lance to breast, and gun to cheek, and sabre gleaming free, 
And the prayers of them that died for Greece, and good Saint Dimitri! 
Ho! men of Joannina! draw bridle and keep rank! 
Count Capo d’Istria to the left;—they seek to turn our flank ! 
Look to your priming, cannoneers !—be calm and play the men ; 


Depress your pieces to the brook, and when they cross it—rnen!” 
pp. 209-10, 


This is real poetry ; and there is much of the same kind of thing 
in the volume. | 


x1v.—The City of God. A vision of the Past, the Present, and 
the Future, boing a symbolical history of the Church of all ages, 
and especially as depicted in some of the scencs of the Apocalypse. 
London: J. W. Parker. 

Tus work consists of two parts, the first being an allegorical 

representation of the Church, entering into many details, and 

ingeniously enough wrought out. In the second the reader is 


supposed to be placed in the presence of one who wrote the sym- 
bolical history of the Chureh, and who becomes its interpreter. 


On the whole, it seems well executed, as far as we can see, 


xv.—Sermons of the late Rev. Joun Forsytu,’' M.A. 
Curate of Weston-Super-Mare, Somerset, and afterwards Mi- 
mister of Dowry Chap Clifton, With a Memoir of the 
Author. By the Rev. Evwarpv Witson, $e. London : 
Hatchards. 


We are really at a loss to understand the publication of this 
We have no 


volume, or at least the long Memoir prefixed to it. 
doubt Mr. Forsyth was a Brood man, but there seems to have been 
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nothing in his history or character calling for the Memoir. We 
trust there are thousands of such men in the Church, and it would 
be rather odd if every good clergyman were to have the honour 
not merely of a marble monument, but of a book. The sermons 


are moderately evangelical. 


xvi.— The Words from the Cross; a Series of Lent Sermons. 
By W. H. Anverpon, M.A., Vicar of St. Margaret's, Leices- 
ter. Second Edition, revised. London: Pickering. 


TueEse discourses come nearer to what we think the ideal of 
Christian Sermons, than almost any that we have seen. LEarnest- 
ness in promoting God's glory and man’s salvation is their great 
characteristic. The preacher has no theories to establish. His 
natural power of eloquence—the eloquence of feeling and of a cul- 
tivated mind—is laid aside as an object of display, and as it were 
forgotten, in the earnestness of his application to the souls of his 
hearers. It is a spirit of devotion which cannot fail to draw down 
a blessing on the hearers and the preacher. Were this powerful 
and faithful preaching of the Gospel universal—the days of primi- 
tive Christianity would be revived. The man who could preach 
thus, would be instant “in season and out of season” in the sub- 
lime work of his ministry. 


xvi1.—Letters on Secession to Rome: addressed to a late Member 
of the Church. By the Rev. Joun Locxuart Ross, M.A., &e. 
art I, Edinburgh: Lendrum., 


Tuts work consists of some letters written to a friend, with a 
view to induce him not to secede from the Church to Romanism. 
The author's persuasions were, it appears, ineffectual ; but he has 
shown considerable zeal and research in his volume. 


NOTE. 


We have just received and perused the Bishop of Exeter’s “ Letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury.” As these sheets are passing through the press, we have 
only time to (xpress our sense of the high value and importance of the noble and 
Christian protest which the Bishop has here recorded. The portion of the letter to 
which we would direct especial attention is, pp. 48—52, in which it is demonstrated, 
that Mr. Gorham distinctly denies that Regeneration 18 EVER GIVEN IN INFANT BAP- 
tism. It is this doctrine which the Committee of Council, and the Archbishops of 


Canterbury and York, have virtually sanctioned by the recent decision. Can mat- 
ters rest here ! 


The pressure of important matter in this Number obliges us to defer the notice 
of several other works, 


ERRATUM, 


In our last No. (p. 265, 1. 18.) Dr. Pusey was, through some unaccountable sli 
of the pen, identified with those who have deified the Virgin Mary. It is w 
known, that Dr. Pusey is a decided opponent of such errors. 
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Church Discipline.x—At the ordination of the Bishop of 
Sydney, on Trinity Sunday last, the admission of one of the Deacons, ae 
the Rev. F. T. C. Russell, of St. Mark’s Chapel, Sydney, was objected ke 
toon the ground of his having slandered his brethren in the ministry, 
and insulted the Bishop. The objection was raised on the day before 
the ordination, and on being subsequently cited into the Consistorial 
Court, he was sentenced to three months’ suspension, and inhibited 
from performing any diaconal office until he shall have made satis- 
factory acknowledgment of his fault to the Bishop. 


Austria.—Church Government by Martial Law.—In these days, in 
which Church government assumes all manner of aspects, the following ba 
specimen of Church government, as practised in Hungary by Field- mag 
Marshal Haynau, will not be uninteresting. In a circular, dated from i) 
head-quarters at Pesth, February 10th, and addressed to the military pa 
commanders of the different districts, the Field- Marshal, commander-in- a 
chief of the army in Hungary, thus expresses the quasi-episcopal soli- ie 
citude with which he attends to the “ care of all the Churches.” __ fda’ 

“Wishing to remedy the melancholy condition to which the Pro- Gs 
testant Church in Hungary has been reduced by some of her prelates, a 
who have abused their official position for the furtherance of party Tht 
purposes, and excited the people to rebellion, as likewise to secure to ‘ae 
the congregations of that communion the exercise of their constitutional 
rights, even during the state of siege, under the limitations incident to 
that state, I have, after consultation with the commissioner-plenipo- 
tentiary for civil affairs, seen fit to decree as follows :—1. The functions ae: 
of general inspector and district inspector among the Protestants, ‘ i 
of the Augustan confession, and those of curator among the Protestants Bh 
of the Helvetic confession, are to be considered as extinguished. 2. 
As the election of superintendents to fill the vacancies which have been 
created, according to the usual custom of election by the congregation, 
is, during the state of siege, inadmissible, and as, at the same time, 
men must be found, by whose means the Protestant clergy and laity Be 
may be contained within the bounds of law, and the further disorganiza- a LE 
tion of the Church prevented, I shall appoint to the several offices of ag 
superintendents trustworthy men and men of character, who are tempo- 7 


rarily to administer the ecclesiastical government, under the name of eo 
Administrators of the Diocese, in concert with tle senior clergy of the ce 
diocese, whom they are to consult, and with a few men selected by (oe 


themselves from among the laity, 3. The superintendents or their ad- 
ministrators will, during the continuance of the state of siege, perform, 
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along with their own, the functions of the former district inspectors and 
curators, and will, accordingly, transmit their petitions and sugges. 
tions to the superior authority, through the military commanders of the 
respective districts; and in order to preserve a proper account of the 
Church and school funds, hitherto administered by the general and 
district conventions, the said superintendents or their administrators 
will, after consultation with the senior clergy and with their lay assessors, 
make their report on the future administration of the said funds 
through the commander of their military district. 4. At all the con. 
sultations which take place of the district conventions, a military 
president, to be appointed upon petition by the military commander of 
the district, must be present. 5. As the incomes of the Protestant clergy 
are generally scanty, and the temporary rulers of the Church are to be 
enabled to devote themselves fully to their important calling, I shall 
obtain for them an allowance from the treasury for the time of their 
continuance in office. 6. The newly appointed administrators will be 
supported in the exercise of their functions by all the civil and military 
authorities. From the moment of their entering upon those functions, 
the functions of the superintendents to whose districts they are ap- 
are atan end. 7. The superintendents who are thus deposed 
rom their office will continue to exercise their functions in the ordinary 
cure of souls, provided always that any further steps to be taken against 
them on account of their political conduct are hereby reserved. 8, A 
more suitable arrangement of the limits of the former superintendents’ 
districts, with reference to the division of the country into military 
districts, and the appointment of the official residences of the temporary 
administrators, is a subject of urgent importance. The superintendents 
and administrators will find, on the part of the Government, a readiness 
of co-operation with regard to these, or any other arrangements which 
have for their object to connect the Protestant Church more intimately 
with the State, and to ameliorate its condition. 9. In accordance with 
these principles, which are to be notified in due course to the superintend- 
ents, inspectors, and curators, whom it may concern, I hereby nominate 
the following administrators :’—here follow the names of the dioceses or 
superintendents’ districts, and the names of the persons substituted in 
the places of the cashiered ecclesiastics ; after which the mandate thus 
continues: “I expect of those men who are to be forthwith apprized 
of their nominations, and called upon to enter upon their functions, that 
they will, with judgment and zeal, perform their duties in a manner 
corresponding with the benevolent intentions of the Government, and 
calculated to promote the moral and religious well-being of the churches 
placed under their charge, whereunto they are to pledge themselves by 
a solemn vow to the commanders of their respective districts; and I 
shall expect to receive without delay reports as to the steps which have 
been taken in the matter. 
(Signed) Haynav, Field-Marshal.” 

_ Fancy, some fine morning, Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington 
issuing orders from the Horse Guards, deposing refractory bishops and 
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atthdeacons, appointing others to take their places, and exacting from 
them the oath of canonical obedience; ordering diocesan synods and 
yisitations to be held, in presence of an aide-de-camp, and the whole 
government of the Church to be carried on through the intervention 
and with the concurrence of the military commanders of the respective 
districts. The precedent seems really a tempting one, and might be 
more effectual in settling disputed points, than either application for a 
mandamus in the Queen’s Bench, or appeals to the Judicial Committee 
of Privy Council. At all events, we thought the precedent too piquant, 
not to be brought under the notice of our readers. 

Religious Statistics of Hungary.—Of the population of Hungary, 
more than 3,000,000 are Roman Catholics; more than 2,000,000 in 
Hungary and Transylvania profess the Reformed (Calvinistic) faith; a 

small number adhere to the Augustan (Lutheran) confession ; 
upwards of 44,000 are Socinians and Unitarians ; and several thousands 
belong to the German Catholic Church. Of the Croats, two-thirds are 


Roman Catholics, and one-third German Catholics. 


Canapa.—Church Statistics—The following statistics are taken 
from a retrospect of the state of the Church in Canada, during the year 
1849 :— . 

Clergy in the diocese of Toronto, 1st January, 1849 ...... 180 

Deaths during the year eoeeereeesenee 5 
Left the diocese 9 


121 


Ordained within the diocese during the year .... 14 
Received from other dioceses 3———17 


Clergy in the diocese of Toronto, 21st December, 1849 ...... 188 

Settled incumbents or missions ececoereeeeseeseseee 110 
Indian missionaries, having no other charge...++++++s 7 
Garrison chaplain, having no other charge...++essee+5 1 


Assistant 12 


138 


Settled clergy have been established in the following places :—Pick- 
ering, Seymour, Marysburgh, Malahide, Owen Sound, Elora. 

Rural Deans.—The Bishop of Toronto issued Commissions, on the 
last day of the year, to ten of his clergy to act as rural deans for the 
following districts :—the Home district; the districts of Simcoe; Goré 
and Wellington; Niagara; London, Huron, and Western; Brock and 
Talbot : Midland; Victoria and Prince Edward; Bathurst and Dal- 
housie; J ohnstown, Eastern, and Ottawa. 
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Care.—Proposed College at Cape Town.—Bishop Gray has issued 
an appeal for assistance from the mother country, to aid him in his in- 
tention of establishing a collegiate institution in the vicinity of Cape 
Town, where he has already purchased a house, with about fifty acres 
of land for the purpose. The bishop's plan embraces the following 
objects :— 

1. To erect collegiate buildings, capable of affording accommodation 
for fifty pupils, together with suitable rooms for the principal and other 
officers of the college, and, if possible, to build the chapel, library, 
and hall, with due regard to ecclesiastical and architectural beauty, 

2. To provide an endowment for the principal, and a foundation for 
the maintenance of fellows, and of poor and deserving scholars, 

The college is intended to embrace an upper and a lower depart- 
ment ; pupils to be received into the lower department at the age of ten 
years, and to remain till the age of eighteen; the upper department to 
receive students at the age of seventeen or eighteen, if found duly 
qualified on examination. The education given to be such as to fit the 
pupils for secular employments and professions, as well as for the 
ministry of the Church. 

It is proposed that the college should be governed by a body of 
statutes similar to those by which our ancient institutions in the mother 
country are ruled. The bishop will be visitor. There will be a prin- 
cipal, and, it is hoped, at no time fewer than three fellows and tutors, 
of whom one will be vice-principal. The principal will be appointed 
by the bishop: the other offices in the college will be filled up by the 
society itself, subject to the approval of the bishop, as soon as it is suf- 
ficiently matured to supply duly qualified candidates for them. In the 
meantime, the appointments to these offices also will rest with the 
bishop. The Rev. H. M. White, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of New 
College, Oxford, will be the first Principal ; the Rev. H. Badnall, B.A., 
Fellow of University College, Durham, Vice-Principal; T. B. Sykes, 
B. A., and H. Herbert, both of Worcester College, Oxford, Fellows and 
Tutors. The two gentlemen last named are to be admitted to Holy 
Orders next Christmas. 

Suggestions for Missionary Proceedings in the Colony.—One of the 
Missionaries, who have recently gone out to the Cape, has sent home 
an interesting journal (extracts from which appear in the Colonial 
Church Chronicle) and has appended to it the following valuable sug- 
oe as to the best course of conducting the missionary work in the 

olony :— 

“Ist. Whether it would not be advisable, instead of bringing men 
out from England, to ordain as Deacons certain ‘elder’ men of good 
report and honest conversation, if such be found, in destitute districts, 
who might offer the prayers of the congregation, and baptize, and 
perform such other functions as belong to the Deacon, without calling 
on them to quit their worldly employ, by which they get their bread. 

“2nd. Whether it would not be best to restrict Deacons from preach- 
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ing, as a general rule, and, instead thereof, to limit them to the public 
reading of certain specified works. 

“ 8rd. Whether an order of unpreaching ministers would not tend to 
call people's minds back to a right regard for Liturgical Offices 
and Sacraments, which is now lost sight of in the feverish desire of 
listening to sermons. Also, whether the restricting Deacons from 
preaching would not give greater opportunities of preparing for Priest's 
Orders, to those whom it might be advisable afterwards to admit to 
that degree. 

“4th. Whether it might not be well to have one such Deacon at- 
tached to each Priest, where the population around him could furnish 
one such according to his choice. 

“5th. Whether a certain amount of ecclesiastical discipline in such 
men, (such as joining in the daily prayer, the observance of all holi- 
days prescribed in the Prayer-book, and the like,) would not supply 
the place of much learning. 

“ 6th. Whether it would not be best to sanction and recommend that 
Divine Service should be held in the open air in places where there 
is want of church accommodation, and especially where there is a 
great amount of coloured population professing Christianity, but quite 
unable, from want of free room, to join in the worship of the Church. 

“7th. Whether it would not be well to recommend, in certain places, 
some division of the service on Sundays, in reference to catechising in 
the afternoon, and certain other exigencies. 

“ 8th. How far it is advisable to relax or alter the canon respecting 
sponsors. Should not parents be admitted ? 

“9th. Whether it would not be well to exact, from those seeking 
Priest’s Orders, the thorough digestion of some work bearing on Mis- 
sions, and the principles and rules to be acted on in Missionary work. 

“10th. Whether some plan might not be adopted to promote the 
sale and reading of Church books among the members of the Church 
in the Colony, by means of an itinerant vendor, with a stock recom- 


mended by the Bishop.” 


France.— The New Law on Education.—After a severe and pro- 
tracted conflict between the Conservative party and the Socialists, the 
new Education law of the French Republic has been passed by the 
Assembly. Several of its provisions provoked violent opposition on 
the part of the Romish bishops, among whom the Bishop of Langres 
took the lead; and although in all probability the French Episcopate 
will deem it prudent to acquiesce in the law as finally settled, yet no 
less than sixty-two different remonstrances against it have been trans- 
mitted to the Bishop of Langres by his colleagues. Being publicly 
challenged as to the nature of these declarations, the bishop himself 
has however declared, that they are not in the nature of protests. 
The bishop himself, who is a member of the Assembly, forbore to vote 
a occasion, The following is an abstract of the law as it now 
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It consists of 85 Articles, arranged under four titles :— 

1. Of the authorities by whom education is governed; 2. Of pri. 
mary instruction; 3. Of secondary instruction; 4. General provisions, 

Art. 1. Establishes a superior council of Public Instruction, con- 
sisting of the following members :—The Minister of Public Instruction, 
who is president of this council; four archbishops or bishops, chosen 
by their colleagues ; one minister of the Reformed Church, chosen by 
the consistories; one minister of the Church of the Augsburg Confes. 
sion, chosen by the consistories; a member of the Central Israelitish 
consistory, chosen by his colleagues; three councillors of State, chosen 
by their colleagues ; three members of the Council of Cassation, chosen 
by their colleagues ; three members of the Institute, chosen at a general 
assembly of the Institute; eight members nominated by the President 
of the Republic in council, selected from among the former members 
of the council of the University, the general or superior inspectors, 
the rectors and professors of the faculties, which eight members form 
@ permanent section of the council; and three members belonging to 
the category of free instruction, nominated by the President of the 
Republic, upon the proposition of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Art. 2. The members of the permanent section are appointed for 
life, removeable only by the President of the Republic in council, on 
the proposition of the Minister of Public Instruction. They alone 
receive a salary, 

Art. 3. The other members of the council hold office for six years, 
but are re~eligible. 

Art. 4, The superior council is to hold at least four annual meetings, 
but may be specially summoned at any time by the Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

Art. 5. The superior council may be consulted by the minister upon 
projects of law relative to public instruction, and on any question 
connected with the subject which he may see fit to submit to them. 
The minister is bound to take their advice upon all regulations touch- 
ing examinations, superintendence, inspection, and any other matter 
connected with public educational establishments; also upon the assists 
ance and countenance to be given to free establishments for secondary 
education ; upon the books to be introduced in public schools, and upon 
those which are to be prohibited in free schools, as being opposed to 
morality, the constitution, and the laws, ‘The superior council is 
moreover the final court of appeal in cases falling under the jurisdic- 
tion of the academical councils. Lastly, the council is to present to the 
minister annually a report on the general state of education. 

Art. 6. The permanent section of the Superior Council is charged with 
the preparation of all administrative measures, and may be consulted by 
the minister in reference to promotions and other points connected with 
the government of the personnel of education. It also makes an annual 
report to the Council. 

Art.7—10. Provide for the establishment of an Academy” in every 
department ; to be governed by a rector, inspectors, and an academic 
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council The rectors may be chosen indifferently from the body con- 
nected with public, or from the body connected with free, i. e. pri- 
yate instruction. They must be licentiates, and must have filled a 
higher post in some educational establishment for ten years at least, 
The Academic Council is composed as follows ;— 

The rector, who is president ex officio; an inspector of the academy, 
a teacher, or an inspector of primary schools, appointed by the minister; 
the prefect or his deputy ; the bishop or his deputy ; an ecclesiastic ap- 
pointed by the bishop; a minister of one of the two Protestant Churches, 
appointed by the minister of publie instruction, in those departments 
where there is a legally constituted Protestant Church; a delegate of 
the Israelitish consistory, in those departments where such a consistory 
is established ; the procureur-général of the Court of Appeal, in towns 
- where there is such a court, and in the other towns a procureur of the 
Republic at the tribunal of the first instance ; a member of the Court of 
Appeal or the tribunal of the first instance, chosen by the court or tri- 
bunal ; four members chosen by the council-general of the department, 
two of whom must be chosen from its own body. The deans of the 
faculties to be called in for consultation, but without a vote, on ques~ 
tions touching their respective faculties. 

Art. 11. Modifies the foregoing arrangement for the department of 
the Seine, adapting it to the peculiar position of the capital, 

Art. 12—16. Regulatethe functions of the academic council, the elected 
members of which are chosen for three years. These bear generally upon 
the government of all the public schools, with a limited power of con- 
trol over free, or private, establishments; subject, of course, to the 
orders of the superior council. Annual reports are to be made by the 
academic councils, and transmitted to the minister, for the information 
of the superior council. 

Art. 17. Declares that the law recognizes two kinds of primary or 
secondary schools :—1. Schools founded or supported by the commune, 
the department, or the State, called public schools. 2. Schools founded 
or supported by individuals, or by associations, called free schools. 

4rt. 18. Provides for the inspection of the schools by the following 
functionaries, all of whom have a right of inspection :—1. General and 
superior (state) inspectors. 2. The rectors and inspectors of the aca- 
demies, in their respective departments. 3. Inspectors of primary in- 
struction. 4. The cantonal delegates, the maire and the curé, the 
(Protestant) pastor, and the delegate of the Israelitish consistory, as re- 
gards primary instruction. The ministers of the different denominations 
are only to inspect the schools of their own communion, or, in mixed 
schools, only the scholars of their own communion. 

Art. 19—22. Provide for the appointment of the inspectors, by the 
minister of public instruction, with the advice of the Superior Council, 
and for the functions of the inspectors. In free or private establish- 
Ments the inspection is limited to the questions of morals and health, 
and bears upon instruction only so far as to see that nothing is taught 
Which is contrary to morals, the Constitution, or the laws. The 
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refusal to submit to inspection is punishable as a misdemeanor, and if 
repeated, may entail the closing of the school. 

Art. 23. Determines the branches of primary instruction :—they are, 
moral and religious instruction, reading, writing, the elements of the 
French language, the first rules of arithmetic, with a knowledge of 
weights and measures; it may extend to the higher rules of arithmetic, 
to the rudiments of history and geography, of physical science and 
natural history ; and to elementary instruction in agriculture, industry, 
sanatory knowledge, land surveying, drawing, singing, and gymnastics, 

Art, 24. Provides that the instruction is to be given gratuitously to 
all the children whose families are unable to pay for it. 

Art, 25, 26. Treat of the qualifications of the schoolmaster, among 
which is a certificate of capacity: ministers of the different denomina- 
tions, while not interdicted by their own communions, are ipso facto 
qualified. 

Art, 27—30. Regulate the formalities to be observed in the open- 
ing of a private or free school, the conditions on which the establish- 
ment of such free schools is to be sanctioned by the authorities, and the 
jurisdiction to be exercised over the masters of free schools by the 
Academic Council. 

Art. 31—35., Treat of the qualifications, the appointment, the duties, 
and position of communal schoolmasters; express provision is made 
for the admissibility of members of religious orders to the office of 
communal schoolmaster. 

Art, 36—41. Treat of communal schools, prescribing the establish- 
ment of sufficient schools in every commune, the circumstances under 
which separate schools for the different religious denominations, or else 
mixed schools are to be established, and regulate generally the manage- 
ment of communal schools, 

Art, 42—47. Define the functions of the cantonal delegates, and 
other authorities charged with the government and supervision of 
primary instruction, and regulate the granting of certificates. 

Art. 483—52, Contain the necessary modifications of the foregoing 
provisions, when applied to girls’ schools and their governesses. 

Art. 53. Regulates the establishment of pensionnats or boarding 
schools in connexion with primary instruction. 

Art. 54—56. Regulate the establishment of adult and apprentice 
schools. 

Art. 57—59. Treat of infant schools. 

Art. 60—70. Regulate all private institutions for secondary instruc- 
tion, among which ecclesiastical colleges are included. The provisions 
refer to the formalities to be complied with before opening an institu- 
tion, to the qualifications of the master and of the teachers, to the 
State inspection, and the jurisdiction over all the institutions of the 
Academic Council, and, by appeal, of the Superior Council of Instruc- 
tion. In determining the qualifications of the teachers, a species of 
academic jury of men skilled in pari materid, is brought into play, 
by which candidates are to be examined for their certificates. An eX- 
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ception from the regulations for opening an establishment of education 
js made in favour of ministers of any religion recognized by the 
State, who are permitted to educate, in their families, youths not 
exceeeding four in number, without coming under the operation of the 
law. With regard to ecclesiastical colleges the law sanctions those 
already existing, subjecting them, however, to State inspection; but no 
new ones are to be established without previous authority having been 
obtained from the Government. 

Art. 71—76, Provide for the establishment of public colleges. 
The municipalities of the towns where it is proposed to establish them, 
are required to comply with certain conditions, upon which the State, 
through the Superior Council of Instruction, gives its sanction, and in 
some cases pecuniary aid. 

Art. 77—85. Are of a general character, harmonizing the provisions 
of this enactment with the general state of the law. 

Projected Popish University.—The Provincial Council of Avignon 
having determined to establish a ‘* Catholic University,” has applied 
to the Pope for his sanction to the project, to be signified by a Papal 
brief. 

A Jenish Professor of Philosophy.—An angry controversy has taken 
place in consequence of the Bishop of Lucon having put the lycée of 
Napoléon Vendée in his diocese under an interdict, on the ground of a 
Jew being appointed to it as Professor of Philosophy. The Episcopal 
Act to this eifect has been violently attacked by the Liberal press. 

Provincial Councils.—Among the decrees of the recent Provincial 
Council of Avignon, is one expressing the desire of the Council to have 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin declared an article of the faith, 
while another places the province under the special protection of ‘* The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus.”” The Pope in his reply to a letter submitting 
the acts of the Council of Paris for his confirmation, thus expresses him- 
self on the subject of these Councils—“ Although from circumstances we 
have not yet received the documents, we are sure they will soon reach 
us, for we have ordered that they shall be forwarded to us with the 
greatest diligence. Butin the mean time we feel desirous to congratulate 
you warmly, venerable brothers, on your admirable sentiments of 
religion and duty towards your pastoral charge, and the warm solicitude 
you have shown for the welfare of your dioceses ; you have hastened, 
with the most praiseworthy zeal, and faithful to the wise prescription of 
the Holy Canons, according to our own wishes, to celebrate this council, 
in order to state in concert, in these hard and difficult times, what 
before God you have thought best calculated to excite and increase our 
Most Holy Religion amongst the people, and to keep up in them piety 
and purity of manners, and maintain ecclesiastical discipline. It is not 


certainly without true and profound consolation that we have learnt by 
your letter the desire which you have to re-establish in your own 
dioceses the Roman liturgy, already, to our great satisfaction, again put 
in use in several dioceses of France: and the determination which you 


feel, to apply with common accord all your care to remove, when circum- 
VOL. XIII.—wno, xxv.—MArcH, 1850. 
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stances will permit it, according to the rules of wisdom and prudence, 
the obstacles which have hitherto prevented you from bringing this 
affair to the desired end.” : 

Clerical Conference.-—The Archbishop of Paris has addressed to his 
clergy a pastoral letter accompanying three ordinances relating to eccle- 
siastical matters. The first establishes for five years severe examina- 
tions for young priests on the principal points of ecclesiastical know- 
ledge; the second prescribes certain modifications in the diocesan 
conferences established at Paris by his predecessor; and the third 
orders for the diocese of Paris conferences for the examination of cases 
of conscience, as is practised at Rome. They are to be held every two 
months under the presidency of the archbishop, and are to be composed 
of all the priests of the diocese. ‘The first of these conferences com- 
menced on February 8, in the church of the Madeleine. 

The Abbé Chantome.—The Abbé Chantome, of whose principles we 

ave a brief account in our last’, having been cited before the “ offici- 
ality” of the Bishop of Langres, to whose diocese he belongs, pleaded 
exemption, by virtue of a papal brief, from the jurisdiction of his ordi- 
nary. The court, however, overruled his plea, and the Abbé has since 
been suspended by a formal sentence from all his ecclesiastical functions. 


Grrmany.—Revived Church feeling.—At a recent Assembly of Lu- 
theran Clergy and laity held at Marburg, it was proposed by the 
Director of the gymnasium or college, that the ancient hours of prayer 
should be revived, and that in the morning, at noon, and in the evening, 
the bell should be tolled as of old, to give the signal for prayer, when 
every body at home, in the fields, and in the streets should stop and 
make a short pause for repeating a paternoster with the creed and the 
doxology, according to ancient practice. It was further suggested that 
at those times the church should be open, and the minister in his place 
to pray with such as might come to join with him. Not only was this 
not opposed, but it was added by one of the parties present, that the 
schoolmaster should bring his pupils to church regularly at those hours 
—a proposal which met with all but universal approbation. A decided 
movement for the revival of religion is likewise taking place among 
the clergy in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, a large number of whom 
have formed themselves into unions, with a central committee, for the 
purpose of providing a proper organization, with a view to united 
action upon questions affecting the Church and clergy. 

Romish Home Mission.—At a general meeting, recently held, of 
the “Catholic Association” for Germany, it was resolved to found, 
under the name of the “ Association of St. Boniface,” a Romish Home 
Mission, whose operations are to be directed upon the Protestant parts 
of Germany, and those districts where Protestants and Roman Catholics 
are intermixed. Missions for reviving the religious feelings of the 
population in the Roman Catholic Districts have also been organized ; 
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and a wonderful account is given by the popish prints of the success of 
one of these missions in the Duchy of Baden, where Romanism had 
fallen greatly into decay. At the town of Seckingen, on the borders of 
the Black Forest, illustrious for the tomb of St. Fridolin, it is stated 
that thirty-two priests went on hearing confession for the space of 
twelve days from four o’clock in the morning till nine at night, the 
result of which was a conflux of communicants from a distance of ten, 
twenty, and thirty leagues round, to the number of 11,000. Similar 
accounts are given of a mission of this kind at Munster. 

The Friends of Light.—This body of rationalists who, during the 
revolution, attempted to regain a regular footing in the established 
Churches, have been compelled to re-form their separatist ranks. Among 
others, Pastor Uhlich, at Magdeburg, who was deposed from his 
office as a clergyman of the Established Church of Prussia, in the 
autumn of 1847, and, thereupon, solemnly renounced all connexion with 
the Evangelic Church, but who, in the summer of 1848, during the 
revolutionary period, got himself re-elected by his former congregation 
of St. Catharine’s, has been informed, that his election cannot be recog- 
nized, as he does not come within the qualifications of a candidate for 
the ministerial office according to the ecclesiastical law of Prussia. The 
coryphzeus of the “* Church of the Friends of Light,” or “ the Free Congre- 
gation,” has therefore been compelled to fall back upon the reconstruc- 
tion of his separatist body, resuming the position which he occupied 
before the revolution. He has since published, in a periodical which he 
conducts, the following graphic sketch of a portion of his followers : 
“We are perfectly aware that frivolity is not wanting in our ranks. 
Those who do not take a deep and serious view of life, are apt 
to catch at every new manifestation. Change is pleasurable to them, 
novelty attracts them. More especially, they delight in boldly opposing 
prejudices of all sorts, and they gratify their egotism by announcing 
loudly, that they have thrown off a yoke under which thousands are 
still bending their necks. We shall therefore find people in our ranks 
who are well aware what they do not want, but scarcely know what it 
is they want.—Unscrupulousness may also be met with in our ranks. 
Those who quarrel with any limit set to the indulgence of their appe- 
tites, are sometimes led to think that the “free congregation” is the 
very communion for them. Wherefore they join with the rest in pro- 
testing against priestcraft, but, in their hearts, their protest is aimed at 
the moral order established by God for the government of the world, 
which they find inconvenient. Unpromising members, certainly, of 
any congregation !—We have abolished all surplice fees. Our contri- 
butions as members of the congregation, are purely voluntary gifts 
of love, offered by every one according to his ability. This may have 
induced many to join us who have long grudgingly discharged their 
fees. A questionable motive this, no doubt, for joining the Free Church, 
especially if it be the only one.—Besides, it is to be considered, that in 
pulling down old things, we may, perchance, overthrow much that might 
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have been left to stand. It is impossible to fell a tree in the forest, 
without damaging and breaking down some of the surrounding trees, 
Many an old and obsolete doctrine may, in some hearts, be so identified 
with eternal verities and principles, that the one cannot be rooted out, 
without eradicating the other with it. In getting rid of the Triune God, 
we may lose sight of God altogether; and, with the Godhead of Jesus, 
a moral ideal may vanish, which hitherto has supplied the soul with 
firmness and strength.” This protest of Uhlich against the use which 
he apprehends may be made of his congregation, as a place of refuge for 
all spiritual uncleanness and lawlessness, is remarkable not only for its 
extreme candour in acknowledging the fact that such a spirit as that 
described by him is abroad among the rationalists of Germany, and for 
its boldness in rebuking that spirit; but for the distinctness with which 
it enunciates the form and substance of his unbelief,—the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity and of the Divinity of the Lord Jesus being pro- 
nounced ‘old and obsolete ;” pure Deism being substituted for belief in 
the former; and for belief in the latter, a reliance on the moral effect 
upon the heart and mind of a “moral ideal,” to which the name of Jesus 
is attached. 

The same undisguised openness in the denial of the Christian faith 
characterizes a “ profession of principles” recently put forth by the 
‘Free Congregation” at Halle, on the express ground that the decla- 
ration of its principles, which the “‘ Free Congregation” made on its first 
institution, is no longer satisfactory. This ‘ profession of principles ” 
is as follows :— 

“1. The belief of the Church in revelation having succumbed to the 
spirit of progress, and the whole doctrine and organization of the Church 
having thereby become powerless, we have united together in a new 
communion, in order to cherish in ourselves spiritual and moral life in 
accordance with the progress of the age, and to spread the same beyond 
our own communion in the world at large. 

“2, We profess humanism, the religion of humanity, (Humanismus, 
die Religion der Menschlichkeit,) whose foundation, centre, and aim is 
the being and the welfare of man; we have taken our stand upon the 
basis of free science and of fraternity. 

“3. In true human culture and in the union of all upon this basis 
alone, we see deliverance for mankind from this present distress, and 
the groundwork of a new life. 

“4, The means which, according to our power, we employ for the 
attainment of these objects are :—Addresses for the development of our 
principles, as well upon all the various topics of life and science— 
discussions on the same subjects—promotion of self-tuition by the 
formation of libraries,—singing, music, and art generally—the edu- 
eation of the young—social mectings—diffusion of our views by word 
and writing. 

“8. We proceed herein upon the principle that the word is free, and 
that there is to be a reciprocity of instruction and of quickening. Every 
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member is morally bound to promote both these objects to the best of 
his ability. Where existing abilities are insufficient, means must be 
used to attract the necessary abilities from without. 

“6, The necessary funds are procured by self-taxation. Every 
ordinary member pays a contribution, to be fixed by himself, with 
reference to his own means, and the wants of the congregation, which 
contribution may be increased or diminished by himself under a change 
of circumstances. 

“7, The right to order the affairs of the congregation, reposes in the 
body at large, which may exercise that right as it shall see fit, either 
by taking the sense of the majority, or by delegating its powers to indi- 
viduals, 

“8, Every man or woman being eighteen years old, is admissible as 
an ordinary member, every person under that age, as an extraordinary 
member. The ordinary members alone have a vote, and are bound to 
pay a contribution. Admission to ordinary membership is given, 
after previous notice to the governing body, upon profession of these 
principles by subscription; admission to extraordinary membership is 
given upon the declaration of parents or of others filling their place. 
The right of withdrawing is at all times free. The communion requires 
of all its members an honest and moral life, and active participation 
in its labours. 

“9, We invite all who are of the same mind with us,—who, as in 
duty bound, desire to promote the universal ascendancy of truth and 
justice,—to join our communion.” 

In transcribing this novel confession of faith, we cannot forbear 
calling particular attention to the enumeration of the means to be 
employed, under the fourth head; being the identical means which are 
at this moment put forward by certain parties in this country, both in 
the legislature, and in the public at large, as the means of elevating the 
social condition of the people. There is not the same plain-spoken 
candour in avowing the end; but, that the end is the same, the simi- 
larity of the means too clearly evinces. So striking is the parallel, that 
wage only to be pointed out in order to carry conviction to the 
mind, 

The German Catholics.—The infidel character of the body styling 
itself the ** German Catholic Church” is becoming more and more 
manifest; and the consequence is, that the established Protestant 
communions, which at one time seemed disposed to hold out the right 
hand of fellowship to those separatists from the rival Church of Rome, 
refuse to connect themselves with them, or in any way to recognise 
them. In Bavaria the Supreme Consistory of the Protestant Church 
has issued a rescript, with regard to the position which the German 
Catholic congregations are to occupy in relation to the Protestant 


Churches, of which the following is the substance :— 
“1, Forasmuch as the so-called Free or German Catholic congrega- 


tions in Bavaria do not, according to their published confessions of faith, 
acknowledge the revealed Word of God as the only rule and standard 
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in matters of faith; and forasmuch as they reject the chief doctrines of 
the Christian Church based upon Holy Scripture, and frequently allege 
that their ideas of God, of man, and of the world, are altogether differ- 
ent from those of the existing Churches, for which reason also the 
declare themselves to be separated from the existing Churches, it fol. 
lows that the Evangelic Protestant Church in Bavaria cannot hold 
communion with them. 

“9, The said congregations administer holy baptism, not in the name 
of the Triune God, according to the rule of all Christian Churches, 
founded upon Christ’s own command; they pledge the child to be bap- 
tized to no profession of faith, and generally they regard baptism, not 
as a reception into the communion of the Christian Church, but only as 
a reception into its outward society; consequently that act of theirs 
cannot be acknowledged as Christian baptism; but proper baptism 
must be administered to those who, having been formerly baptized in 
any of the said congregations, wish subsequently to join the Evangelic 
Church.” The remaining parts of the decree declare the members of 
“free” or German Catholic congregations inadmissible as sponsors, and 
regulate the solemnization of mixed marriages and the settlement of 
property in such cases. 

The provisions of this rescript have been abundantly justified since, 
by the Committee empowered to make preparations for the approaching 
General Synod of the German Catholic Church, to be held at Frankfort 
in May next. After considerable discussion, it was agreed that both 
the “ree Protestants,” that is, the Rationalistic Separatists from the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic communions, and the ‘* Free Jews,” that is to 
say, the Jews who have exchanged their Judaism for rationalistic un- 
belief, shall be invited to attend the Council of the ‘‘ German Catholic 
Church.”” The Council to be held will therefore be, in fact, a formal 
synod of unbelievers ; the first event of its kind that has taken place 
since the promulgation of the Gospel,—when apostate members of 
Christian and Jewish Communions will meet together for the express 
purpose of constituting a Church on the basis of the rejection of all 
revelation. 

The Irvingite Sect.—The Irvingite Sect is extending itself rapidly 
in Germany, and absorbing, naturally enough, whatever there is left 
of deep piety and religious sympathy among the shaking and tottering 
national Churches. One of the most notable conquests which the Sect 
has as yet made, is the ‘ conversion” of Dr. Heinrich Thiersch, pro- 
fessor of divinity at Marburg, and, though not actually ordained in the 
Lutheran Communion, yet in progress towards ordination, being what 
is technically termed an ‘‘ examined Candidate cum venid concionandi.” 
In a letter which he has recently addressed to his ecclesiastical superior, 
the Lutheran Superintendent of the province of Upper Hessia, he 
draws the following picture of the present state of religion in Germany. 
* The revolution of 1848 has shown to what extent the destruction of 
the ancient faith, and of its fruit, a primitive, holy, and reverent tem- 
per, had proceeded, and how little is required to shake to its very 
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foundation the spiritual and moral character of our people. Experience 
has proved that, generally speaking, the voice of the most mischievous 
self-constituted leaders, and the influence of equally mischievous unions 
formed under their auspices, were far more powerful than the authority 
of the Christian Clergy. Not one of the real and deeply seated evils 
is remedied ; the means which the Church has at her disposal for pro- 
moting Christian discipline, righteousness, and godliness, have proved 
more than ever inadequate. This is the case not only in our German 
fatherland ; it is the state of all the nations of Christendom. The anti- 
christian principle has become one of the great powers of the world, 
nay, the greatest power of the age. Hence it is probable, that we are 
actually in the very midst of that time of terrible perplexity, for which, 
according to the prophecies of Holy Scripture, there is no other solu- 
tion than the coming of Christ for the redemption of one, and the judg- 
ment of the other part of Christendom.” After this sketch of the dis- 
organized state of Christendom, Dr. Thiersch goes on to argue that, all 
the ordinary resources of the Church and of Christian civilization being 
exhausted, those that are to be healed can be healed only by some ex- 
traordinary interposition of God, by a manifestation of divine power, far 
more potent than any the world has yet witnessed. Thus, by a semi- 
theological, semi- philosophical train of reasoning, Dr. Thiersch arrives at 
the conclusion, that Irvingism is the very thing which the world wants 
at this moment, and thereupon professes himself to be a convert to this 
new revelation.” After years of examination, after personal inspection, 
after a thorough acquaintance with the whole matter, he ‘ bears witness” 
that God has made a beginning for the renovation of the Church, by the 
restoration of the necessary offices in all their purity and completeness, 
even of the Apostolate itself. For this conviction he declares himself ready 
to make any sacrifice. At the same time he maintains that the minis- 
try which for the comfort and support of His children God is now raising 
up afresh, does not rise in opposition against those already invested 
with the office, but recognizes them in the hope of a reciprocal acknow- 
ledgment on the ground of the fruits of its labours. The name I rvingism 
he carefully eschews, setting forth his sect, in accordance with its pre- 
tensions in this country, as a new phasis of the Church. 

The conversion of Professor Thiersch dates back as far as the year 
1847. As soon as he had himself arrived at a definite conclusion, he 
submitted all he had heard to his ecclesiastical superior. Not having 
been ordained as yet in the Evangelic Church of Germany, he consi- 
dered himself entitled to seek ordination, where it appeared to him “most 
legitimate and most salutary” to obtain it. He paid a visit to England, 
and is said to have been ordained as ‘ Evangelist” for Hessia. In 
the course of last year, he began to hold meetings for public worship with 
his co-religionists. He resigned his post as professor, not on account 
of the change which had taken place in his religious views, but be- 


cause he thought himself bound to devote more time to his new calling. 
i concluding part of the letter 


“I do not find it easy,” he says, in the 
before quoted, * to give up a profession for which I have been educated, 
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and to which I have devoted ten years of my life. But, however great 
my fondness for the office of academic teaching, I cannot conceal from 
myself how impossible it is to do any good to the Church, by a system 
of instruction which treats the most important thing of all—the doing 
the commandments of Christ—as a matter of secondary importance, 
which does not make religion its ground-work, but only admits its ex- 
istence in a manner utterly nugatory, and therefore builds all upon sand, 
Neither do I intend the steps which I have now taken to be considered 
as a separation from the Evangelic Church, or as a display of ingrati- 
tude towards her. I andall those who are embarked in the same course 
with me are anxious to preserve a feeling of gratitude towards our 
mother Church, although we have found something higher than it, 
namely, the work of Apostolic reformation, in which we find all the 
verities of the Evangelic Church, and rich treasures besides.” 

The reply of the Superintendent to this notification, while treat- 
ing Dr. Thiersch personally with all tenderness and respect, contains 
a decisive condemnation of Irvingism, and of the course pursued 
with regard to it by Dr. Thiersch, whose assurance that he intended 
no separation from the Evangelic Church, he declares to be irrecon- 
cilable with the other contents of his letter, and with the position 
which he announces himself to have assumed. The Superintendent 
complains particularly that the new communion which Dr, Thiersch 
has joined, and which claims to be a higher and more comprehensive 
communion in which the Evangelic Church is to be absorbed, 
should fail to present to the Churches which it approaches with 
such lofty claims, a formal, definite, and public confession of 
faith, leaving the members of other communions to find out, as best 
they may, wherein its distinctive character consists. With regard to 
the ordination which Dr. Thiersch declared himself to have obtained, 
where he thought it most “legitimate and salutary” to do so, the Superin- 
tendent remarks that the Evangelic Church having an ordination of her 
own, Which she deems sufficient and in all respects valid, cannot recog- 
nize within her pale another ordination by superiors placed beyond 
her pale, and laying claim to a higher authority. And as Dr. Thiersch 
proposes still to recognize the authority of the Evangelic Church, and 
of his own superiors in it, the Superintendent inquires officially, what 
functions and what obligations Dr. Thiersch has undertaken by virtue 
of his ordination in another communion? And further he inquires, 
whether his undertaking such functions and obligations, and receiving 
such ordination, setting aside the rule and order of the Evangelic 
Church in regard to the ordination and appointment of ministers, can be 
consistent with the prior obedience due from him to the Church for whose 
orders he was a candidate, whose licence to preach the Gospel he had ob- 
tained, and to which he was bound by the obligation of an oath? Ad- 
verting to the superiority ascribed by Dr. Thiersch to the new communion 
which he had joined, and to his apparent assumption of the right, by 
virtue of his ordination in it, to minister the Word and Sacraments, not 
only in that communion itself, but in the Evangelic Church also, as 
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being a subordinate body, the Superintendent distinctly refuses to recog- 
nize such a claim. ‘It is impossible,” he says, “ for an Evangelic 
Church to acknowledge a Church authority by the side of, or, properly 
speaking, above the existing and duly ordained government of the 
Church; a ministry by the side of, or, more accurately viewed, above 
the regularly called ministers of the Word; an altar, if not against, at 
least beside, or rather above, the existing altar, at which we believe 
that we find the promised blessing in accordance with the divine ordi- 
nance. Being in possession of the rich treasures of the Divine Word, 
to the pure and unadulterated declaration of which she binds her 
ministers ; in possession of the Holy Sacraments, which she administers 
agreeably to the divine institution; in possession of all the means of 
race, of which she stands in need for the service of her Lord, she will 
ever gratefully acknowledge any assistance rendered her by word or by 
writing for the confirmation of her members; but she cannot permit 
her members to form separate communions, to introduce a form, and to 
order seasons, of worship distinct from her own, including the perform- 
ance of ministerial offices, and more especially the administration of the 
Holy Sacraments.” Such irregular and unauthorized proceedings the 
Superintendent declares to be wholly incompatible with the order and 
discipline of the Evangelic Church, and intimates that Dr. Thiersch ought 
to know as much, without requiring to have it pointed out to him. 
In conclusion, the Superintendent calls upon Dr. Thiersch to consider 
whether the position he has assumed is compatible with that which he 
still claims.to occupy ; and, since they are incompatible, to make his 
option between the two, and either openly to renounce the communion 
of the Evangelic Church, or else to submit himself to her rule and order. 
Death of Prince Hohenlohe.—Prince Alexander Von Hohenlohe, 
Provost of Greatwardein, whose pretended miracles excited so much 
attention some years ago, died at Véslau, on the 14th November last, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 


Itaty.— The Jesuits.—Father Roothan, General of the Jesuits, has 
joined the Pope at Portici. Throughout the kingdom of Naples the 
members of the Order are taking possession again of their houses and 
other property. 


Newrounptanp.— Church Education.—The Church is experiencing 
similar treatment from the Government in Newfoundland, respecting its 
schools, as at home. The legislative grant for education has been 
given among the Dissenters almost unconditionally, while the Church 
has been unable to obtain any share of it, on account of the terms 
insisted upon for its acceptance. The Bishop is laudably exerting 


himself to remove this injustice. 


Spatx.—Poverty of the Romish Church.—A petition, addressed to 
the Queen of Spain by nineteen incumbents of the Archdiocese of 
Toledo, states that out of the last four years’ stipend, two and a half 
Years’ are in arrear; that in 1849 not a maravedi was bestowed either 
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upon the stipends of the clergy or the support of the churches. They 
announce the impending cessation of public worship for the want of 
supplies, and complain that the church presents in her ornaments as 
beggarly an appearance as the clergy in their gras. 


SwITZERLAND.—Stlatislics of the Romish Church.—There are, accord- 
ing to a recent account in the Roman Catholic part of Switzerland, 
2500 secular priests, and 1500 regulars in priests’ orders, being at the 
rate of one priest to each 250 inhabitants. The number of nuns in the 
Swiss convents is stated at 1000. Their property is estimated as 
follows :—convents, twenty millions of Swiss francs ; other foundations, 
five and a half millions; endowments of parish churches, near thirty 
millions. 


Unitep Srares.—Bishop De Lancey on Religious Training.—The 
Charge delivered by Dr. De Lancey to the clergy of the diocese of 
Western New York, at the opening of the Convention in Trinity Church, 
Geneva, in the course of last autumn, and since published, furnishes an 
impartial and most valuable testimony to the great principle of Church 
Education. The Bishop distinguishes two systems in the process of 
religious education—the system of excitement, and the system of train- 
ing. The former supposes the baptized individual to be incapable of reli- 
gious or spiritual action, until he is, at some period of life, early or late, 
awakened, impressed and changed by the Holy Spirit; with a view to 
whose action upon him it is necessary that human means should be used 
to arrest, disturb, and excite his mind on the subject of his salvation. 
The Jatter—the system of training—supposes the individual to be 
capable of religious exercises from the earliest period of intelligence, not 
by nature, but in virtue of imparted grace pledged by covenant to him ; 
by means of which, as he is empowered for moral action, so moral action 
is required, and may be acceptably rendered by him. Hence he is to be 
taught religious duties which he is to perform; he is to be taught reli- 
gious doctrine which he is to believe; he is to be swayed by religious 
motives to which he is accessible; he is to be led to moral obedience 
which he can render; he is to share in Christian ordinances which are 
profitable to him. He is to be trained in knowledge, holiness, virtue, 
graces, spiritual duties, doctrines, ordinances, and in acts of faith, holiness, 
and grace that may attest his conformity to the will of God, and secure 
through Christ, as its meritorious origin, his everlasting salvation. Of 
these two systems the latter is that which the Bishop points out as the 
Church system, to be carried out in parochial schools :— 

“By parochial or church schools, we mean the identification of reli- 
gion as the Church holds it, with education; educating our children as 
children of the Church, in schools of the Church ; providing each large 
parish, if possible, with a school of its own, where the children con- 
nected with it may be taught by competent religious teachers connected 
with the Church, who will make religion, as the Church holds it, not 
only the basis of all instruction, but the pervading principle and influ- 
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ence running through all its parts and progress, imbuing the mind with 
the knowledge of it, warming the heart with the love of it, and mould- 
ing the intellect and habits to its devotions, worship, doctrines, liturgy, 
and usages. 

“Some, you know, hold that religion and education should stand 
apart from each other. Others teach, that morality only should be 
allied with education, Others, again, that only a general and abstract 
view of religion should be associated with education. Others, again, 
put forth their views in the form that education is to be unchurched, 
‘Education without a church’ is the principle claimed and avowed to 
be the right principle. 

“Tn opposition to such views, the true theory of the Bible and the 
Church is, that religion is the foundation of a sound education; that 
the God who gave the mind should govern the mind; that the expan- 
sion and training of the intellect should ever be according to, and in 
association with, His laws, influence, and grace; that to mould the 
intellectual habits without reference to the Deity and His laws, His 
institutions, and His Spirit, is in direct hostility to man’s true interest, 
duty, and responsibility ; and hence, that over the union of religion 
with education we are bound to pronounce the solemn declaration, 
‘what God hath joined together let no man put asunder.’ 

“Now this can only be carried out by Church schools and Church 
colleges, which shall unite, avowedly, religious instruction with literary 
instruction; which shall connect Church worship, Church doctrines, 
Church usages, Church feelings, Church principles, with the daily 
business of education ; which shall daily present the great and glorious 
God before the mind, humble it on the knee of confession to Him, raise 
it in supplication to His throne, inspirit it by the melody of praise to 
Him, and send it forth in the feeling of utter dependence on His infinite 
mercy for existence, faculties, and knowledge; for redemption, grace, 
and glory, through the mediation of His blessed Son, and the power of 
His Holy Spirit, 

“The Parochial School system keeps constantly before the eyes of 
both children and parents, the authority to which both are responsible, 
In its practical exhibition it is presented to view in some such form as 
this: The children assembled for receiving instruction begin by calling 
upon God in prayer, and singing to his praise. Those prayers and 
hymns are from the Prayer Book ; the very services, in part, in which 
they are accustomed to unite on the Lord’s Day in the sanctuary with 
their parents and friends. Sunday is thus carried into the school. 
They see that religion is not merely for the Lord’s Day, or for 
the Church, but is something for every day; that it mingles with their 
learning and their business; that God is to be served, thought of, 
worshipped, obeyed, and loved in the school, as well as elsewhere. — 

“A reference to God’s will is intermingled with all their learning. 
His doctrines are inculcated ; duties to Him are enforced; the worship 
of Him is practised. Dependence on His Spirit for strength, on His 
blessed Son for pardon, on His Holy Word for light and guidance, 18 
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constantly presented to the mind. The holy warnings, the earnest 
counsels, the warm appeals, the affectionate interest of a Divine 
Saviour, are brought to their view. In the principles, the grounds, the 
usages, the doctrine, the ministry which God has established, they are 
instructed by the Minister himself. In the nature, character, and 
claims of the holy and spiritual kingdom which Christ established, and 
taught his disciples to pray for in the daily petition, ‘Thy kingdom 
come,’ they are instructed why we adhere to its constitution as Christ 
gave it to us, why its Liturgy was adopted, how it conforms to Holy 
Scripture, and has for ages edified His members, in what relation they 
stand to the Church, how and why it should never be deserted, or dis- 
countenanced, or shunned. 

In conclusion the Bishop argues that ‘‘ the training system is the 
system of common sense, the system of analogy, the system of the 
Gospel, the true system ;” and after illustrating the first two propositions 
by remarks of a general nature, proceeds to demonstrate that “ the 
training system is the system of the Church.” This the Bishop does 
by reference to the sponsorial promises and the baptismal office ; to the 
Catechism, with the rubrics attached to it; to the provision made for the 
confirmation of baptized children ; and to the Office for Confirmation, 
with its rubrics; to the exhortation and prayers in the Communion 
Service, and to the twenty-cighth Canon of the General Convention :— 

*** It shall be the duty of ministers to prepare young persons and others 
for the holy ordinance of Confirmation. 

“*The ministers of this Church who have charge of parishes orcures, 
shall not only be diligent in instructing the children in the catechism, 
but shall also, by stated catechetical lectures and instruction, be diligent 
in informing the youth, and others, in the doctrines, constitution, and 
liturgy of the Church.’” 

Planting of the Church in California.—Movement towards a Re- 
formation in the Romish Church in South America.—The following 
extracts from a letter addressed by the Rev. Thos. Mines, an American 
Missionary in California, to a friend in New York, dated San Francisco, 
November Ist, 1849, give a graphic description of the state of religion 
in the gold country :— 

‘My first invitation to officiate as a clergyman was the Sunday we 
spent at sea, between New York and Chagres, on the ‘ Crescent City.’ 
About a hundred persons assembled on Saturday evening, and, appoint- 
ing a committee from all the companies on board, invited me to 
officiate the following day. 1 agreed to do so, but the day was the 
roughest we experienced on the trip, and thwarted our intentions. 
The attempt, however, was not lost. The formality of the proceeding, 
and the universal support it received, at an impromptu meeting, indicated 
that there were elements en route for California that gave good men 
good cause to hope. At Panama, I officiated regularly, gave the Holy 
Communion to some thirty persons on Easter Day, and held services 
appropriate to Passion Week .... 1 am quite confident that prudent 
measures would throw beauty and life again into the Church of New 
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Granada. See what has been done in Chili, in the international re- 
formation of the Romish Church. The Church of Chili is, if accounts 
I have heard be true, far advanced in the path of Reformation. A 
Bishop is appointed; the Pope refuses to confirm the choice ;—the 
nomination is renewed, in the form of a demand,—the Pope issues a 
Bull ordering the consecration, declaring that ‘ We have proprio motu 
appointed the said A. B.,’ &c.:—the Bull is sent back, demanding the 
erasure of the proprio motu, as the nomination had been by the Church 
and government of Chili—and the Pope yielded. In Yucatan, asa 
military officer informed me, the papal authority was at that moment, 
for causes he did not know, disavowed and interrupted. In fact, the 
Romish Church in some of these countries has touched bottom, and I 
am sure her reformation might be effected. You will be surprised to 
hear that, since leaving home, the curate and several inhabitants of a 
certain place urged me much to accept the use of their church and per- 
form our service. No explanation that I was not a Romanist, would be 
allowed. Officiate and preach I must. Only my engagements to 
leave the place the same day prevented my complying. I told them 
in answer to their questions, I was a ‘ Christian—a Catholic,’—* Apos- 
tolic’ too—not a Romanist—holding to no Pope—no prayers to saints 
—no masses or propitiatory sacrifices by Priests for the living and the 
dead—no auricular confession—no Purgatory, &c., &c.; but believed 
in the commemorative sacrifice—showed my Prayer-book—and was 
almost forced by them to exhibit our faith in its forms of worship. A 
Baptist, Methodist, and Presbyterian minister were present, and joined 
in the importunity—and I have since almost regretted that I did not 
do violence to all my plans, and accept the invitation. .... We must 
have a man at Panama, Christian, Catholic, and Apostolic—acknow- 
ledging a priesthood and an altar—him they will hear. 

‘On the vessel from Panama to this port, I found our services nu- 
merously attended, and well sustained. At sea they are impressive, 
and possess a charm that cannot be counterfeited. This is found to be 
the case on board our men-of-war. Methodists, Presbyterians, all on 
board men-of-war, with scarcely an exception, use our forms ; and any 
thing else appears incongruous with the majesty and the glory of the 
sea. Our congregation on board increased up to the very last Sunday, 
when the entire ship-full appeared to be present. 

“On my arrival here, not being well enough to enter on the task, 
I waited till the 22nd of J uly, when, after Divine service (conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Fitch, of Staten Island, who had officiated here a few 
Sundays, and myself), I stated distinctly the plan on which I had set 
out—the parochial—that and nothing else ; and said, that if the con- 
gregation to which I might be attached was not organized here, inde- 
pendently of all missionary agency, I should go to some other point. 
Resolutions were adopted, and the 29th of July appointed for the elec- 
tion of wardens and vestrymen. Subsequently I was elected rector of 
the parish, the name of which is the Church of the Holy Trinity. At 
our last communion but one we had twenty-eight communicants, and 
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at our last thirty-six. I have already baptized two adults, and ad- 
mitted five new communicants to the Church, the whirl in which we 
live seeming to lead certain thoughtful minds to seek something fixed 
and satisfied in the provisions of our holy faith. As soon as we could, 
we purchased a lot for six thousand dollars (for which we were soon 
afterwards offered ten) on an eminence commanding a view scarcely 
possible to be excelled. It isa lot, called here a fifty vara lot, nearly 
140 feet square, large enough for church, rectory, Trinity-school (which 
we have in view), and other purposes. In the mean time, the rents of 
the unoccupied ground alone will, we suppose, more than half support 
the Church. Knowing that any building we could possibly now erect 
would not give satisfaction even a year hence, we have contracted for a 
temporary place of worship, twenty-five feet by fifty, of wood, and very 
plain, which will yet cost us (the building alone) eight thousand dol- 
lars. The church for posterity we hope to begin in a year or two. I 
am happy to say that we are likely to have this whole property from 
the beginning free from incumbrance and all debt. The new building 
is oblong—four windows in each side, two in the end—prayers, litany, 
and sermons on the chancel steps, just outside the chancel railing. 
Such a church in New York would perhaps have not cost over a thou- 
sand dollars. If churches could be brought out here by our clergy, or 
sent out here by some good layman, say five or six churches, with a 
view to a profit of 100 per cent. (which to a good Churchman ought to 
be sufficient), | guarantee their purchase here upon the spot. Our 
church will be sanded and blocked outside, and, if we can make it, for 
ever free. We have determined not in any case to sell pews, even if, 
for building rectory, school-house, &c., we deem it proper for a year or 
two to rent a part of them. Next Sunday we expect, by God’s bless- 
ing, to offer up praise in the new sanctuary. 

“On the 14th of September, I undertook, against many remon- 
strances, on account of prevalent sickness, a journey into the interior, and 
every where was welcomed as a messenger of rest to the weary. At Sacra- 
mento city, about 130 miles distant, on the Sacramento river, I officiated 
on the 16th of September, and at three successive meetings of the 
congregation or parish, which goes by the name of ‘ Grace Church,’ and 
includes plans for a ‘Grace Church Academy.’ Messrs. Cornwall and Lee 
gave us on the spota lot of land, valued then at 2000 dollars. This parish 
is now waiting for a clergyman. Only yesterday one of the wardens 
was here begging me to make, if possible, some arrangements for pro- 
viding them the Church’s services, which Mr. Fitch will be able par- 
tially to do. 

“On the Sunday following I officiated, for large and interesting con- 
gregations, at a place called Vernon, one of the future cities, at the 
junction of Feather River and the Sacramento—a very eligible site, in 
direct communication with vast mining districts. Mr. Schoolcraft pre- 
sented me a lot for a church in this place, and Mr. Crosby (a member 
of our late California State Convention) gave us another adjoining the 
former, the two together being 100 feet front, and 100 feet deep, 
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shaded by magnificent trees, and in the very best place. These gen- 
tlemen gave me a carte blanche to choose what lot I pleased. The 

nt of Captain Sutter has promised me, in glebes, an endowment of 
fifty acres each, for the churches of Vernon and Sacramento city. 

“ At San Jose, which I visited two weeks ago, I received the dona- 
tion of a fifty vara lot (140 feet square), the gift of James F. Reed, for 
the use of an Episcopal parish, ten minutes from the State-house and 
public square (the late Convention having made this the seat of Govern- 
ment). It is important to have the Church here at once, and, if we 
are to have a Church University in this country, the valley of St. Jose 
is undoubtedly the places... . 

“Wherever I go, I hear but one expression of feeling, that California 
need not draw upon the mites and stinted offerings to our Missionary 
Board. The feeling is: ‘We can take care of ourselves; let our 
starving missionaries nearer home be paid their dues, and be kept from 
starving ; at the high rates and prices in California, the little the Mis- 
sionary Society could do for us here would be only an incumbrance, 
and no relief.’ But if our Society are determined on real ‘ missionary’ 
work in California, here are thousands and tens of thousands of Indians 
immersed in heathenism, who are docile and open to receive the white 
man’s religion. At Vernon, some thirty or forty Indians gathered 
around us, observing intently our religious rites. I visited their camp, 
having been attracted to it by the howlings and wailings the night be- 
fore, and which were in commemoration of some of their dead... . - 

“The Indians in this country are stupid, and lack entirely the ani- 
mation and intelligent fire of the aborigines toward the east. They 
are also darker, and approach decidedly to the features of the negro, 
though their hair is straight and long. The Missionary Society will 
find them perfectly tractable, harmless, and docile, and I doubt not 
Christianity would advance rapidly among them. 

“ The last few Sundays we have had the Crown Prince of the Sand- 
wich Islands, and his cousin, at our church. They have attended regu- 
larly, joined in the services, and seemed much interested. It would be 
premature to anticipate the future on this subject, but I hear that the 
present king desires to have our Church represented in the islands, and 
that it will meet with favour, and will probably have the royal attend- 
ance. Ihave taken the necessary means to ascertain the true state of 
the case. Our Church will save the Sandwich Islands from the Roman- 
ists ;—from much that I hear, perhaps nothing else can, as the old mis- 
ye ra and hold upon the people is represented as of doubtful 

uration.” 

Consecration of the Bishop of Indiana.—On Sunday, Dec. 16, the 
Right Rev. Dr. Chase, Bishop of Illinois, and Presiding Bishop of the 
House of Bishops of the United States, assisted by the Bishops of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Missouri, and Dr. Kemper, Missionary Bishop, con- 
— the Rev. George Upfold, D.D., Bishop elect for the diocese of 
ndiana, 

New Diocese of Texas.—A new diocese has been organized in the 
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state of Texas. The primary Convention was held in Christ Church, 
in the city of Matagorda, on Monday, the first day of January, 1849, 
for the purpose of considering the propriety of organizing the Church of 
the said state into a diocese, when, among others, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted :— 

“That the clergy and laity of said Church, living in Texas, are 
hereby united and formed into a diocese, to be styled and known as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the state of Texas, and to be in 
union with the General Convention of said Church when admitted to a 
representation therein. 

‘That we place the diocese of Texas under the full episcopal charge 
and authority of the Right Rev. G. W. Freeman, D.D., Missionary 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, appointed to exercise epis- 
copal functions in the states of Arkansas and Texas, and in the Indian 
territory south of 36 1-2 deg. parallel of latitude. 

‘That, inasmuch as the exigencies of the Church in Texas require 
organization, and it is still too feeble to support a bishop, that the 
Board of Missions be, and hereby are, respectfully requested to con- 
tinue to us the aid hitherto extended. 

“That the deputies to the General Convention be authorized and 
requested to apply for the admission of this diocese to representation in 
that body.” 

Statistics of the Romish Church. —According to the data furnished by 
the Roman Catholics themselves, they have in the United States three 
Archbishops, 24 Bishops, 1081 Priests, and 1073 churches, or, 
including California and New Mexico, 1141 Priests, and 1133 churches. 
The Roman Catholic population is computed at 1,523,350 souls. 

A Transatlantic Cardinal.—According to an announcement in the 
last message of the President of Mexico, Pius IX. has signified his 
desire to confer the dignity of Cardinal upon some Mexican Bishop, who 
will be the first Cardinal on the American continent. 

Novel Practice of Anti-Pcdobaptists.—It appears that, among the 
Baptists in Baltimore, a practice is growing up of ‘ blessing ” children, 
in imitation of the Saviour, The ceremony is performed either in the 
public congregation, or in private in the family circle ; and the services 
consist of a prayer, and admonitions addressed to the parents. “If,” 
says a letter in the Christian Intelligencer, from a Baptist at Baltimore, 
“this custom were introduced into our Churches generally, it might 
perhaps modify or abrogate the present mode of infant baptism among 
our Pedobaptist brethren.” ‘The practice is recommended by the Bal- 
timore Baptists to their Baptist brethren throughout the Union. 
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